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HOUSE-BOAT. 


BY CHARLES LEDYARD NORTON, 








AN’S innate nature rebels against 
what fate seems to have ordain- 
ed. In proportion as the press- 
ure of modern life seems de- 

termined to close him within city pre- 
cincts, he, with equal pertinacity, seeks 
means of alleviation. 

The house-boat is the outcome and 
visible result of one such effort, com- 
bining the comforts of a residence with 
the peregrinating capacity of a nomad. 
It is a modern device easily within the 
teach of all sorts and conditions of men. 
The man of boundless means may lavish 
on its construction and decoration thou- 
sands, and it can be built by those 
Whose means will only reach to the 
purchase of a few squares of lumber. 


It may be manned by a full establish- 
ment of naval and domestic subordi- 
nates ; but it is as fully equipped in cases 
where, like the Vancy Lee, one man is 

‘The cook and the captain bold, 

And the mate of the ancy brig, 
And the bos‘un tight and the midshipmite, 
And the crew of the captain’s gig.” 

The weary lawyer, plagued with the 
dusty air of the courts and the scarcely 
less endurable stuffiness of his cham- 
bers, can speed him by the early even- 
ing train, and spend on his floating 
home those halcyon periods of the day, 
the peaceful evening and the glory of 
the early dawn, amidst sylvan scenes 
and sounds of nature’s revelry. 

The artist can bid a long farewell to 
the spiritless, depressing trappings of his 
studio, and renouncing the models with 
which he has whiled away the winter of 
his discontent, study all the wondrous 
forms and colors of resplendent sun- 
siiine and fleeting shadow in their own 
great playground. 

Materfamilia, too, can here cast off the 
cares of the city home and, in the sweet 
simplicity of a restricted domain, renew 
the pleasant toil of a not too laborious 
housekeeping. Nor is she denied the 
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pleasures of social intercourse. The gl. 
der young folks can be of the party, and 
near by will surely be moored some other 
floating home whose friendly visits cheer 
the solitude and lend their graceful aid 
to drive dull care still farther afield, and 
there will come those rare nights 
‘* When slow emerging, like a crystal shield, 
The moon above the woods first stands re. 
vealed, 
And throws o’er hill and rivulet and glade 
A flood of silver with a softer shade, 
While melting music steals upon the sky 
And softened sounds along the water die,” 
At intervals, too, at least in English 
waters and on some American ones, 
there will invade the waterways one of 
those simooms of pleasure, of life, of 
music and of ruddy health, “the te- 
gatta,” say of Henley or New London. 
And what of those who follow the 
more ambitious example which Black's 
“Strange Adventures ” and Hamerton’s 
“Summer on the Saone” have made fa- 
miliar to thousands of readers the world 
over? To such, what greater pleasure 
can be added, whether it be on the sil- 
ver-streaming Thames by the fanes of 
Windsor and of Eton, the cloisters of 
Oxford and the home of Shakespeare, 
or on the lordly Hudson ’neath the shad- 
ows of the Storm King, along the facade 
of the Catskills, in all their silent beauty; 
amidst the tropical luxuriance of the 
palmetto-bordered rivers of fair Flor- 
ida, or through the northern wilderness 
of Lake George and Lake Champlain? 
Nature, indeed, seems made to fit the 
house-boat in both continents ; for whilst 
tngland can boast many a placid stream 
meandering through pastoral scenery 
with scarce a parallel, America is liter- 
ally seamed with streams, bays and 
lakes which lend themselves as the 
glass in which Nature, in her bolder 
moods, can show her handiwork. 
Within twenty-five miles of the New 
York City Hall alone there are, it is safe 
to say, more than ten times the extent 
of coast-line available for house-boat 
life than exists in the vicinity of any 
other great capital. Jamaica Bay, Rocka- 
way Inlet and Sheepshead Bay are full 
of safe anchorages, where the sea-breeze 
blows all the Summer long. Parts of 
the Harlem and East River, Raritan, 
the Passaic, the Hackensack, and both 
shores of Long Island Sound, are seem- 
ingly made on purpose for the safe ac- 
commodation of house-boatmen. The 








‘“THE ‘CAIMAN’ AMIDST THE TROPICAL LUXURIANCE OF FLORIDA.” (P. 244.) 
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Hudson, especially along the west bank 
under the Palisades, is peculiarly well 
adapted for anchorage out of the way of 
traffic, and the several bays along the 
Jersey shore are abundantly supplied 
with creeks and inlets where house-boats 
can lie with small chance of damage from 
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courses. Builders and designers will do 
well to post themselves regarding this 
line of work ; for when the fashion once 
gains a foothold it will open a new branch 
in the shipbuilding industry. 

The house-boat idea, in its crude form, 
is very old. Most of us imbibed it in 





oe 


passing vessels or from storms during 
the Summer months. What would not 
London give for a tenth part of such 
privileges? So far as known at present, 
only one house-boat proper has been 
built in New York for the coming season; 
but it is safe to say that when once the 
adaptive American genius grasps the 
ideal, house-boats of all shapes and sizes, 
and of all degrees of luxurious equip- 
ment, will speedily make their appear- 
ance along our sea-coasts and water- 





MEANDERING THROUGH PASTORAL SCENERY.” 


our early infancy, had we but known it, 
from the models of Noah’s ark that we 
played with in the nursery, and when 
we grew a little older we learned that a 
large part of the population of the great 
coastwise cities of China, Burmah and 
India are born, live and die in such 
homes — provided they do not fall over- 
board and drown, without waiting to 
expire comfortably in their bunks. | 
There are undeiiably beautiful 
streams available for house - boating 
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in the United Kingdom, and there are 
a few tidal rivers and “ broads” where 
life afloat at anchor is very enjoyable ; 
but when compared with the tens of 
thousands of miles of lake, river and 
sheltered sea-coast sounds that we have 
at our very doors, the only wonder is 
that we have permitted our English 
cousins so long to enjoy a monopoly 
in this department of outdoor life. 

Not that we are wholly without house- 
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boats in American waters, You may see 
them anchored in sheltered coves along 
the Hudson ; they drift down the great 
rivers in the shape of rude structures 
in the head-works of rafts; they serve 
as abiding places for oystermen on the 
sounds, and even along metropolitan 
piers, and there is quite a little city of 
floating houses, as well as house-boats, 
along the Harlem and wherever else 
rowing men and canoeist do congre- 
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THE ARTIST, 
BOAT STUDIO, AS DRAWN BY 


BERNARD PARTRIDGE, IN HIS HOUSE- 
HIMSELF, 


gate. None of these, however, are 
house-boats in the sense of floating domi- 
ciles for Summer use—homes no more 
costly than an ordinary seaside cottage, 
but which can be moved from place to 
place, which do not involve the pur- 
chase or rental of ground, and cannot 
be taxed as real estate. 

The house-boat, in this sense of the 
term, first made its appearance in Eng- 
lish waters, notably on the Thames, and 
it is singular how little is to be learned 
about it from the books. The Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica ignores them, though 
it has exhaustive papers on yachting, 
canoeing and the like. A tolerably care- 
ful search through the yearly indices of 
the English journals most likely to men- 
tion house-boats fails to discover the 
use of the term prior to 1884, though 
London /ie/d says that such boats have 
been in use on the Thames since 1865. 
The only standard work that contains a 
considerable reference to them is Apple- 
ton’s Annual Cyclopedia, New York, 
1888, which treats the subject at length. 

The distinctive difference between 
house-boats and yachts is that they cost 
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far less and afford much better quarters, 
Thus, a forty-foot yacht complete, all 
save her furniture, costs anywhere from 
$3,000 to $5,000. A house-boat of the 
same length and twelve feet wide may 
cost, say from $300 to $500, according to 
quality of material and elaboration of 
design. 

In the yacht there would be a narrow 
cabin, with no side-lights to speak of, and 
possibly one or two very cramped state- 
rooms. The house-boat cabin would be 
12 by 15 feet, with side-windows and a 
door opening upon the forward deck. 
There would be several state-rooms, say 
6% feet by 5 feet, each with one or two 
folding berths, a passage running fore 
and aft, a kitchen at the aft end, and 
overhead a flat hurricane deck, 12 feet 
wide by 30 feet long, affording plenty of 
room for exercise and luxurious loung- 
ing in pleasant weather. Of course, the 
house-boat does not walk the water like 
a thing of life, and cannot sail into the 
eye of a ten-knot breeze, but she can 
float quite as fast with the tide in calm 
weather as a yacht can, and she can an- 
chor safely where a yachtsman would 
not venture under any circumstances. 

Such being the relative first cost of 
the two craft, it goes without saying 
that the furnishing and decorations may 
add as much or as little as the owner 
desires. Some will prefer rich uphol- 
stery, carpets and hangings. Others 
will be content with comfortable wicker 
chairs, and will aim to render life en- 
durable by reducing, as far as possible, 
the amount of material that can catch 
and retain dust and dampness. 

Such is the stability of the house-boat, 
under all ordinary conditions, that it is 
perfectly practicable to have an open 
fireplace in the main cabin, and it will 
be a poor day for flotsam and jetsam 
when one cannot pick up enough wood to 
keep up a cheerful blaze in the evening. 

The question of a working outfit and 
equipment is of some importance. Two 
good anchors are essential, so that the 
boat can be anchored bow and stern 
when desired, and so that two anchors 
can be laid to windward if one is caught 
on a lee shore in a blow. Galvanized 
chain cable is best, but manilla rope 
will answer nearly as well, and is better 
for mooring to the shore. A small 
windlass and capstan is a great conve- 
nience, but it is not indispensable, and a 
pair of light tackle-blocks can be made 
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to serve very well in lieu of more costly 
mechanical appliances. A small boat 
is, of course, an indispensable part of 
the outfit. In fact, two or more of them 
arenone toomany. A light,small dory, 
such as mackerel-fishers use, is the best, 
inexpensive, all-round boat. Such craft 
have outlived gales in midocean, are 
so light in draught that they can be run 
ashore almost anywhere, and may be 





safely loaded down to the gunwales 
with any kind of cargo. Fitted witha 
spritsail and a centerboard, they will 
save many a weary pull to the nearest 
market for supplies, and when wanted 
aboard, they can be hauled on deck by 
one man, if he is strong enough, or, at 
all events, with the aid of the tackle- 
blocks aforesaid. 
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The next step toward a perfect com- 
plement of boats would be a moderately 
large lapstreak rowing and sail boat, 
fitted with centerboard and rudder, and 
preferably short at both ends. This 
would be used for pleasure-sailing and 
rowing and for excursions and picnics. 

The climax of luxury would be a naph- 
tha launch powerful enough to help a 
bit in moving the large boat, and not 
too heavy to be hoisted to the davits 
by the force that would ordinarily be 
counted upon. Such a launch would 
cost nearly or quite as much as the 
house-boat itself, and is only mentioned. 
as one of the luxuries within reach of a 
sufficiently long purse. 

Two long sweeps should be provided, 
and two setting poles should be kept on 
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rests within instant and easy reach, and 
heavy galvanized-iron swivel oar-locks 
should be stepped wherever convenient 
for rowing or steering. A rudder is a 
convenience if much towing or navigat- 
ing is contemplated, but it is not a ne- 
cessity, since an oar can be made to do 
excellent duty instead. In any event, 
it should be made so as to unship readi- 
ly, as it might easily be broken in beach- 
ing the boat or otherwise taking the 
ground. 

In considering methods of propulsion 
a wide field opens. One may float from 
the head-waters of the Missouri to the 
Gulf of Mexico, making the current do 
all the work, or, in a tidal river, one may 
work upstream or downstream simply 
by anchoring when the current sets the 
wrong way, and in both these cases the 
sweeps and setting poles will be useful 
in avoiding sand-bars and in the exer- 
cise of practical navigation generally. 
On navigable waters tugs are usually 
available, which, for a few dollars, will 
tow a house-boat from one anchorage to 
another, and on canals horses or mules 
can readily be hired by the day or week. 

There is, however, a wondrous charm 
in independence. A moderate amount 
of sail-power will enable the house-boat- 
man practically to defy the extortions 
of towboats, and make his way from 


point to point at least with a dignified 
and restful rate of speed. No elaborate 
calculations are necessary regarding 
centers of effort or centers of lateral re- 
sistance, about which no two advisers 
were ever known to agree. 

Suppose your boat to be twelve feet 
wide. Let some sailmaker build you 
three squares of moderately stout can- 
vas, measuring about eleven feet on a 
side, with cringles at the corners and 
grommets along the edges. Attached 
to each cringle let there be eye-spliced 
a stout line twenty or twenty-five feet 
long. Order from the sparmaker six 
masts, each fifteen feet long and four 
inches in diameter at the foot, tapering 
to, say, two inches at the truck. Leta 
stout cleat be fastened to each mast, 
about six feet from the foot. At the 
head of each mast lash a small block 
large enough to reeve the lines above 
referred to. Lash another small block 
where it will just clear the hurricane 
deck. At intervals of twelve feet along 
the sides of the hurricane deck, arrange 
steps for the six masts, three on each side. 

Now, suppose you are at anchor under 
a broiling sun. Pipe all hands to set 
awnings, unstep the masts if they are 
on end, and reeve the cringle-lines 
through the masthead - blocks, hoist 
away, make fast to the cleat, and you 
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have asun-proof awning set in a trice. 
Set all three of them if you like, cover- 
ing the whole deck like a roof; or if the 
sun is so low as to be troublesome, rig 
one of your squares vertically, and there 
ou are. 

When a favorable breeze springs up, 
get up your anchors, and work out into 
the stream, cast off two of your cringle- 
lines, pull them clear of the topmast- 
blocks, reeve them through the deck- 
blocks, haul taut and belay. Set all 
three sails square athwartship, if they 
will all draw, and you will find yourself 
making very respectable progress. 

Should the wind be quartering or 
abeam, you have only to change the ar- 
rangement of your sails, setting them 


The advantage of having the three 
sails alike in size and rig is obvious. 
Any one of them will fit anywhere, and 
it makes no difference which of the clew- 
lines you reeve through either of the 
blocks. Each clew has its own line per- 
manently attached, so that you never 
need stop to hunt itup. If desired, you 
can lash all three of the sails together 
by the grommets in the edges, these be- 
ing large enough to admit the clew- 
lines, In this way a continuous awning 
can be made. 

Some house-boats are furnished with 
greater sail-power, but at a considerable 
sacrifice of comfort, owing to the nec- 
essarily increased size of spars, greater 
elaboration of rig, and, of course, far 














‘ON THE SILVERY, STREAMING THAMES.” (7. 244.) 


upon masts that stand diagonally oppo- 
site, so that the canvas will cross the 
deck at an angle of forty-five degrees 
or thereabouts. The perpendicular side 
of the boat will offer sufficient resistance 
to prevent an excessive amount of lee- 
way. But steering will be greatly facili- 
tated by the addition of adjustable lee- 
boards, that will prevent broaching to 
or luffing. 

There is no danger from this amount 
of sail— 432 square feet, all told. The 
masts will carry away before any serious 
damage can be done, and if a sudden 
Squall comes, it is but a moment’s work 
to let fly two lines on each sail and allow 
the loose canvas to flap till you have 
time to make everything snug. 


greater cost in building and equipment, 
for with greater sail-area, provision must 
be made for enduring increased strain. 

There are several different ways of 
building the hull or float on which the 
house-boat is to rest. The job may be 
given to a regular builder of ships or 
yachts, in which case she should be light, 
strong and costly ; or it may be given to 
some sharpie-builder, who will make 
a hull lighter than the other, strong 
enough for all practical purposes and 
considerably less expensive ; or you may 
make a contract with a regular scow- 
builder, who will turn out a heavy craft 
‘capable of giving and receiving hard 
knocks, and least costly of all thus far 
mentioned; or, lastly, you may hire a 
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Sioe ve Bottom - Shewing 3S courses of Planking 




















carpenter by the day, furnish your own 
lumber and hardware, take a hand in 
the work yourself, and have the supreme 
satisfaction of being your own naval ar- 
chitect, for less outlay than would be re- 
quired by any professional builder. 

A system of construction that has 
proved very strong and economical, and 
is well adapted for amateur builders, 
may be described as the diagonal plan. 
Without going into minute details, the 
bottom and sides are made of successive 
layers of matched boards crossing one 
another at right angles, and with all 
continuous surfaces painted over with 
coal-tar or hot pitch, or some similar 
substance, that will at once preserve the 
wood and prevent leakage. 

Each course is nailed to the one be- 
neath it with many nails driven at dif- 
ferent angles, so that it will be almost 
impossible to tear off a board when 


once it is in position. Practically, a hull 
thus constructed is in one piece, is nec- 
essarily strong and elastic, and may be 
made as stiff as desired by means of 
braces and knees. 

The bow and stern may be square or 
sharp, or the bow may be sharp and the 


stern square. It is recommended that 
both ends be sharp, as she can then be 
navigated in either direction, and will 
ride easier to her anchors in a tideway 
or with either end to the wind. The 
sole advantage of square ends is that it 
gives more deck room. 

The sides should run directly fore and 
aft amidships when the house is intend- 
ed to stand, and the framing timbers of 
the house should extend from the floor 
of the boat to the hurricane deck, or 
above, and serve as railing posts. This 
adds greatly to the strength of the whole 
structure. Across the floor, at intervals 
of, say, three feet, lay ordinary floor-joists, 
and on these lay the flooring of the house 
proper, which should be made up in pan- 
els so that the under spaces can be ex- 
amined without too much tearing up of 
permanent work. The stiffness of the 
structure is increased by setting up the 
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inside partitions diagonally, as is the cus. 
tom in steamboat-building. 

Steps descend to the cabin and pas. 
sageway from the outside decks fore 
and aft, and, of course, every precaution 
must be taken to render doors and win. 
dows perfectly weather-proof, for a driv- 
ing storm, from some inscrutable reason, 
seems to have greater powers of penetra- 
tion afloat than ashore. Thus the doors 
of exit, if hinged, should open outward 
and close against a raised sill, and the 
top should be protected by aslightly pro- 
jecting hood. Sliding rather than hinged 
doors are in all cases to be preferred, since 
they do not require any room to swing 
in, and do not bang when left ajar in re- 
sponse to every chance movement of the 
boat. 

The decks, fore and aft, should beregu- 
larly calked, as they must serve as work- 
ing platforms for the handling of anchors, 
small boats, etc. The upper or hurricane 
deck is best covered with canvas, and 
painted after the manner of steamboat 
decks. Oiled canvas is manufactured for 
this—canvas that is better than com- 
mon canvas, and requires but one coat 
of paint to begin with. 

Before laying the floor-joists their 
lower outboard corners should be cut 
off so as to permit the water, that will 
find its way into the tightest boat, to 
flow freely fore and aft. Somewhere 
near the midship section, on each side, 
provision should be made for a pump. 
This may be either a small trap in the 
cabin floor under a window, or a regu- 
lar well may be made with a permanent 
outboard opening. The latter is per- 
haps the better plan, for in that case a 
stick three feet long, with a leather cup 
tacked to one end, will answer just as 
well as a more elaborate pump. 

Across each end of the boat, at bow 
and stern, just beneath the deck, four- 
inch plank (technically called “ part- 
ners”) should be framed in from side to 
side, forming part of the structure of 
the vessel. To this may be bolted the 
heavy iron cleats necessary for making 
fast cables, hawsers and the like, or, if 
preferred, regular oak bits may be 
framed to the partners and stepped be- 
tween the floor timbers, below decks. 

The spaces below decks at bow and 
stern should be easily accessible, as 
they are very convenient receptacles for 
all sorts of stores. 
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FROM THE 


GERMAN OCEAN 
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TO THE BLACK SEA. 


BY THOMAS STEVENS. 


Continued. 


“REPAIRING THE BROKEN LEVEES.” (. 254.) 
NE often derives more pleasure 
from a return to an interesting 
country than on a first visit. 
Renewing the acquaintance of 
points of interest seems not unlike meet- 
ing with old friends after long separa- 
tion; and it was with something of this 
feeling that I looked back on “The 
Gate of Hungary ”— immutable by na- 
ture and unalterable by man— which 
has stood through the centuries, grip- 
ping the Danube as if grudging to let 

its fruitful waters spread. 

Soon after passing it and the lofty old 
tuins of Theben Castle, a reminder of 
my previous visit—awheel—came into 


view just in the foreground of the fa- 
miliar and beautiful prospect of the city 
of Pressburg, once Hungary’s capital. 

As in the faces of long-absent friends, 
however, changes had come over the 
old town since my former visit. A fa- 
miliar feature in 1885 was a bridge of 
boats across the Danube, connecting the 
city with pleasure-gardens on the op- 
posite shore. The bridge of boats used 
to be the favorite promenade of the 
citizens on Summer evenings, and the 
opposite wine-gardens were filled with 
the fashion and gallantry of the old 
capital, drawn thither by the music and 
songs of gypsy bands. Now the bridge 
of boats was gone, and in its place was 
a splendid modern structure built of 
iron and high enough to accommodate 
the funnels of the largest river steamers. 
But the picturesque old Schlossburg,once 
the palace of the Hungarian kings, still 
crowns the hill, near three hundred feet 
above the river, and the crowded and 
squalid Jewish quarter still occupies the 
slopes leading up to it. 

Below Pressburg the Danube enters 
upon an extensive plain and meanders 
about in a most bewildering fashion, 
creating a maze of islands and crooked 
side-channels. Huge arms branch off 
right and left and carve out of the plain, 
two islands as large as American coun- 
ties, ere they rejoin the parent stream— 
one thirty-two miles and one fifty-five 
miles lower down. The main stream is 
in places a broad wilderness of water, 
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‘“ THE PICTURESQUE OLD SCHLOSSBURG STILL CROWNS THE HILL.” (J. 253.) 


and islands, covered densely with wil- 
lows, oziers and rank grasses, making: it 
extremely difficult to keep the proper 
channel. 

Immediately below Pressburg the /z- 
fia passed through a pioneer corps of 
the. Austrian army, which was practic- 
ing the construction of pontoon bridges 
across the Danube. The exercises con- 
sisted in rowing the heavy boats out 
into the stream and dropping down with 
the swift current to a specified point, 
then casting anchor so as to bring them 
up ina perfectly straight row across and 
at equal distances apart. 

The heavy rains had filled the Danube 
to overflowing, and the whole of the ad- 
jacent country seemed to be dominated 
by the flood. Much of the land is lower 
than the river at high flood, and the 
overflow had converted it into vast 
swampy tracts. At the worst places 
ripraps of brush and stones have been 
built to confine the river to its bed, and 
scores of miles of substantial rock em- 
bankment testify to the enterprise of the 
government. All day long the roar of 
water, escaping over the rock barriers 
at a thousand points, drowned every 
other sound. It wasas though one were 


passing fifty miles of noisy rapids with- 
out experiencing the commotion. 

Rapid, indeed, was the flood, and way- 
ward and erratic in its course, chafing 
and foaming like an imprisoned giant, 
beating itself against the barriers that 
man had placed about it not always 
without,success. Gangs of baggy-trou- 
sered Hungarian laborers were repair- 
ing the broken levees and building new 
ones, and barges heavily laden with 
rock were drifting down. They all 
seemed like an army sent by the gov- 
ernment to do battle and subdue the 
rebellion of the river. 

Yea; a war, indeed, for soon the Juha 
swept past within a few yards of a 
ghastly object wedged against a pile of 
debris, that arrested my attention. It 
was the body of some poor fellow, one 
of the laborers, who had drowned at 
a point above and drifted down until 
lodged against the obstruction. 

The scenes ashore were characteris- 
tically Hungarian. Herdsmen in white 
trousers so wide that they are practically 
divided skirts, and billycock hats with 
feathers stuck therein, were in charge 
of big herds of long-horned cattle and 
droves of hairy pigs. A halt was made 
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at the village of Venek, at the lower end 
of the Klein Schutt, the lesser island of 
the two formed by the divisions of the 
Danube at Pressburg, and here I found 
the people without a knowledge of Ger- 
man. An inn was no longer the homely 
and easily comprehended “ gasthaus,” 
but a “foyada;” “wasser” was “viz ;” 
red wine was “vériés bér;” and village 
was “falva.” I was among a people of 
truly alien tongue, and had to fall back 
entirely on my old device of signs and 
rude pencil-drawings to make myself 
understood. 

The weather was now all that could 
be desired ; and, having replenished my 


tion. So wild as this are many parts 
of the Danube, even in these central 
reaches of Europe’s greatest river. 
Cannons were ‘booming at Komorn 
as I reached that city on the following 
morning, booming in honor of a Hun- 
garian national festival. The place was 
bright with flags and bunting, and the 
populace was in galaattire. The mixed 
races that make up the Austro-Hunga- 
rian empire are by no means a happy 
family. The Germans and Slavs hate 
each other ; both of these hate the Hun- 
garians; and the Magyars return the 
compliment with large interest. On all 
festive occasions of a national charac- 

















THE GATE OF HUNGARY.* 


lockers with food and most excellent 
“vérés bir” at the village just named, 
twas my happy privilege to thrust the 
nose of the /ué/ia into the reeds of a 
sheltered nook on a small island in mid- 
stream, to pass the night. Here the 
Danube was over a mile wide, and I was 
a completely out of touch with the 
world and monarch of all I surveyed 
as if my island had been in midocean. 
Indeed, to the eye and ear, one might 
easily have been thousands of miles 
from any civilized spot instead of mid- 
Way between the two capitals of Austro- 
Hungary, centers of European civiliza- 


ter patriotic feelings and race prejudices 
rise to fever-heat. Here, in Komorn, on 
July 31st, was a festival and procession 
of Hungarian patriots that appealed 
to the fiery passions of the Magyars. 
Young Hungary thronged the streets, 
arrayed in the national costume, feath- 
ers in hats, and the flush of patriotism 
was in every face. 

“What is it?” Iasked a young patriot, 
referring to the spectacle for which the 
crowd was eagerly waiting and watching. 

“ Parad,” he answered. 

“Es ist nicht ein ‘farad,’” scornfully 
spoke a stout old German lady standing 


* See also OUTING for June. 
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by—‘it is nothing.” The Hungarian 
reddened and looked as if he would have 
liked to murder her, but turned away. 
What else, indeed, could he do with a 
scornful woman in a crowded street ? 

Komorn is a rallying point of Magyar 
patriotism and a source of pride, for in 
the war of 1849 it was successfully de- 
fended by them against the Imperial 
arms. Its fortifications present a formi- 
dable front to the Danube at the juncture 
of the Waag, and supplementary forts 
are very much in evidence on the oppo- 
site shore. The scenery below Komorn 
is relieved by low hills and vineyard- 
environed villages on the slopes, chief 
among them being Neszmely, the wine 
“Neszmelyer” being justly celebrated 
throughout Hungary. 

It was not all gliding serenely along 
through these interesting phases of Hun- 
garian life, however. Occasionally I 
was reminded of the uncertainty of all 
terrestrial propositions by an abrupt or 
even astartling misadventure. A thing 
to be guarded against with a petroleum 
launch is allowing one’s stock of fuel to 
run out. By a careless miscalculation 
of distance and quantity I found myself 
adrift one evening without the means 
of making steam. The providence 
that watches over poor Jack appeared 
to seize upon the occasion to teach a les- 
son that was not soon forgotten. 

It was near sunset, and I was drifting 
with the current, congratulating myself 
that even without motive power I was 
making no inconsiderable progress,when 
I became aware of an ominously angry 
glare in the western sky. The next min- 
ute a rushing noise was heard ashore, 
and the forests of willows were seen to 
bend their heads and sway violently to 





‘“THE GRAIN IS CONVEYED IN RUDE ROWBOATS.” 
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the blast. 


In a trice a wall of air swept 
down and all but capsized the /w/ia in 
waters that had been piled up into angry 
waves so sudden as to be almost start- 


ling. Despite my utmost exertions with 
a paddle, the /u/ia was held broadside 
to the gale, and required constant atten- 
tion to prevent her filling with water or 
being blown over. 

In this helpless condition she drifted 
on toward a long row of mills which 
could be dimly seen through the gath- 
ering darkness ahead. The situation 
was critical, As the gale and the cur- 
rent swept her down upon the mills, I 
shouted ; but the millers were within, 
and the noise of the storm and the 
squealing of the wooden machinery ef- 
fectually drowned my voice. At last I 
found myself clinging desperately to a 
beam of a mill to prevent the /u/ia pass- 
ing under it and into the fatal arms of 
the wheel, which would have crushed 
her and dipped her under. My shouts 
were now heard, and the miller came 
out with a lantern and helped me clear 
of the mill. The /u/ia was half-full of 
water ; but the shore was now near by, 
and in a few minutes I was among the 
oziers up to my waist in water, tying the 
launch in position to receive the driving 
waves bow on, and give me a chance to 
bale her out and make things as snug 
‘as circumstances would permit for the 
night. 

The cathedral and town of Gran, with 
the archiepiscopal palace and chapter 
houses of the cathedral canons, form 
one of the most imposing collections 
of buildings on the Danube. The huge 
dome of the cathedral, built in imitation 
of St. Peter’s at Rome, situated on a hill, 
forms a conspicuous feature of the land- 
scape that is visible for many miles up 
the river. 

At Gran the marshy plain, with its 
wilderness of water, and low, willow 
islands, is intersected by a range of 
rocky hills. The river contracts to pass 
through the range at the foot of one of 
the boldest crags, on which is situated 
the remains of the famous fortress of 
Visegrad, a memorable place during the 
early Turkish wars, and a stronghold of 
importance to the kings of Hungary s0 
far back as the thirteenth century. 

It was Sunday, and on the way be- 
tween Visegrad and Budapest steam- 
boats loaded with excursionists were 
met going upstream for an outing at 
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““ VINEYARD-ENVIRONED VILLAC 


the fort, or Gross Maros, a place of vinc- 
yards opposite. Hats and kerchiefs were 
waved, and spontaneous applause given 
by the excursionists as they recognized 
the little launch bearing the Stars and 
Stripes which had come all the way 
from Hamburg. 

Neu Pest, a suburb of Pest, was the 
rendezvous that night, and there the 
Julia added to the ups and downs of 
her eventful career an adventure that 
might easily have ended far worse for 
her than it did. Neu Pest is a halting- 
place for the timber-rafts that are floated 
down from the forests above Gran to 
the yards of the Hungarian capital. In 
the evening, whilst I was ashore, a raft 
of big logs broke loose above, and, float- 
ing down to the /u/ia’s anchoring-place, 
swept her loose. <A party of raftsmen 
sprang into a boat, and, overtaking the 
raft, managed to get the /u/ia out of the 
tangle in time to prevent her being 
crushed like an eggshell as her captor 
crashed into another raft moored below. 

But a brief halt for letters and pro- 
visions was made at Pest, which, no 
less than Pressburg, had been march- 
ing onward since I wheeled across 
its suspension bridge six Summers be- 
fore. There are three bridges now, and 
along the Danube the impressive array 
of substantial buildings had been aug- 
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mented by the erection of large flour- 
mills and warehouses. Pest had a busy, 
prosperous look about it, seen from the 
Julia. Steam ferries were plying be- 
tween Pest and Buda, on the opposite 
side of the Danube, zigzagging across 
the river swiftly from one landing to 
another. Fleets of barges were moored 
along the wharves, lading and unlading; 
and lower down were a multitude of the 
same craft engaged in carrying flour 
and grain. Ashore the quays were the 
scene of a busy, picturesque life, an 
open-air market, where hundreds of 
peasants in the quaint national Hun- 
garian costume presided over heaps 
of melons and all manner of country . 
produce. 

Across the river, on a rocky height, is 
the fortress of Buda, or Ofen, once an 
important Roman station. In the four- 
teenth century it fell into the hands of 
the Turks, and remained in their pos- 
session one hundred and fifty years. 
Relics of both Roman and Turkish 
periods are there in plenty. A short 
distance away is a small mosque, that is 
a place of pilgrimage to which Turks 
go annually, even at the present day. 
Its preservation here, where the history 
of Turkish rule would scarcely justify 
the people in regarding the reminder of 
it with reverence or respect, is due to 4 











‘* THE CURRENT SWEPT HER DOWN UPON THE MILLS.” (2. 256.) 


special clause in the treaty of peace of 
Karlowitz, which obligated the en 
of Austria to keep it in order. 

From Pest the Danube traverses the 
vast Hungarian plain, and for five 
hundred kilometers the broad river 
winds and twists in every conceivable 
curve and angle whilst flowing in a 


general course to the south. Innumer- 
able islands were again the feature, and 
the river seemed to dominate the entire 
country. Hour after hour I was pass- 
ing through a vast wilderness of water 
and forest and swamp, to which there 
seemed no limit. The water was un- 
usually high, and much of the forest 
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was partly submerged. The trunks of 
the noble trees standing in the water 
made a gallant sight. Swineherds were 
seen poling about in rude punts, in 
charge of droves of hairy, wild-looking 
hogs, who enjoyed the inundation im- 
mensely. They swam over the deeper 
places, and waded and disported them- 
selves in the warm water with an ap- 
preciation as keen as a herd of their 
distant relatives, the hippopotami. 

Now and then I passed stretches of 
glorious forest standing in the waters 
and presenting most enchanting scenes, 
some of which I was, happily, able to 
secure with my camera. It is a charm- 
ing sight to see a forest of large trees 
standing in the water, the undergrowth 
submerged and out of sight; to look 
through the woods and see, far as eye 
can penetrate, the floor of glassy water, 
lightened up with a hundred gleams 
of bright sunlight that pierce through 
the cloud of foliage above. 

Occasionally I passed a wood-chop- 
per’s camp or a fisherman’s rendezvous 
with long lines of nets‘hanging on poles 
to dry. The men were all clad in the 
white costumes of the South Hunga- 
rian peasants, and were paddling about 
in boats of rudest pattern. “Huns” I] 
called them, for, indeed, the scene ap- 
pealed to me as more appropriate to 
the days of Atilla than of Franz Josef. 

Back of all this, however, was the 
richest agricultural district in Hungary, 
known as the “ Backsa,’ whence enor- 
mous quantities of grain are exported 
every year. It was in the sweep of a big 
bend of this part of the Danube that I 
passed a string of flour-mills, numbering 
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one hundred, the largest number in one 
group, I believe, on the river. The grain 
is conveyed from the shore to these 
mills in rude rowboats. The rowers 
have, from life-long practice and per- 
haps hereditary skill, acquired the 
greatest proficiency in manipulating the 
current between shore and mills, 

This swampy country, too, swarmed 
with mosquitoes, myriads of which en- 
deavored to make life a burden every 
evening. My refuge was to plaster 
hands, face and neck with a preparation 
of lard and peppermint, which, though 
not particularly agreeable as a separate 
consideration, at least secured me a 
vacant space in the clouds of my ene- 
mies in which to eat and sleep in peace. 

At long distances apart came a town 
or village—Mohacs, Baja, Batina—river 
ports for the back country. The two 
first named are important market towns 
with from fifteen thousand to twenty 


thousand inhabitants, and all three 
interesting from historical points of 
view. The battle of Mohacs, fought 


August 29th, 1526, between Turks and 
Christians, was one of the momentous 
conflicts of history, the result of which 
placed Hungary under the Moslem yoke 
for acentury anda half. It was in one 
of the extensive swamps we have just 
passed that the Magyar king, Lewis IL, 
perished whilst fleeing from the field 
where the pride and chivalry of Hun- 
gary went down before the then all- 
conquering Turkish arms. It was al- 
most on this same spot where Charles 
of Lorraine, 140 years later, in an- 
other great battle, routed the Turks 
and delivered the country from them. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


THE RACE OF THE YEAR. 


“ And every soul instinctive knew 
It lay betw een the mighty two. 


And — to ‘head and iy for ‘ade 
Newmarket’s hope and Yorkshire’s pride, 
Like horses harnessed side by side, 
Are struggling to the goal. 
Ride, gallant son of Ebor! ride 
For the dear honor of the north! 
Stretch every bursting sinew forth ; 
Put out thy inmost soul ! 


At once wan thirty a throats 
Rushes the Yorkshire roar, 
And the name of the northern winner floats 
A league from the course and more.” 
—Sir Francis Hastings Doyle. 


S John Ormsby disappeared in 
the direction of the stand, Jem 
Stayner, having cast a last care- 
ful look over the accoutrements 

of his two charges and finding every- 
thing satisfactory, turned to little Kirk, 
who was to ride Philosopher, saying : 

“Kirk, this is a queer-tempered mount 
you've got to-day. He is good enough 
to win if he will only try, but he is just 
as likely to finish last as anywhere. 
Don’t fuss with him. Let him do 
things his own way, and, above all, don’t 
punish him if he sulks. It only makes 
him worse. You've got the first colors 
on, and if you two are first and second, 
clear of the rest, Teddy will let you win 
Put him up, Bill !"°"— to Philosopher's 
awaiting attendant, who gave Kirk a 
lift into the saddle. 
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“Wait till Hartiand is ready, and go 
to the post together,” he continued. “I 
suppose they will have a parade, as 
usual.” 

Then turning to Marlow, who was to 
ride Hartland, he said earnestly: 

“ Now, Teddy, this is the greatest 
chance you ever had. The old horse is 
fairly red-hot. I’ve just warmed him up 
a half in fifty-one seconds with his 
clothes on, and as it is his first race this 
year, he ought to go pretty free with 
you. Get off as well as you can and 
try and keep well up in the first bunch 
till you get over there by the Darrell’s 
stable, and then make your run. Even 
if you should get into the lead, keep on 
riding him, as he is inclined to loaf after 
passing his horses. Keep your whip in 
your left hand, and don’t use it any 
more than you can help. Just shake it 
around his head and drive him with 
your heels. If Kirk’s mount gets sec- 
ond to you let him win, if you can do 
so safely, but don’t take any chances. 
That’s all. Get up!” 

Teddy Marlow received his “leg up,” 
settled himself in his saddle, knotted 
his reins to his liking, and with an 
anxious look on his girlish face, started 
for the track, followed by Kirk on Phi- 
losopher, while Stayner took his way 
across to the center of the infield to wit- 
ness the great contest. 

It was no very easy task for John 
Ormsby to struggle through that vast 
throng to his party upstairs, but he 
finally arrived at his box just as the 
bugle had sounded calling the horses to 
the post. He found that Miss Austin, 
Dick Halstead and John Hastings had 
joined the party, and all were brimming 
over with excitement at the approaching 
race, 

Some of the horses were already at 
the post, and others were on the way. 
Bursts of applause, starting at the pad- 
dock and spreading along the crowd 
closely packed against the rails, pro- 
claimed the advent of this or that pop- 
ular equine idol. The hand-clapping 
suddenly increased in a marked degree 
as two of the contestants, their riders 
wearing similar colors of blue and gold, 
cantered by. The first, a long, rangy, 
racy-looking black horse, whose coat 
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shone in the sun like polished ebony, 
mounted by a rider of almost equally 
sable hue, followed by a dainty-looking 
bay mare, her mane gayly decorated 
with ribbons, who tossed her beautiful 
head towards the vast assemblage as 
if acknowledging the almost universal 
homage so freely tendered to the game 
little “queen of the turf,” Fiametta. 
Her stable companion was Grandee, and 
upon the two were centered the hopes 
and dollars of the powerful California 
contingent. 

As they were passing, John Ormsby 
felt a slight tug at his arm, and turning, 
found the breathless Watt, slightly dis- 
ordered as to collar and neck-scarf, and 
streaming with perspiration, who thrust 
a couple of pieces of pasteboard into his 
hand with a hasty— 

“Dar’s de credentials, Mars John. 
Dey’s one hunderd at 4o to 1, an’ de od- 
der hunderd at 50 to 1. Dar wus one 
slate wid 60 to 1 on it, but I couldn’t git 


near "nuff to de man on account o’ de 
intervenin’ poperlation—tough place 
dat bettin’ ring to-day, suh; wusen a 


dog fight. Yas, suh!”’ 

“Thank you, Watt,” replied Ormsby. 
“You have a five-dollar interest in these 
with me, if they win.” 

“7f dey win! Noif ’bout it, suh; win 
sho’ —reg’lar cinch!”’ answered Watt. 

‘’Scuse me now, Mars John, I’se got to 
go downstairs an’ do some tall rootin’ 
fo’ de ole hoss. I had quite a argymint 
wid de officer befo’ I could git up heah, 
an’ I had t’ promise him I’d come right 
back. Thankee fo’ dat five-dollar in- 
terest,suh!’ And Watt disappeared in 
the throng at the rear of the boxes. 

As John Ormsby, after a hasty glance 
at the figures, thrust the tickets into his 
pocket, he could not help thinking what 
a vast change a few brief minutes would 
make in their value. They might be 
worth a small fortune, or they might be 
utterly worthless. If the latter, what 
then ? 

He was suddenly aroused from his 
meditations by a redoubled burst of ap- 
plause from almost every quarter as a 
beautiful chestnut horse appeared on 
the track with his handsome head dis- 
figured by the “ rogue’s badge ’” — a hood 
and blinkers. The favorite! There he 
goes! His satin coat was glistening like 
burnished bronze in the bright sunlight, 
his stride easy, powerful and regular 
as the piston-stroke of an engine. His 
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jockey was sitting him to perfection — 
feet rammed home in his stirrup-i Irons, 
back slightly arched, elbows in and 
hands well dow n, giving and taking with 
every stride and gather of the horse, 
There was a hard look on Dick Railey’s 
sallow, wasted face as Royal Worcester 
bounded along towards the star ting post, 
the black and gold chevroned jz icket of 
the determined rider whistling through 
the breeze. A renewed outburst of ap- 
plause, as the pair were passing the bet- 
ting ring, startled the horse into a sud- 
den and tremendous buck-jump that 
would have unseated almost any aver- 
age rider, but Dick Railey’s iron grip set- 
tled him immediately, evoking a shout 
of admiration at his fine horsemanship, 
He was the crack rider of the West, hav- 
ing ridden the horse in most of his races, 
and had been brought East especially 
for to-day’s great event. Hemphill had 
promised him a princely fee should he 
win, and if nerve, skill and steadfast 
honesty of purpose could land Royal 
Worcester first at the finish, Dick Rai- 
ley meant to get him there. 

“ By Jove, he looks well!” exclaimed 
John Hastings, in a sudden burst of gen- 
uine admiration as they swept by. “I 
wish I had put a bet on that fellow.” 

“Why, Mr. Hastings, I am _ aston- 
ished!” cried Miss Austin. “I thought 
you saw no other horse in the race than 
Hartland?” 

“T haven't seen him yet.” 

“Well, there he goes now!” said 
Ormsby as Philosopher and Hartland 
cantered by, the former outlooking the 
latter immensely, and wearing Mr. 
Grey’s first colors as jauntily as if he 
really meant to be on his best behavior 
that day at least. 

“Why, what does that mean?” ex- 

claimed Miss Ormsby, consulting her 
programme. “Hartland has the second 
colorson. What ashame! Heisa very 
much better horse than Philosopher.” 

“Mr. Grey declares to win with Phi- 
losopher,” replied her uncle, “if he can. 

“Yes,” said Hastings, “zf he can! But 
it is a very large- sized if in this case. 
Unless that crazy-headed brute has im- 
proved very much since his last few 
races, you won't be bothered watching 
him after he has gone half the distance 
at the rate this field will carry him. Ol 
Hartland will have to do the trick if it 
is possible, as he has always had to do 
before.” 
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“Here comes the parade!” broke in 
Halstead, as the seventeen Sub-Rosa 
candidates, having formed in Indian file 
at the head of the stretch, were now pac- 
ing slowly toward the stand, headed by 
Hartland. 

“There’s a lucky omen!” cried Vir- 
ginia, gleefully, as she saw her old fa- 
vorite marching at the head of that 


goodly array of cracks. “Oh, I f£xow 
he'll win now !”’ 
“T only hope your omen is a true 


one!” replied Halstead, fervently. 

John Ormsby said nothing, but as he 
gazed silently, and it even seemed sadly, 
at the proud line of thoroughbreds with 
arching necks and glittering eyes, he 
was thinking that all but ove of that 
gallant company were soon to feel the 
sharp and bitter sting of defeat. His 
old college lore came back to him, and 
for an instant he almost fancied the 
hand-clapping had changed to the clash 
of the blood-stained broadswords in the 
Roman arena, and the hum of the vast 
crowd rose and swelled into the doomed 
gladiator’s wild death chant : 

“Ave Casar! Moriturite salutant !” 

The long line having defiled past the 
stand, suddenly wheeled and cantered 
back to the starting post. The excite- 
ment of the people had almost reached 
fever-heat, thousands of voices sound- 
ing at once making a perfect Babel 
of tongues; gloves, handkerchiefs and 
jewelry were staked by the hundreds, 
and many a fair gamester, carried away 
by the excitement surrounding her, 
ventured sadly beyond her powers to 
pay if she should lose. 

A sudden hush fell upon the vast 
gathering. 

“The world without, the sky above, 

Have glided from the straining eyes ; 

Future and Past, and Hate and Love — 

The life that wanes, the friend that dies "— 
were all for the moment as if they had 
never been. From the haughty grande 
dame in her select box upstairs to the 
bedizened coquet in the seats of the 
lower tier, from the many times million- 
aire in the members’ stand to the coat- 
less, penniless “hustler” in the infield, 
all were animated by one universal, 
common thought: “ Who will win?” 

Every eye was turned to the starting 
post at the head of the quarter stretch, 
where the bright afternoon sun gleamed 
and sparkled upon the ever-changing, 
Mmany-hued clusters of silks and satins. 
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Borne upon the clear air, the clarion- 
toned voice of the bronze-featured, 
snowy-haired starter could be distinctly 
heard at intervals during the inevitable 
breakaways. 

“Now, boys, what zs the use of break- 
ing away like that? Oh,no! I won't 
start you till you’re allinline. Oh, yes, 
that’sright, Andy! Break off with those 
two horses walking back to you! Turn 
round, all of you, and go back! Go 
back! Do you hear? There you go 
again, Andy. You’re having your fun 
now. I'll have wzze when 1 go back to 
the judges. Jim, take hold of that horse 
and lead him back! What the devil are 
you trying to do,Sanderson? Allof you 
go back to Mr. Maynard’s horse! Stand 
still, William! I'll send them back to 
you. Harrison, why don’t you move up 
with that mare? Do you want to get 
left again? Turn your horse around, 


Kirk! Oh, you can’t, eh? Poor boy! 
What a lot of strength you’ve lost since 
last week! Go back, all of you! Fitz- 
gerald, I’m surprised at you/ Drive 
them back, Jim, if they won’tgo! Look 
out there! Come on,all of you! Come 


on! GO!!” 

A simultaneous rush and thunder of 
more than three score of iron-shod hoofs, 
an answering shout from tens of thou- 
sands of throats, “They’re off!” the 
starter’s red flag flashes downward 
through the air, and the great race has 
begun. 

In a few brief moments the mingled 
human and equine cluster passed in 
front of the stand, with Barclay Alstyne’s 
pink jacket on Torquay a length in front 
of Master Mason, who headed the close- 
ly bunched lot behind him. 

“Oh, where is Hartland? I don’t see 
him anywhere!” cried Virginia, in 
breathless excitement. 

“ There he is, in the middle of the lot,” 
replied Hastings, who, with watch in 
hand, was closely following the flying 
squadron with his eyes. 

Round the first turn they flew, Master 
Mason increasing his lead, followed by 
Eros and Torquay. 

“ First quarter in 254,” said Hastings, 
glancing at his watch. “Lord, zat a 
clip!” 

Round the far turn and into the back 
stretch the terrific pace still held. Eros 
and Tom Totten had joined Master 
Mason and, as Hastings expressed it, 
were “fairly setting the track on fire.” 
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Half in 51; three-quarters in 1:16. 
And then the weak spot in many a 
horse began to show, many falling more 
hopelessly in the rear at every stride. 
Eros and Master Mason were still show- 
ing the way at apparently undiminished 
speed. About three lengths behind the 
leaders came a solid bunch of half a 
dozen, Fiametta, Royal Worcester, Gran- 
dee, Hamburg, Hartland, and Torquay 
running so closely that it was almost 
impossible to separate them distinctly. 
Philosopher, having had quite enough, 
had joined the rear division. 

“Where is Hartland now, Mr. Hast- 
ings?” cried Miss Ormsby, to whose 
excited vision the fast-flying bunch in 
the far distance seemed but a confused 
mass of color. 

“Right there, close up in the second 
bunch,” replied Hastings. “He ought 
to come right along now if he can. 
Seven-eighths in 1:284%. Whew! Never 
mind. The faster the leaders run, the 
quicker they will stop!” 

All through the first half of the race 
Hartland had been running freer and 
stronger than ever before. Marlow had 
been able to keep him in good position 
around the turn and into the back stretch, 
the old horse, meanwhile, pulling as he 
could pull when he wanted to, rasping 
his rider’s hands across his saddle-bow 
and almost tearing his arms off in his 
effort to overcome the strong, steady 
restraint of the reins. 

Passing the Darrell stables about half 
a mile from home, Master Mason fell 
back suddenly, having completely shot 
his bolt. A simultaneous closing up 
immediately followed, and the racing 
began in absolute earnest. To his dis- 
may, Marlow found himself suddenly 
closely pocketed in the very center of 
the flying bunch and utterly unable to 
get through to make his run at that 
point as ordered. 

Fiametta, running next the rail, was 
leading by a neck. Next to her, on the 
outside, was Eros, while Hamburg was 
directly in front of Hartland, Torquay 
and Royal Worcester being on the ex- 
treme outside. Round the turn leading 
to the home-stretch they flew, and as 
Teddy Marlow found himself unable to 
get through, a great lump swelled in his 
throat. A dim mist seemed to float 
before his eyes and fora brief second he 
recalled, even amidst the wltips cracking 
like pistol-shots and the rapid hoof- 
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strokes sounding like muffled thunder 
in his ears, how he had stood close by 
the very place he was then passing while 
the inaugural Sub-Rosa was being Tun, 
and had seen the two favorites, ridden 
by the crack jockeys, Jim McFarlan and 
Tom Fitzgerald, helplessly fastened in 
the center even as he was then, and 
powerless to get out until too late, 

As they swung into the home-stretch 
a many-voiced shout was borne to his 
ears, 

“ Fiametta wins! Fiametta wins!” 

And fast-dying hope almost gave way 
to despair. A glance in front showed 
him the “ Queen of the Turf ” shoot into 
a clear lead of her field, as Harrison re. 
laxed his steadying pull. 

At that moment Hamburg, upon 
whom Fitzgerald had been hard at work, 
suddenly faltered and began to roll in 
his stride like a water- logged ship. Still 
hopelessly persevering with his mount, 
Fitzgerald heard a hoarse, rasping cry 
behind him from Teddy Marlow. 

“You’re beat, Tom! For God’s sake 
pull out for me! 1” 

A fairer, more generous opponent 
than Tom Fitzgerald never wore silk, 
and without relaxing for an instant his 
effort on the rapidly tiring Hamburg, 
he bore slightly to the right, and the 
next instant, under a couple of stinging 
cuts from Marlow’s whip, Hartland 
dashed by, the way now open for him. 

“Go on, Kid! You'll beat the West- 
erner !” shouted Fitzgerald, as he recog- 
nized the colors he himself had worn so 
often to victory. 

Royal Worcester, a most difficult 
horse to ride, owing to his propensity 
to swerve in a close struggle, had been 
giving Dick Railey no end of trouble 
all through the race, bearing out on the 
turns and running all on one rein, re- 
quiring all his rider’s strength and skill 
to keep him from losing too much 
ground. But when once fairly straight- 
ened out for home, directly Railey sat 
down to ride him in earnest, he ran 
straight and true, and almost before 
Harrison, on Fiametta, with the shouts 
of his own name as winner ringing in 
his ears, could realize what had hap- 
pened, both Royal Worcester and Hart- 
land had passed him. 

With but little more than a furlong 
yet to go, Dick Railey looked upon the 
rich prize for his employer, with the 
attendant glory and prestige for him- 
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self, as almost within his grasp. Hart- 
jand, with a clear road before him, had, 
however, now begun torun in down- 
right earnest, and right nobly was he 
making good his trainer’s proud boast 
that “he was the best finisher that ever 
stood on iron!” With head outstretched 
and ears laid flat on his sweating neck, 
he seemed to increase his already tre- 
mendous stride, even his whole body 
seemed to lengthen, and before Railey 
could fairly realize it, Hartland’s coarse, 
ugly head, with its straining eyeballs 
and flaring, blood-shot nostrils, was al- 
most on even terms with Royal Wor- 
cester’s saddle-girths. The shout for 
the Western horse then changed to a 
mighty roar of : 

“Hartland wins! Hartland wins!” 

It fell on Railey’s ear with almost 
stunning effect. His sallow face paled 
toa sickly hue, and the famous Western 
race-rider redoubled his efforts; hands 
and heels were hard at work, and every 
art at his command was used to main- 
tain his short half-length advantage to 
the finish, then less than a furlong 
away. 

Not even when Teddy Marlow is in 
his coffin will his bright young face be 
bleached to a more deathly pallor than 
it was then. The newly revived hope 
made his head reel, as with close-knit 
brows, glowing eyes, and teeth clinched 
so tightly that the point of the jaw 
seemed straining through the skin, he 
drove his steel-clad heels again and 
again into Hartland’s blood-soaked 
flanks, and stanch and unflinching as a 
Heathwood game-cock, the gallant old 
horse bravely answered the call. Grad- 
ually, but none the less surely, he was 
gaining, gaining, always gaining on his 
hooded rival, then but a neck in front. 

Dick Railey’s terrific drive was too 
much for Royal Worcester. The old 
soft strain asserted itself, and he swerved 
from the direct straight line. Quick as 
a flash Railey’s ready whip cut him 
cruelly along the neck, raising great 
welts on the delicate, satin-like skin. 
The punishment straightened him again, 
but the mischief was done! The slight 
deviation had brought Hartland on even 
terms with him, and they ran locked 
together, stride for stride, while the 
shouts, screams, and even oaths and 
blasphemy, from the frenzied multitude 
Were appalling. 

In almost the very last stride Railey, 


in a desperation born of frenzy, fairly 
wound his whip around and under his 
horse, and as, pain-maddened, Royal 
Worcester’s hooded head again swerved 
to the right, Hartland, running game, 
true and straight as a bullet, flashed 
across the finish, winner of the great 
race by the shortest of heads, in full 
two seconds faster time than it had ever 
been run before! 
* # % * ® 

So close had the finish been that none 
but the judges could be certain which 
had won, and a momentary, breathless 
silence that was almost painful ensued, 
until Hartland’s number, “ 7,” was hoist- 
ed over “3,” when a shout went up that 
seemed to fairly rend the heavens. 
Thousands leaped the rails and over- 
flowed the track. It was almost impos- 
sible for the tired horses to make their 
way through to weigh in, even when 
aided by the police. 

Jem Stayner had fairly to fight his 
way to his horse. As Teddy Marlow 
dismounted, the crowd of admirers 
seized him and would have carried him 
off in triumph without more ado, had 
they not been emphatically restrained 
by Stayner. 

“What the devil are you trying to 
do?” he shouted. “Let him make his 
weight first, can’t you?” 

And almost carrying the half-breath- 
less lad before him, he struggled and 
pushed his way to the scales. 

When the welcome “ All right” was 
heard, the mammoth floral chair, sur- 
mounted by a huge horseshoe, was 
hoisted from the judges’ platform by a 
score of willing hands. Teddy Marlow 
was lifted into the seat, and with suf- 
fused eyes and a half-dazed, helpless 
look on his face, was borne in triumph 
to the paddock amid the yelling and 
cheering that was deafening. 

Hartland stood in the center of the 
crowd closely packed around him, his 
drooping crest, blood-gorged eyes, and 
blood-stained, heaving flanks showing 
the severity of the late struggle. Jem 
Stayner, evidently greatly excited, made 
an heroic endeavor to retain his self- 
possession. 

“Take a short hold of him, Bill,” he 
said quietly. “Sponge his head off, 
Tom. Nottoomuch! Look out, there! 
He'll kill some of you !”—as Hartland 
showed his appreciation of the grateful, 
cooling douche by a vicious lashing out 
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of his heels. “Scrape him a little over 
the loin, there,” he continued. “That 
will do! Where’s his linsey ?” 

“Hold on, Jem!” came thecry. “ Put 
on his collar first !”’ 

An attendant brought the great floral 
collar always bestowed upon a Sub-Rosa 
winner. It was slipped over his head 
and adjusted, Hartland making one or 
two vicious snaps at the green smilax, 
which evidently looked very luscious 
and tempting to him. 

“JT don’t blame you for being hungry, 
old fellow,” grinned Stayner with a re- 
sounding slap on the horse’s streaming 
neck. “It’s quite a while since you 
had breakfast. Loosen that girth a lit- 
tle, Bill. Allright now. Go on to the 
stable.” 

And, accompanied by the still cheer- 
ing crowd and half-stunned by the 
shoulder-slapping and  hand-shaking, 
Jem Stayner, prouder and happier than 
he had ever been before or ever will be 
again, followed the pride of his heart to 
the paddock. 

The vast human sea surged again to- 
ward the betting-ring, and the great 
Sub-Rosa race was over. 


CHAPTER XX. 
FORTUNE'S FAVORITE. 


OHN ORMSBY had given the race 
up as lost when he saw Fiametta 
turn into the stretch clear of every- 
thing, with the race apparently in 

hand. His heart felt heavy as lead, and 
he looked across the field away from 
the bunch of horses, feeling more dis- 
appointed and disheartened than ever 
before in all his life. Then there was 
a shout from Hastings of : 

“ By George, the old horse is coming ! 
Oh, if it were only a quarter further!” 

He turned his eyes again towards the 
horses, then in the last furlong. The 
change was a startling one. The great 
mare had fallen back to third place, and 
Hartland and Royal Worcester had the 
trace between them. The newly revived 
hope almost took his breath away, and 
when the two horses passed over the 
line side by side, it seemed to him al- 
most an eternity before Hartland’s wel- 
come number was hoisted as winner. 

What a blessed relief! His troubles 
were all over then, yet the reaction was 
so great that he scarcely realized the 
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full extent of his sudden happiness, 
Virginia was sitting still as death, her 
hands clutching each other, her face 
flushed crimson, her eyes suffused with 
tears. Miss Austin was laughing almost 
hysterically. 

Thinking the two girls would recover 
their equanimity sooner if unrestrained 
by his presence, Mr. Ormsby moved 
quietly away, and descending to the bet- 
ting ring, collected his welcome win. 
nings, feeling as he did so that life was 
very sweet after all, and that the old 
truism had again been verified in his 
case, that the darkest cloud has a silver 
lining. . 

Dudley Dixon, in quest of the dower 
that was to insure him the maid of 
his choice, had made his way early to 
the track, determined to obey implicit- 
ly Hastings’ instructions. Struggling 
through the crowd next the rails, the 
first race-horse he saw was a glossy 
black, ridden by a rider wearing a scar- 
let jacket. One glance at his number 
was enough, and the young adventur- 
er hastened to the French mutual ma- 
chines, where, with more prudence than 
would have been expected, he placed 
only five dollars each way on the famous 
black sprinter Germanic, whose run- 
ning had been so bad lately that he 
was driven to an extreme outside price 
in the betting. Germanic won all the 
way by a couple of lengths, and Dudley 
Dixon’s ten dollars were increased to 
nearly three hundred and fifty in a trifle 
over a minute of time. When he saw 
the result in figures on the blackboard, 
he mentally cursed his timidity in not 
doing exactly as Hastings had coun- 
seled, in which case his winnings would 
have been double. 

As the first bell rang for the Sub-Rosa, 
he placed himself in the long line form- 
ing in front of the mutual machines, and 
melting away as the many betters were 
supplied with their vouchers. His turn 
came at last, and he faced the clerk with 
his roll of bills, saying in a voice he 
could hardly recognize as his own: 

“Forty straight tickets on Grey's 
stable, please !” 

“Great Caesar!” was the astonished 
clerk’s reply. “These are only five 
apiece. Go over there to the right and 
buy four fifty-dollar tickets.” : 

Dixon left the line and followed the 
directing hand of an officer, falling into 
a much smaller line opposite the “ fifty’ 
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machine. He soon received his tickets, 
and retaining between forty and fifty of 
his winnings, determined that he would 
have a good time even if he lost the 
venture. He invested the remaining 
hundred in a couple of fifty-dollar place- 
tickets on the same pair. 

Emerging from the crowd breathless 
and disordered, he ran across two of his 
friends, to whom he joyfully confided 
his recent good fortune. Of course 
such a winning had to be celebrated, 
and the trio sought the seductive cool- 
ness of the “gold room.” Time flew by 
unheeded, and Dixon and his friends 
were suddenly aroused from their con- 
viviality by the deafening shouts over- 
head, proclaiming the finish of the great 
race. Dixon dashed upstairs, but the 
race Was Over. 

“Who won?” was his anxious query 
of his neighbor. 

“Why, Royal Worcester, of course !”’ 
was the over-confident reply. 

Dixon’s dreams of bliss faded; but just 
then the numbers were hoisted and the 
roar of “ Hartland wins!” almost stun- 
nedthe poor boy. Yes, there it was, sure 
enough, and he darted wildly through 
the crowd to the blackboard, when he 
realized that his investment had netted 
him over eleven thousand dollars. He 
could scarcely believe his eyes. Yet 
there it was, plain as chalk could make 
it. No. 894, straight, $2,300. No. 2256, 
place, $1,010. Four times $2,300 is 
$9,200; twice $1,010 is $2,020. Dixon 
caught his breath and his head grew 
dizzy. The sum seemed to him almost 
an impossibility. But joy seldom kills, 
and quickly recovering himself, he secur- 
edhis little fortune snugly in the inner- 
most recesses of his sadly rumpled vest. 

He felt like exclaiming with Monte 
Cristo, “The world is mine!” What 
would Mr. Austin say now? Well, he 
would just let that gruff old party see 
who was who and what was what. And 
what would Ethel say? Oh, she'd be ail 
tight, of course! And happy little Dud- 
ley sauntered around, fancying air-cas- 
tles such as the wealth of Croesus could 
hardly build. 

Suddenly he caught sight of old Mr. 
Congrieve standing on the extreme out- 
side of the crowd, attentively scanning 
his programme. Why, there was the 
dear old fellow who first suggested his 
backing Hartland! He must have won 


also, Dudley told himself, and as happi- 
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ness, like misery, loves company, they 
would be happy together. 

But Mr.Congrieve was far from hap- 
py. He had been rudely jostled by the 
crowd, his tender feet had been tram- 
pled upon, his more tender ribs had been 
roughly jammed by careless elbows, 
and, worst of all, he had lost his money. 
Altogether the old gentleman was in a 
most irascible mood, and was gloomily 
trying tostudy out how he could retrieve 
some of his losses, when a slap on the 
back almost dashed the breath out of 
him and a pair of arms grasped him in 
an ecstatic hug as he heard Dudley 
Dixon’s voice : 

“Hurrah for us, old fellow! Hurrah 
for you especially ! Great winners, aren't 
we?” 

“Confound it! What do you mean ?” 
gasped the old gentleman. “Who are 
you, anyway? Oh! it’s you, is it?” he 
sputtered, as his returning breath and 
eyesight enabled him to recognize the 
happy youngster, who seemed meditat- 
ing another affectionate demonstration. 

“Yes, it is I. How much did you win? 
A lot, I hope. I’ve got more money than 
I ever dreamed of having. Great horse, 
isn’t he?” 

This was wormwood and gall to the 
old fellow as he remembered his words 
of the evening before. 

“Never mind how much I won!” he 
snarled. “I suppose you are quite a 
millionaire now.” 

“ Not quite that,” laughed Dixon. “But 
I’ve done very well. Look here!” — 
spreading his hands over the great roll 
of bills beneath his vest. ‘“ How’s that, 
old chap?” 

“Very nice! Very nice, indeed!” growl- 
ed the envious man. “You'd better get 
out of here. Some one may steal your 
wealth ere you get home with it—wish 
to heaven some one would,” he fervently 
added to himself—“ yes, get away home, 
and the next time you chance to win 
a few dollars, don’t go around slapping 


‘people as if they were sacks, and making 


an infernal idiot of yourself generally.” 

The remaining races had no interest 
for Dudley, and he was soon speeding 
towards home on the densely crowded 
train. Jammed in on the steps and 
holding on for dear life, the evening 
breeze whirled his hat away across the 
green fields. No matter. What signified 
ahat? He could buy a whole hat-store 
if he wanted to. 
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Making his way hatless to the Hoff- 
man House, he dined right royally with 
a couple of companions whom he met 
there. The long-threatened shower had 
begun to fall heavily, but rain could not 
dampen Dudley’s high spirits, and bor- 
rowing from the hotel porter an ancient 
tile that had evidently done frequent 
duty on St. Patrick’s Day, he invited his 
friends to the Casino to fitly celebrate 
the occasion. 

The next morning Dudley, with the 
valor that only the possession of money. 
can inspire, sought Mr. Austin in his pri- 
vate office, and without any preamble, 
started boldly into the subject by saying : 

“Well, Mr. Austin, ’ve come for Ethel.” 

“Bless my soul, Dixon, she’s not here! 
Never comes to the office!” 

“Yes, 1 know. Idon’t mean that. I 
mean— you know you said—that if I 
could get five thousand you would give 
your consent, you remember.” 

“Yes, I remember quite well,” replied 
the good-natured merchant. “But I 
don’t see that you are any nearer that 
stipulation now than when it was made.” 
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“Oh, yes, I am, sir!” was the confident 
reply. “I’ve got that five, and five more 
besides, and here are two certificates of 
deposit,” he continued, spreading the 
documents out before his astonished 
listener, whose first thought was that 
Dixon had robbed a bank. 

“Have you just come in possession 
of your legacy?” asked astonished Mr, 


Austin. 
“Legacy? No, sir!” was the lofty 
reply. ‘That, Mr. Austin, is the result 


of a little speculation I went into, I 
hope you will remember your promise 
as to my engagement with Miss Ethel.” 

“Oh, yes! I presume so, Of course, 
I’'llspeak to Mrs, Austin to-night. Dear 
me! This is very sudden.” 

That evening Mr. Austin did speak to 
his wife on the subject, and passed a 
very bad hour in consequence. At first 
she flatly refused to consent, but her 
daughter’s tears finally silenced her ob- 
jections, and she could but comfort her- 
self with the thought that even if the 
engagement were announced, there was 
always a possibility of its being broken. 


To be continued. 


HORSEBACK SKETCHES. 


Jury Rupes. 


BY JESSIE F. O’DONNELL.* 


‘“The white heat pales the skies from side to 
side ; 
But in still lakes and rivers, cool, content, 
Like starry blooms in a new firmament, 
White lilies float and regally abide.” 


—Helen Hunt Jackson. 
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2... lightful horse- 
we back excur- 
1 sions of the 
year. We start in 


the early morning 
to avoid the heat, 
with books and 
lunch-baskets, for a day’s out- 
ing, and though the air is 
often sultry and the sun over- 
takes us before we reach the river’s 
shaded banks, or the more distant for- 
est ponds where finer blossoms grow, 
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the ride is still pleasant. The morning 
melodies of June have perceptibly de- 
creased ; robins and bluebirds are losing 
their song, and the bobolink’s répertoire 
has dwindled to a commonplace chirp, 
while his courtship’s gay dress has been 
changed for sober apparel befitting the 
cares of a family; yet the twittering of 
young birds, the drumming of wood- 
peckers, and the querulous call of “ Bob 
White ” are not unmusical. 

The crested titmouse may be seen 
with wife and children hunting for eggs 
and larve of insects in rotten wood; 
the indigo bluebird is still in full song, 
and greets us from fence-rails and 
clover-fields ; flocks of our pretty com- 
mon bluebirds hover over meadows of 
perch on mullein stalks watching for 
heedless insects ; red-headed woodpeck- 
ers commit their thefts on the young 
Indian corn, and kingbirds flit above 
the woodland pools in search of the 
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winged insects which haunt them, or dip 
and bathe in the quiet waters. 

Crowds of insects are busy in meadow 
and roadside, and their merry, shrill 
voices deepen and multiply as the day 
advances; the sun’s rays beat more 
fiercely upon us, the sky grows hot and 
dazzling, and we long for the cool wood- 
land shadows ; the horses creep lazily 
onward, and we have little inclination 
tourge them to greater speed, though 
our faces burn, our heads ache; we 
begin to wonder why we came, and 
the straight, sandy road seems endless. 
But we reach the forest at last, dark, 
cool, and filled with delightful surprises; 
a chipmunk whisks across our path ; 
woodmice scurry away from the horses’ 
feet; a startled bird darts past us; red 
squirrels race up the trees, and mark 
our intrusion with bright, startled eyes ; 
gay blossoms look up at us from the 
little-trodden path, and mossy old tree 
trunks, prone across it, tempt our horses 
and their riders to daring leaps. 

The charm of forest-paths is their ir- 
regularity. One knows not just where 
their sudden curves and turns will lead. 
Who knows what lies in wait in those 
dark mysterious aisles, where the trees 
seem to meet and bar further progress ? 
Our horses catch the vague, indefinable 
fear, pausing with ears alert and keen 
eyes piercing the shadows, as if they 
and we were on the brink of some 
mighty secret. A subtle Presence and 
Premonition are astir. What awaits us 
at the end of this forest aisle? Will we 
stumble upon a sleeping fawn, or do 
these interlacing branches open upon a 
mystic convocation of dryads ? 

Pushing forward to the opening, we 
catch the flutter of white robes and the 
waving of white hands, and half fancy 
we have come, uninvited guests, to some 
grand gathering of the water-sprites as 
the snowy lilies bend and sway upon 
the pond’s dark waters, and seem, in- 
deed, sentient beings from some sphere 
remote from earth. 

-Our first rapture at the beautiful 
sight is speechless, then delighted ex- 
clamations escape us, as we spring to 
the ground and unsaddle the horses pre- 
paratory to embarking in the Ac/fze, for 
Hal and Rex drove over yesterday, and 
brought the boat, or the creamy blos- 
soms would prove tantalizing indeed. 
Our lily-excursions mean three trips 
for some of us—a drive to bring the 
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boat, and another to carry it back, with 
the horseback rides, sugar-plums_be- 
tween, like the cream in the chocolate. 

Daisy and I loop up our skirts and 
climb to mossy logs or stumps on the 
banks of the pond, where we can look 
out over the still water with its myriad 
exquisite blossoms. Then the boat is 
launched, and Rex paddles out into 
their midst while the rest of us fill the 
boat with the lovely, fragrant blossoms. 
There is no flower more beautiful—its 
snowy petals “white as the thoughts of 
an angel,” its heart of rare gold. I have 
found lilies, perfect in form and beauty, 
but without perfume. They are like 
Undine before she found her soul. But 
more beautiful than the blossom itself 
is the manner of its growth. In the 
darkness of the pond’s sunless waters, 
the lily weaves its pearl and gold, from 
the black mud and slime the closed bud 
pushes ever to the light till, on the breast 
of the parent waters, the blossom ex- 
pands in stainless light and radiance. 
So white souls sometimes spring from 
black depths of misery and vice, and we 
half disbelieve their stainlessness, with 
the old query: “Can any good thing 
come out of Nazareth?” 

Occasional cool, cloudy days we have 
in July, when the sky-view is magnifi- 
cent, the bright clear blue filled with 
clouds, varying from the fleeciest, airiest 
white through all shades of pearl and 
gray to storm-clouds fairly black. Polly 
and I rode to Martinsburgh, three miles 
distant, on suchaday. A breeze tem- 
pered the heat, and an occasional light 
sprinkle of rain laid the dust ; bees and 
butterflies were busy in the stretches of 
red clover, gill-over-the-ground, and dai- 
sies ; the pale yellow of the June grain 
fields was deepening to gold; the young 
corn was growing green and tall, and a 
stupid cow in a field full of daisies, 
thistles, clover, and all sweet things, had 
poked her head between the fence-rails 
and was cropping the thistles outside. 

“Just like the rest of us!” sighed Polly. 
“Why is it that thistles the other side of 
the fence are sweeter than clover inside?” 

Dismounting by the roadside, we gath- 
ered our hands full of beautiful blue- 
bells, which grew luxuriantly in the 
fence corners, and tempted by the 
cheery click of the mowing machine 
and the fragrance of the dying grass 
and flowers, wandered into a neighbor- 
ing hayfield and dreamed away an hour. 























































IN the party were six, 

, not counting the 

guide, who indeed 

soon proved him- 

self to be “no 

count.” It matters 

not where we were 

from or by what 

names we were 

known. We were all members in good 

standing of the Ancient Order of United 

Outers, and enthusiastic on the subject 

of trout. There were an artist, a me- 

chanical engineer, a musician, a Cornell 

undergraduate, a New Yorker (distin- 

guishing title) and a counselor-at-law, 

the unworthy scribe of the expedition. 

In addition to these there was a person 

alleged by the enthusiast who procured 

him for us, to be a guide and cook well 

versed in the mysteries of woodcraft 

and frying-pan, and a great worker 

withal. <A brief experience proved him 

to be neither, and with one accord we 

dubbed him the “Great Original Nui- 
sance.” 

Our first plan, when discussing our 
Summer vacation, had been to go to 
Vermilion Lake, in Northern Minnesota, 
but learning that there were no trout 
in that region and being eager in the 
quest of salmo fontinalis, we decided to try 
the Brulé River, a stream emptying into 
Lake Superior on its north shore, about 
sixteen miles east of Grand Marais. 

Our selection of this place was the 
result of much deliberation over signs 
which, to the initiated, looked favorable. 
It was in a trout country. We could find 
but one man who had been near there, 
and he was so guarded in his state- 
ments, that we were impressed with 
the idea that there were more untold. 


Vague rumors of bear and other game 
also reached us. It was the bear that 
brought the artist around. He was 
rather loath at first to give up the sce- 
nery at Vermilion, but having prom- 
ised several bear skins to his friends, 
he could not afford to take any chances, 
Bear he must have, and he accordingly 
armed himself with a shotgun and some 
three hundred shells. 

The musician and myself were the 
photographers of the party, each hav- 
ing a small camera and a desire to 
“take”? everything. The artist affected 
to look down on this branch of the serv- 
ice as being basely mechanical and en- 
tirely outside the realm of true art. 
But we got even with him by photo- 
graphing him in xégligé dress. These 
same cameras proved a very happy ad- 
dition to the outfit, and afforded us oc- 
cupation and amusement on many a day 
when nothing would bite but the black- 
flies and mosquitoes. 

We left Duluth in the evening on the 
steamer &. G. Stewart, reaching Grand 
Marais the next morning. So far as a 
few frame houses and a string of fish- 
ermen’s shanties represented civiliza- 
tion, we left it behind us at this point. 

The run from Grand Marais to the 
mouth of the Brulé was thoroughly de- 
lightful. The lake was like glass, the 
air cool and bracing, and we were in a 
state of expectant exhilaration which 
enabled us to enjoy it to the utmost. 
About nine o’clock we sighted the 
break in the outline of the woods which 
marked the course of the Brulé. 

As we had but one boat of our own, 
a light cedar canoe, our heavy bag- 
gage was loaded into the steamer’s 
boat, and the canoe impressed into the 
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passenger service. The engineer took 
her bow, I crawled into the stern and 
the artist sat on the floor boards amid- 
ships. In this helpless position we 
piled bags and bundles upon him until 
he was nearly out of sight, shoved off 
from the steamer’s side, and sinking our 
addles to the round in the clear water, 
started for the shore. Our craft was 
most cruelly overloaded, and with even 
a light swell we might have fared badly. 
No mishap, however, occurred, and we 
soon ran the nose of the canoe into the 
mouth of the river which we had come 
five hundred miles to see. There it 
was before us, an actual verity, and in 
appearance not a whit below our expec- 
tations. It was no insignificant brook, 
but a lordly river, dashing out between 
tall cliffs in a foaming cascade, and 
spreading out in a broad stretch of quiet 
water at the mouth. 

Getting the canoe into the river, 
heavily loaded as she was, proved to be 
no easy matter. The beach all along 
this part of Lake Superior is composed 
of gravel which the waves pile in high 
banks, in some places completely dam- 
ming the mouths of the smaller streams, 
so that the water can be seen trickling 
out through the bank of gravel. The 


Brulé, however, was too strong to be 
treated in this way, but its actual outlet 
had been reduced to a space about a 
rod in width, through which the water 


rushed like a mill-race. After several 
failures, and by dint of much pushing, 
paddling and shouting, we forced the 
canoe through this rapid and into the 
quiet water inside. I wonder now how 
we ever did it. Tying the cance to a 
clump of alders, we climbed the bank 
and sat down. We were in the wilder- 
ness at last. 

The next thing was to select a place 
for the tents. Certain premonitory 
symptoms of mosquitoes and blackflies 
induced us to camp on the beach at the 
edge of the woods and about eighty 
tods from the river. Everything had, 
of course, been landed on the wrong 
side of the mouth, and had to be trans- 
ported across or around that narrow 
chute of swift water. And here the “ Nui- 
sance”” developed a skill and fertility 
of resource that roused in our breasts 
the hopes which were so effectually 
blighted by his subsequent shortcom- 
ings. No one but a man of most un- 
usual strength could stand for a mo- 
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ment in the current at the mouth—a 
subsequent and most unfortunate ex- 
periment convinced me of this—yet that 
fellow carried the boys across on his 
shoulders, one by one, and then brought 
over most of the baggage. But it was 
a ticklish matter for the passengers. 

The shore here is a succession of low, 
rocky points, with long smooth beaches 
between them, each one set on a curve 
that is the line of beauty itself. There 
is no dirt and but little sand. It is all 
solid rock and clean, bright pebbles. 
We selected a spot at the edge of the 
woods near one of these points, about 
twenty yards from the water, and began 
work, Ina short time we had the tents 
up and a fire started. Our zmpedimenta 
was strewed about in a confusion that 
was more picturesque than convenient. 
We all knew that it ought to be stowed 
away at once, and the camp made ship- 
shape, but as soon as the tents were 
fairly up, each man began to furtively 
get out his fishing tackle, trying the 
while, in a sneaking sort of way, to look 
as though he were doing something for 
the common weal. As fast as each got 
ready he struck out for the river. I 
was one of the deserters, and why not? 
Had we not a hired servant to work for 
us? Had I not waited a year for this 
opportunity? Had I not fingered over 
my tackle every Sunday morning dur- 
ing the past Winter and, in fancy, caught 
the mammoth trout which now lay at 
the tail of the rapid by the cliff waiting 
for my fly? Now I was to meet him on 
his own water and carry him captive to 
camp. There, in an offhand, noncha- 
lant way, I would hang him ona tree by 
my tent, put away my rod and remark 
to the “ Nuisance” that the trout were 
larger in the Michigamme and Musqua- 
gumagum. 

These things I thought of while walk- 
ing down the beach to the river, anoint- 
ing myself the while with the mixture 
of tar and sweet oil, so happily offensive 
to the mosquito. It was well for me 
that I had my fun in advance. 

My fly-fishing is confined to a few 
weeks in each Summer when the fish- 
ing is the poorest, so that my skill is 
nothing to cause comment, at least not 
favorable comment. But there must 
be something of the true angling in- 
stinct in my make-up, for whenever I 
throw a fly at a rising trout—I would 
fare better if I threw a rock at him—I 
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experience the “peculiar thrill” with 
which the works of enthusiasts have 
made the public so familiar. But thrills 
do not count for much when you get 
back to camp. 

I began fishing at the first rapid. I 
never could remember the names of arti- 
ficial flies. My learning on this subject is 
embraced in one practical rule, viz.: If 
they will not take drown flies, try in suc- 
cession a grasshopper, a worm, and a 

rout-eye. If they resist these beguilers, 

pick your creel full of raspberries, so that 
the boys will not chaff you when you 
get back to camp. 

I fished industriously for about an 
hour. To the unspeakable delight of 
a bee-martin who attended my move- 
ments, I went through all the motions 
and assumed all the attitudes known to 
the expert; but the trout were not as 
much moved as the martin, or, perhaps, 
they were moved more and farther— 
they would not bite. Once in a while 
one would rise and play around in an 
exasperating way, and then quit. Finally 
one took the fly. I did not stop to “ play ” 
him or “give him the butt.” I simply 
yanked him in without benefit of clergy, 
deposited him in the creel, and listened 
to his rhythmical flopping with savage 
satisfaction. He was the only reward 
of my efforts. Soon after catching him 
the blackflies took hold of me, and they 
attracted my attention as soon as they 
did so. I had considered myself famil- 
iar with all the forms of pestiferous in- 
sect-life that haunt the woods, but these 
North Shore blackflies were a new thing. 
When one bites it produces not a com- 
mon boil, but a distinct and terrifying 
abscess. He does not bite and run, 
either, but drills a hole, fills it with 
poison, and then starts another. They 
are very industrious, observing neither 
Sunday nor the eight-hour law. After 
a little gentle dalliance with these fel- 
lows, I gave it up and went back tocamp, 
leaned my rod against the slant of the 
shanty tent, lay down on the sand and 
swapped lies with the “ Nuisance,” who 
was making bread in the baker. The 
other boys soon came in, having had but 
little better success. We tried the Brulé 
many times afterwards, but this day’s 
experience was a fair sample of our luck. 

By the time it grew dark we had our 
tents floored with a thick layer of bal- 
sam boughs, the blankets spread, and 
were quite ready to occupy them. We 








had four tents, two of the “shanty” 
pattern, entirely open in front, and two 
“A” tents, one for the “ Nuisance” and 
one for a storehouse and dining-room, 
Our fire was on the sand in front of 
the shanties, which were close together, 
opening toward the lake. We were all 
tired and soon turned in, not to sleep, 
but to meditate and be comfortable. 

In honor of the engineer's baby— 
“the finest boy, sir, that ever wore 
hair” —we called our resting-place 
Camp Stanley. Our days there, after 
the first, were a good deal on the same 
pattern—taking photographs, hunting 
agates on the beach, fishing, exploring 
the trails through the woods, and, in 
general, doing nothing useful and noth- 
ing ornamental. The musician and my- 
self built a “dark-room” back of the 
camp. It was a most grewsome and 
funereal-looking tent of black cloth, 
three feet wide, four feet high, and as 
many long. There we kept our develop- 
ers, our “hypo,” and the various es- 
sences used in the photographic black 
art. As the tent was not dark enough 
to work in in the daytime, we were com- 
pelled to work at night. 

We used to wash our negatives in the 
lake. One who has never washed a 
negative in Lake Superior at night when 
the waves are running, so that you have 
to chase down the beach and reach out 
for the water as the wave recedes, being 
careful all the time not to get sand on 
the film, and not knowing just where 
the water is, anyway, does not know 
what that pastime implies. 

First and last we photographed nearly 
everything in the camp and about it. 
No Indian ever passed in the daylight 
without having the drop-shutter sprung 
on him. One day a party of three 
stopped in front of the camp. They 
were in a Mackinac boat, and towing 
astern was a birch canoe of most beau- 
tiful proportions. One of the Indians 
was a picturesque-looking old fellow, 
and the artist was anxious to sketch 
him. At first the crafty sagamore was 
shy, evidently suspecting that the artist 
had designs on a pre-Raphaelite checked 
shirt which partially concealed the up- 
per part of his frame. Finally his sus- 
picions were allayed, and he came ashore 
and sat for his portrait. 

The fishing in the Brulé continued 
poor, and we cast about for some other 
stream. The map showed the Flute 
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Reed River about six miles east of us, 
and one morning the engineer, the artist 
and myself took the canoe and went in 
search of it. We found it without dif- 
ficulty, but it proved to be almost dry. 
The engineer and I clambered along the 
ped for about a quarter of a mile, he 
with rod and I with camera, until we 
reached a fall. There was a good deal 
more water here, and at the base of the 
fall was a most enticing pool. As soon 
as the engineer began to fish he took 
out a good-sized trout. That startled 
me, and I straightway laid down the 
amera, cut a birch sapling, borrowed 
some line and went at it. We took 
about fifteen trout out of that pool, and 
lusty ones they were. The sensation of 
catching trout at all after our many dis- 
appointments was so overpowering that 
it drove us nearly daft. Our story 
created quite a stir in camp, and an 
expedition the next day by the others 
was equally successful. 

West of Camp Stanley, distant five or 
six miles, were two small streams, and 
investigation proved that the trout were 
fairly plentiful in each. One was known 
as Kimball’s Creek; the name of the 
other does not look well in print. At 
the mouth of Kimball’s there was a log- 
house tenantless and in excellent repair. 
We decided to move camp to this place 
for the remainder of our stay. A party 
of Indians with two Mackinac boats 
were returning to Grand Marais from a 
berrying trip, and we chaffered with 
them to move us. For a consideration 
which they expressed as “nish wau- 
beck” (two dollars) they undertook the 
job. We struck the tents, piled every- 
thing into the boats, and the engineer, 
the artist and the “ Nuisance ” embarked 
in the canoe. The rest of us were to 
walk; at least that was the plan at the 
start. The first mile changed our opinion 
of the matter most thoroughly. Walking 
over those loose pebbles was the most ex- 
asperatingly tiresome work a man could 
undertake, and we repented the experi- 
ment and envied the boys in the canoe. 
Just then one of the Mackinacs ran 
ashore to hoist sail, and we embraced 
the opportunity and scrambled aboard. 

I remember nothing on the whole 
trip more thoroughly enjoyable than 
that morning’s sail to our new camping 
ground. The boat was loaded flush 
with her gunwales with the Indians’ 
“duffle” and our own. There was just 


enough wind to make the sail draw, and 
that was all we wanted. We were close 
to shore, and it was a slow-moving pan- 
orama of curving beaches and pine-cov- 
ered rocky headlands all the way. The 
musician stretched himself out on a 
pile of bedding, lighted his inevitable 
cigarette and watched the shore. I sat 
between a couple of little Indian boys 
and tried to 


«*# * * learn their language, 
Learn their names and all their secrets.” 


We did not make much progress on 
either side, but had great sport on both. 
They were about six and seven years 
old, and were sturdy little warriors. The 
ase with which they could handle a 
ten-foot oar made me think the race 
was not degenerating so very fast. My 
attempts to talk Chippewa convulsed 
them, and they cracked no end of jokes 
at my expense, 

We reached “Scott’s Place,” as the 
cabin on Kimball’s Creek was called, 
about noon, and at once took possession, 
stowed away our baggage and put things 
in order. The musician and myself 
straightway converted the loft into a 
photographic studio, and voted it a de- 
cided improvement over the _ tent. 
Among the other things in the house 
we found a “ papoose board,” which we 
used for a developing table. Many a 
blank-looking dry plate was transform- 
ed into a negative on that Indian cradle. 

We had pretty fair luck with the trout, 
though most of us were too lazy to fish. 
The musician distinguished himself 
from the common herd by catching a 
two-pound trout, the best fish caught on 
the trip. The water in these streams 
was much colder than in the Brulé, and 
the trout correspondingly gamy. 

The cameras were kept busy almost 
every day. I think all agreed that 
the cameras added at least one hundred 
per cent. to the pleasure of the trip. 

The days slipped away rapidly 
enough, and one afternoon the engi- 
neer and i ran the canoe out through 
the long;:swells and put the musician 
on board the Stewart. That was the 
first break in the party, and we all felt 
lonesome. Things went rather haltingly 
about camp after his departure, and we 
were ready to go, when, a few days 
later, we watched the Stewart turn in 
from her course to pick us up. 

MULTIPLIER. 
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CYNTHY’S JOE. 


BY CLARA SPRAGUE ROSS, 


66 DON’T think he'll be sech a fool as 
to pint fer home the fust thing 
he does.” The speaker, a young 
man with a dull, coarse face and 

slouching air, knocked the ashes from 

a half-smoked cigar with his little finger, 

which was heavily ornamented with a 

large seal ring, and adjusted himself to 

a more comfortable position. 

“] dun’no which p’int o’ the compass 
he’d more naterally turn to,” observed 
another; an elderly man with a stoop 
in his shoulders, and a sharp, thin face 
that with allits petty shrewdness was 
not without its compensating feature— 
a large and kindly mouth. The third 
man in the little group was slowly 
walking back and forth on the platform 
that ran across the station, rolling and 
unrolling a small red flag which he held 
in his hands. He turned with a con- 
temptuous “umph” to the young man, 
remarking as he did so, “’Tain’t mostly 
fools as goes to prison. Joe Atherton 
prob’ly has as many friends in this sec- 
tion o’ the kentry as some who hain’t 
been away so much.” “Joe was a good 
little boy,” pursued the old station- 
master; “he wuz allers kind to his 
mother. I never heard a word ag’in 
him till that city swell came down here 
fer the summer and raised blazes with 
the boy.” 

“Tf there ain’t the Squire!” exclaimed 
a hitherto silent member; “he’s the 
last man as I should jedge would come 
to the deepo to welcome Joe Atherton.” 

A stout, florid, pompous individual 
slowly mounted the platform steps, 
wiping his forehead with a flaming red 
silk handkerchief, which he had taken 
from his well-worn straw hat. “Warm 
afternoon, friends,” he suggested, with 
an air of having vastly contributed to 
the information of the men, whose only 
apparent concern in life was an anxiety 
to find a shady corner within conversa- 
tional distance of each other. 

The Squire seated himself in the only 
chair of which the forlorn station boast- 
ed; he leaned back until his head was 
conveniently supported, and furtively 
glanced at a large old-fashioned watch 
which he drew from his vest pocket. 


“Train’s late this a’ternoon, Squar’,” 
said the man with the red flag. “I reck. 
on ye’ll all hev to go home without 
seein’ the show; ’tain’t no ways sartin 
Joe’ll come to-day. Parson Mayhew 
sed his time was up the fust week in 
September, but there’s no tellin’ the 
day as I knows on.” 

A sustained, heavy rumble sounded 
in the distance. Each man straightened 
himself and turned his head to catch the 
first glimpse of the approaching engine, 
With a shriek and only a just perceptible 
lessening of its speed, the mighty train 
rushed by them without stopping, and 
was out of sight before the eayer watch- 
ers regained the power of speech. 

Five minutes later the red flag was in 
its place behind the door, its keeper 
turned the key and hastened to over- 
take his neighbor, who had reached the 
highway. Hearing the hurrying foot- 
steps behind him, the man turned, say- 
ing triumphantly, “I’m . right-down 
glad he didn’t come.” 

“So be I; there’s an express late this 
evenin’ that might bring him down. I 
shall be here if Louisy’s so as I kin 
leave her.” 

“Wa’al,” returned the other, “I 
shan’t be over ag’in to-night, but you 
jest tell Joe, fer me, to come right to 
my house; he’s welcome. Whatever he 
done as a boy, he’s atoned fer in twenty 
years. I remember jest how white and 
sot his face was the day they took him 
away; he was only a boy then, he’s a 
man now, gray-headed most likely ; the 
Athertons turned gray early, and sor- 
row and sin are terrible helps to white 
hair.” 

The old man’s voice faltered a little ; 
he drew the back of his hard, brown 
hand across his eyes. Something that 
neither of the men could have defined 
prompted them to shake hands at the 
“Corners”; they did so silently, and 
without looking up. ; 

Joe came that night. The moon anc 
the stars were the silent and only wit- 
nesses of the convict’s return. It was 
just as Joe had hoped it might be ; yet 
there was in the man’s soul an awful 
sense of his loneliness and _ isolation. 
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The eager, wistful light faded out of 
his large blue eyes, the lines about his 
firm, tightly-drawn mouth deepened, 
the whole man took on an air of suilen 
defiance. Nobody cared for him, why 
should he care? He wondered if “ Uncle 
Aaron,’ as the boys used to call him, 
still kept the old station and signaled 
thetrains. Alas! it was one of “ Louisy’s” 
pad nights; her husband could not 
leave her, and so Joe missed forever the 
cordial hand old Aaron would have of- 
fered him, and the kind message he was 
to give him, for his neighbor. 

Sadly, wearily, Joe turned and walked 
toward the road, lying white and still 
in the moonlight. His head dropped 
lower and lower upon his breast ; with- 
out lifting it he put out his hand, at 
length, and raised the latch of a dilapi- 
dated gate that opened into a deep, 
weed-entangled yard. His heart was 
throbbing wildly, a fierce, hot pain shot 
through his eyes. Could he ever look 
up? He knew the light of the home he 
was seeking had gone out in darkness 
years before. The only love in the 
world that would have met him without 
question or reproach was silent forever; 
but here was her home—his home once— 
the little white house with its green 
blinds and shady porch. 

He must look up or his heart would 
burst. With a cry that rang loud and 
clear on the quiet night, he fell upon 
his face, his fingers clutching and tear- 
ing the long, coarse grass. There was 
no house—no home—only a mass of 
blackened timbers, a pile of ashes, the 
angle of atumbling wall. Hardly know- 
ing what he did, Joe crept into the 
shelter of the old stone wall. With 
his face buried in his hands he lived 
over again, in one short half-hour, the 
life he hoped he had put away when the 
prison doors closed behind him. All 
through the day there had struggled 
in his heart a faint, unreasoning faith 
that life might yet hold something fair 
for him ; one ray of comfort, one word 
of kindness, and faith would have be- 
come a reality. As the man, at last, 
lifted his pale, agonized face to the glit- 
tering sky above him he uttered no 
word of prayer or entreaty, but with the 
studied self-control that years of repres- 
sion had taught him, he rose from the 
ground and walked slowly out of the 
yard and down the cheerless road again 
to the station. Life hereafter could 
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mean nothing to him but a silent 
moving-on. Whenever or wherever 
he became known, men would shrink 
and turn away from him. There was 
no abiding-place, no home, no love for 
him in all God’s mighty world. He ac- 
cepted the facts ; there was only one re- 
lief—somewhere, some time, a narrow 
bed would open for him and the green 
sod would shelter the man and his sin 
till eternity. 

He hastily plucked a bit of golden- 
rod that nodded by the roadside; then 
taking a small, ragged book from a 
pocket just over his heart, he opened it 
and put the yellow spray between the 
leaves. As he did so a bit of paper 
fluttered to the ground. Joe stooped 
and picked it up. It was a letter he had 
promised to deliver from a fellow-pris- 
oner to his mother in a distant town. 

Not very far away an engine whistled 
at acrossing. A slowly moving freight 
and accommodation train pulled up at the 
depot a few moments later. Joe entered 
the dark, ill-smelling car at the rear and 
turned his face once more to the world. 

It was inthe early twilight of the next 
evening that Joe found himself in the 
hurry and confusion of a large manufact- 
uring town. As he passed from the 
great depot into the brilliantly lighted 
street, he was bewildered for a moment 
and stood irresolute, with his hand 
shading his eyes. At one corner of the 
park that lay between the station and 
the next street, a man with a Punch-and- 
Judy theatre had drawn around him a 
crowd of men, women, and children. 
Joe mechanically directed his steps that 
way, and unconsciously became a part 
of the swaying, laughing audience. 

“Hold me up once more, do Mariar, 
I can’t see nothin’,” begged a piping, 
childish voice at Joe’s knee. 

“T can’t, Cynthy; my arms is most 
broke now holdin’ of ye; ef you don’t 
stop teasin’ I’ll never take ye nowheres 
again,” replied a tall, handsome girl, to 
whom the child was clinging. 

Joe bent without a word, and picking 
up the small, ill-shaped morsel of human 
longing and curiosity, swung her upon 
his broad shoulder, where she sat watch- 
ing the tiny puppets and listening to 
their shrill cries, oblivious of all else in 
the world. Once she looked down into 
the man’s face with her great, dark, fiery 
eyes and said softly, “Oh, how good you 
are!” Ashiverran through Joe’s frame ; 
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these were the first words that had been 
addressed to him since he said good-bye 
to the warden in that dreary corridor, 
which for this one moment had been 
forgotten. The little girl, without turn- 
ing her eyes from the dancing figures 
before her, put one arm about Joe’s neck 
and nestled a little closer to him. Joe 
could have stood forever. The tall, dark 
girl, however, had missed Cynthy’s tire- 
some pulling at her skirts and the whin- 
ing voice. She looked anxiously avons 
and called “Cynthy ! Cynthy! where are 
you? I'll be thankful if ever I gets you 
back to your grandmother.” The fret- 
ful words aroused Joe from his happy 
reverie; he hurriedly placed the child 
on the pavement, and in an instant was 
lost in the crowd. 

He set out upon his quest the follow- 
ing morning and had no difficulty in 
finding the old woman he was seeking. 
At one of a dozen doors markiug as 
many divisions of a long, low tenement 
building near the river, he had knocked, 
and the door had opened into a small, 
clean kitchen, where a bright fire burned 
in a tiny stove, and a row of scarlet ge- 
raniums in pots ornamented the front 
window. The woman who admitted him 
he recognized at once as the mother of 
the man in that far-away prison, whose 
last hold upon love and goodness was 
the remembrance of the aged, wrinkled 
face so wonderfully like his own. Ina 
corner behind the door there stood an 
old-fashioned trundle-bed. As Joe step- 
ped into the room a child, perhaps ten 
years old, started up from it, exclaiming 
“That’s the man, Granny ; the man who 
put me on his shoulder, when Mariar 
was cross. Comein! come in, man,’ she 
urged. 

“ Be still, Cynthy,” retorted the grand- 
mother, not unkindly, as she placed a 
chair for Joe, who was walking over to 
the little bed from which the child was 
evidently not able to rise alone. Two 
frail hands were outstretched to him, 
two great black eyes were raised to his 
full of unspoken gratitude. Joe took 
the soiled letter from its hiding-place 
and gave it to the woman without a 
word. She glanced at the scarcely 
legible characters, and went into an 
adjoining room, her impassive face 
working convulsively. 

“What’s the matter with Granny, was 
she crying? I never seen her cry be- 
fore,” said Cynthy. “Granny’s had 


FOR JULY. 
heaps o’ trouble. I’m all thet’s left of 
ten children and a half-dozen grand. 
children. She says I’m the poorest of 
the lot, too, with the big bone thet's 
grow’d out on mry back ; it aches orful 
eo and makes my feet so tired and 
shaky mornin’s. Granny’s kind 0’ queer; 
some days she just sets and looks into 
the fire ter hours without speakin’, and 
it’s so still I kin a’most hear my heart 
beat ; and I think, and think, and never 
speak, neither, till Granny comes back 
and leans over me and kisses me ; then 
it’s all right ag’in, an’ Granny makes a 
cup o’ tea an’ a bite o’ toast and the sun 
comes in the winder, and I forget ’bout 
the pain, an’ go out with Mariar, when 
she’ll take me, like I did last night.” 

The child’s white, pinched features 
flushed feverishly, her solemn, dusky 
eyes burned like coals. She had been 
resting her chin in her hands, and gaz- 
ing up into Joe’s face with a fascinated 
intensity. She fell back wearily upon 
the pillows as the door opened, and 
her grandmother returned and put 
her hand on Joe’s shoulder, saying bro- 
kenly, “ You’ve been very kind.” The 
little clock on the shelf over the kitchen 
table ticked merrily, and the tea-kettle 
hummed, as if it would drown the tick- 
ing, while Joe and Cynthy’s grandmother 
discussed and planned for the future. 

It was finally settled that Joe should 
look for work in Danvers, and if he 
found it, his home should be with the 
old woman and Cynthy. He did not try 
to express the joy that surged over and 
through his heart, that rushed up into 
his brain, until his head was one mad 
whirl; but with a firm, quick step and a 
brave, calm look on his strong face, he 
went out to take his place in the busy, 
struggling world—a man among men. 

Two months passed ; months of toil, 
of anxiety, sometimes of fear; but 
Joe was so gladdened and comforted 
by Cynthy’s childish love and confi- 
dence, that, little by little, he came out 
of the shadow that had ‘threatened to 
blacken his life, into the sunshine and 
peace of a homely, self-sacrificing exist- 
ence in “ Riverside Row.” 

Cynthy’s ideas of heaven were very 
vague, and not always satisfactory, even 
to herself, but she often wondered, since 
Joe came, if heaven ever began here 
and she was not tasting some of its 
minor delights. Of course, she did not 
put it in just this way ; but Cynthy’s 
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heaven was a place where children 
walked and were never tired, where 
above all things they wore pretty clothes 
and had everything that was denied 
them on earth. Joe had realized so many 
of the child’s wild dreams, had made 
possible so many longed-for or unattain- 
able pleasures, had so brightened and 
changed her weary, painful life, that to 
Cynthy’s eyes there was always about 
his head a halo as in the pictures of 
Granny's saints; goodness, kindness, 
generosity — love, were for her spelled 
with three letters, and read—Joe. Outof 
the hard-earned wages the man put into 
Granny's hand every Saturday night, 
there was always a little reserved for 
Cynthy. Her grandmother sometimes 
fretted or occasionally remonstrated ; 
but Joe was firm. Alas! human life, 
like the never-resting earth, of which it 
is a part, swings out of the sunlight 
into the shadow, out of the daytime 
into the darkness through which the 
moon and the stars do not always shine. 

One night, a bitter, stormy night in 
November, he was a little late in leav- 
ing his work. He had to pass, on his 
way out of the building, a knot of men 
who were talking in suppressed voices. 
They did not ask him to join them, 
but the words “ prison-scab,” “ jail-bird ” 
fell on his ever-alert ear. With a shud- 
der he hurried on. 

Granny was stooping over the trundle- 
bed in a vain attempt to quiet the child, 
who was tossing upon it, in pain and 
delirium. Cynthy had slipped upon a 
piece of ice a few days before, and now 
she was never free from the torturing, 
burning pain in her back. Sometimes 
it was in her head, too, and then with 
shrill, harsh cries, she begged for Joe, 
until Granny thanked God when the 
factory-whistle blew and she heard the 
man’s quick, short step on the pave- 
ment. Joe warmed himself at the fire 
for a moment, then taking. Cynthy in 
his tired arms, he walked slowly up and 
down the room. Through the long, 
dreary night he patiently carried the 
moaning child. If he attempted, never 
so carefully, to lay her down, she clung 
to him so wildly or cried so wearily 
that Joe could only soothe her and take 
up the tiresome march again. Granny, 
thoroughly worn out, sat sleeping in her 
large chair. Cynthy grew more restless. 
Once she nearly sprang from Joe’s arms, 
Screaming, “Go way, Mariar; you’re a 


hateful thing! I won’t listen; ’tain’t true; 
Joe is good,” and dropping back heav- 
ily, she whispered, “I love you, Joe.” 
She knew, then! Joe thought his heart 
would never throb again. 

He listened for the early morning 
whistles. One by one they sounded on 
the clear, keen air, but never the one 
for which he waited. As soonas it was 
light, he peered through the ice-cover- 
ed window at the tall chimneys just be- 
yond the “Row.” They rose grim and 
silent, but no smoke issued from them. 
The end had come. Joe knew a strike 
was on. 

Sometime in the afternoon of that 
day Cynthy suffered herself to be placed 
on the small, white bed; but she was 
not willing Joe should leave her, and 
was quiet only when he held her feeble 
hand in his close grasp. No sound es- 
caped the man’s white lips. Only God 
and the angels watched his struggle 
with the powers of darkness. As night 
“ame on again, Cynthy sank into a 
heavy sleep, and Joe, released, took his 
hat and went out very softly. 

He stopped after a long walk at the 
massive doors of a “West End” pal- 
ace. He followed with downcast eyes 
the servant who answered his ring into 
a small but elegant reception-room, 
where he was told he might wait for the 
master of the house, the owner of the 
large manufactory where he was em- 
ployed. Into the patient ear of this 
man, whom he had never seen before, 
Joe poured the story of his life. The 
sin, the shame, the agony of despair, 
his salvation through Cynthy. 

“T will call my son,” said the sympa- 
thizing old gentleman as Joe rose to go; 
“he is one of Danvers’ best physicians. 
He will go with you and see what can 
be done for the little girl.” 

An hour later the two men were bend- 
ing over the sick child. “She is very 
ill,” said the young doctor, in reply to 
Joe’s mute, appealing face. “ This stupor 
may end in death, or it may result in a 
sleep which will bring relief. You 
must be brave, myfriend. A few hours 
to-night will decide. You may hope.” 

Joe’s weary limbs faltered beneath 
him. He fell upon his knees breathing 
a wordless prayer that the child might 
be spared to bless and comfort his 
lonely, aching heart; while all unseen 
the Angel of Life hovered over the 
little bed. 
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EIGHT - THROWING, in ama- 
teur athletics, generally consists 
of three distinct styles: Putting 
the 16-pound shot, throwing the 

16-pound hammer and throwing the 56- 
pound weight. There are other events, 
such as tossing the caber, throwing 
weights like a baseball, throwing the 
discus and throwing weights for height, 
which we need not discuss. On account 
of a style of throwing adopted in ama- 
teur athletic circles since 1886, throw- 
ing the 16-pound hammer and the 56- 
pound weight are very similar, so far 
as the use of the muscles is concerned. 
Putting the shot differs from the other 
two very much in the muscles used 
while performing atit. It is a game, 
too, in which a comparatively medium- 
weight athlete, for a weight - thrower, 
may doa fair performance. For instance, 
George R. Gray, who holds the best 
amateur record in the world at putting 
the 16-pound shot (46 feet 734 inches) 
weighs only about 180 pounds. 
Weight-throwers, as a rule, are men 
of the build of James S. Mitchell, C. A. 
J. Queckberner, F. L. Lambrecht, W. L. 
Coudon and Charles Coughlan, averag- 
ing between 215 and 220 pounds, and 
Gray is like a pigmy alongside of them ; 
but at putting the shot none of these, 
though they are 30, 4o and 50 pounds 
heavier, can compare with him. At 
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throwing the other two weights Gray is 
no match for them, and it is consider. 
ed next to impossible for a light man 
to beat a heavy one at throwing the 
hammer or 56-pound weight. An ath- 
lete generally throws weights in pro- 
portion to his own weight, and no ex- 
ception to this has yet come to light 
with either the hammer or the “56,” 
In putting the shot, however, a man’s 
weight does not have everything to do 
with his ability to perform it. ‘ 

My attention was called very forcibly 
to this point at the Canadian champion- 
ship games of 1885, held at Toronto. It 
was the first occasion of the Irish team, 
which visited America that year, com- 
peting, and among those on that team 
were such men as W. J. M. Barry, 6 feet 
434 inches tall, weight 247 pounds, and 
Owen Harte, 6 feet 5% inches tall, 
weight 224 pounds. The chief Ameri- 
can competitor in the weight-throwing 
events was Queckberner. Next to me 
in the dressing-room was Gray, pre- 
paring for the competitions, and asking 
him what event he was in he replied: 
“T’ve come down to take my chances at 
putting the shot.” This greatly sur- 
prised me, for I had taken in his build 
and never would have thought he would 
have the slightest chance of success at 
shot-putting against Barry, Harte and 
Queckberner, to whom I called his at- 
tention. Gray was then a very roundly 
and muscularly built athlete, as he 1s 
to-day, but he weighed then only 164 
pounds, for I told him that he and I 
were about the same weight, and yet I 
would no more think of competing 
against the three big men in the dress- 
ing-room, at shot-putting, than they 
would against me at running and jump- 
ing. Gray’s answer was that he had 
never met any one who could come 
within four feet of him at the 16-pound 
shot, and I naturally thought he had 
met a very poor class of performers, 
until asking how much he expected to 
do, he answered, “ anywhere from 40 to 
43 feet.” This was, indeed, a staggerer, 
and he made his remark in such an un- 
concerned way, that I could not help 
feeling he knew what he was talking 
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JOHN MCPHERSON, 


about. During the shot-putting contest 
I was a most interested spectator, and 
the first put Gray made convinced me 
that he was a phenomenon in that line. 
He displayed far more action than any 
of the others, and the three big men, who 
had expected to have a tussle among 
themselves for first place, were amazed 
when a mere boy put the ball 41 feet 
¥% inches, and won the championship. 

In those days the shot was put from 
behind a joist 6 feet long with a line 7 
feet back of it running parallel, to re- 
strict the runner to that length of run. 
If the shot were put off to one side, 
measurement was made from where the 
shot landed to the joist at right angles. 
If the ioist were not long enough its 
line would be continued by whitewash 
far enough to permit a measurement at 
right angles to it, as per the diagram 
“Old style of measurement.” On this 
occasion Gray put the shot off consider- 
ably to the left-hand side, and from his 
nearest foot to where the shot landed 
was within a few inches of 43 feet, and 
the measurement made at right angles 
to the joist was the distance at which 
he won the event. 


The diagram “ The prevailing style” 
shows how measurement is made from 
a 7-foot circle. It will be seen that no 
matter in what direction the shot goes, 
the putter will be given the full benefit 
of his effort, for the rule reads that 
measurement shall be made from where 
the shot lands to the nearest edge of the 
circle on a line drawn through the mid- 
dle. The front part of a 7-foot circle 
is equipped with a raised edge 3 or 4 
feet in length and fitting the curve of 
the circle. This serves the same pur- 
pose, as a toe-board, that the old-time 
straight joist did. Were it not for this 
toe-board, the judging of fouls, where 
the competitor steps over the line, would 
be difficult. It is the object of all put- 
ters to lean as far forward as possible 
when delivering the shot, and this toe- 
board enables one to come up with con- 
siderable force at the mark, knowing 
that his foot will not go over unless he 
is so wide of the range that he puts his 
toe on top of the elevation. 

Disputes arise occasionally in regard 
to whether a certain athlete is “put- 
ting” or “throwing” the shot, and only 
an expert at the game can distinguish 
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in many cases a 
fair from an unfair 
delivery. A“ put” 


is nothing but a 
fair, square push 
from the shoulder, 
while a “throw” 
is where the ath- 
lete will get his 
hand back of his 
shoulder and de- 
scribe a curve 
while sending the 
missile from him. 
It is very easy to 
detect an out-and- 
out throw, such 
as, for instance, 
if an athlete were 
strong enough to 
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An excellent way to teach a novice to put the 
shot fairly is to have him practice with a shot 
of such weight that there is no tendency to 
throw it. 

Shot-putting is probably the most -popular 
of all weight-throwing events, and is general] 
the first one tackled by an athlete with weight- 
throwing propensities. To the average spec. 
tator it does not appear to be especially scien- 
tific, such as throwing the hammer or “56,” 
and one who has never tried the game is sur- 
prised that he cannot send the ball farther on 
his first attempt. Although the record for put. 
ting the sixteen pounds is forty-six feet, the 
average man would be doing well in sending 
it twenty-five feet, which is not much of a per- 

' . centage. The game 
is deceptive, and it 
looks so simple that 
many are attracted to 
practicing it only to 
find out how weak 
they are. 

Some athletes can- 
not hold the shot 
against the neck on 
account of the mus- 
cles in the upper arm 
being so large as to 
prevent the elbow 
from being bent as 
much as is necessary 
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throw a 16-pound shot as the average man would 
a baseball, but nearly all the unfair deliveries 


consist of a compromise type. 


Part of the mo- 


tion may impress one as being a throw, and the 
remainder may look like a fair push, and vice 
versa. It is conceded that the best shot-putters 
have the fairest delivery, and no shot-putter dis- 
putes the idea that there is no better way of de- 
livering a heavy shot than the right way, which 
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With the light-weight shots, such as ten or 
‘elve pounds, this rule with some strong-armed 
vould not hold good, for they might throw 
ishts farther than they could put them. 


2, GRAY. 
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to hold the shot in that 
way. Gray, when he is 
standing preparatory to 
putting the ball, holds 
itan inch or two away 
from his shoulder, and 
it would be a useless 
effort for him to put 
the shot against his 
neck on account of his 
large biceps. The mis- 
sile should not be 
grasped in the hand, 
and should rest easily 
anywhere between the 
palm and the fingers. 
‘Gray holds it on the 
palm, while others bal- 
ance it entirely on the 
fingers. It is purely a 
matter of taste and has 
nothing to do with the arm motion in the 
actual delivery, although some claim 
that an extra spring from the fingers 
can be obtained just as the shot leaves 
the hand by having it rest entirely on 
them. Those who hold the ball in this 
way have to be very expert in getting a 
fair, square push, for the tendency for 
the shot to roll off, while putting it, is 
greater than when held in the palm of 
the hand and partly surrounded by the 
fingers. 

It is not a bad idea for the novice to 
practice putting the shot from a stand 
in the place of beginning right away in 
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trying it with the 7-foot run, which 
is used in competitions. The habit of 
getting a good delivery is developed 
better from a stand than with a run. 
The illustration “ Back view of starting 
position ” shows the correct attitude to 
practice from a stand, and after the 
athlete has assumed it he should rise, 
pushing mostly with his right leg, and 
at the same time turn his body so that 


-the right shoulder moves forward and 


the left one comes back; shove the 
right arm out in a straight line, aim- 
ing upwards, and jump in the air, 
landing with the feet in an exactly op- 
posite position to where they started 
from. This explanation will dofor a 
right-handed putter, but if one uses the 
left he should follow 
the same advice with 
the opposite side of 
the body. It makes 
no difference whether 
the shot is put from 
a run or a stand, the 
motion in delivering 
it should be the same 
in each case. A seven- 
foot run adds extra 
momentum to the ath- 
lete while he is per- 
forming the game, and 
there should be _ be- 
tween three and five 
feet difference in put- 
ting under the two 
styles. 





A PECULIAR POSITION, 
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This difference between putting from 
a stand and with a run is not always 
noticed with a novice, for one, in learn- 
ing, may acquire an excellent style from 
a stand, but when he prefixes it with a 
run, his good standstill delivery cannot 
be used. I well remember, when first 
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muscles used to do their work, but, 
before one’s distance can be obtained, 
he must give his whole body the mo- 
mentum which a 7-foot run will do, In 
practicing with a run, the athlete should 
start from the back of a 7-foot circle 
and assume the position shown in “ Back 
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practicing putting the shot, I could do 
about 33 feet from a stand, and could 
not do over 30 feet with a run. This 
was on account of having practiced the 
delivery from a standstill. I was able 
to do it slowly and surely, putting con- 
siderable force into the motion by using 
the whole body. In trying it with a 
run, I was at sea, and the reason the ball 
did not go so far was that, between the 
first and second hop, I had no time to 
get my body in a position to apply force. 
I put altogether too much importance 
to the first hop, as is the case with all 
novices, but, after acquiring the essential 
points in putting with arun, the strength 
of muscle and style of delivery I had 
obtained by practicing from a stand, 
enabled me to reach 38 feet. 

After an athlete practices shot-putting 
sufficiently to acquire a good style, it 
then becomes a question of mere strength 
as to how far he will put it. Practicing 
from a standstill is an excellent pre- 
liminary exercise, for it accustoms the 


view of starting position,” or “ John D. 
McPherson.” It makes no difference 
how the unused arm is held, and it will 
be noticed that in these two illustrations 
the left arm is about on a level with the 
head. Gray stands with his left arm 
raised above his head, but the manipula- 
tion of this member is of no importance 
compared with a good delivery. 

If the putter is right-handed, he should 
stand as per these illustrations, and in 
hopping should lift his left foot from the 
ground, using it then to facilitate a hop, 
and hop with his right foot so that he 
lands with this member about at the 
middle of the circle, while his left foot is 
at the front edge. It is here that the real 
exercise begins, and yet it will be noticed 
that he is at this moment assuming 
about the same position from which he 
started ; but now his body has been given 
momentum, which he follows with the 
same movements that have been pre- 
viously described in putting from 4 
stand. The chief point in these move- 
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ments is the landing from the first hop, 
which, of course, takes place just before 
the beginning of the delivery. Novices, 
asarule, completely reverse what should 
be done, by landing too perpendicularly. 
The correct way is to land with the right 
shoulder thrown way back and around, 
this being accomplished by bending the 
right knee and lowering the body from 
the waist. It can easily be seen that 
the farther back one’s shoulder is before 
making a thrust the more power can 
be put into it, for the swinging up of 
the body from a lowered position will 
accumulate more force than if it had 
not traveled so far. If an athlete who 
is endeavoring to learn  shot-putting 
has any knowledge of boxing, he will see 
that the same movements necessary 
to hit a hard blow must be applied in 





end of the first hop that too much strength 
is wasted in, firstly, preserving a balance 
and, secondly, in getting up again. 

To sum the movement up in a few 
vords, it may be said: Take the first 
hop slowly, land away down, jump up 
quickly, throwing the right shoulder 
around, and put the shot out and up- 
ward, reaching forward as far as pos- 
sible and landing with the right foot 
inside of the mark. Novices, as a rule, 
do the following: Take the first hop 
quickly, land rather upward than down, 
and then get the shot out as well as they 
can. It is very amusing to watch them; 
but I have always noticed that the prin- 
ciple of shot-putting is so plain that, 
when the importance of a vigorous 
waist movement is shown, the novice 
soon acquires it. Then all other points 
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giving a strong thrust in shot-put- 
ting. 

The whole body must be put into it, 
and the longer the arc which can be 
given to that body, just so much more 
force will it accumulate ; but care must 
be taken not to get down so low at the 


come easily. A novice should be care- 
ful about hopping too far on the first 
hop, or so that the front foot will over- 
step the edge of the circle. Good shot- 
putters gauge their first hop so as to 
have their hind foot far enough back to 
allow a good spread of the legs, which, 
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in turn, will permit a steady position, 
necessary in jumping and turning the 
body for the delivery. 

One who has not tried the game might 
suppose that the arm did nearly all the 
work, but such is not the case ; it is the 
strong, quick movement from the waist 
which gives the necessary force. Very 
often the athlete will follow the shot too 
far with the motion of his body, and 
even though his front foot is firmly on 
the ground, his arm being extended so 
far out, combined with the movement of 
his body, may tend to overbalance him, 
and he will fall or step over the line, 
which is a foul, and renders his effort 
useless. To offset this there is, in every 
good put, a feeling of being pushed back 
from the line, for the athlete is shov- 
ing against the shot, and in doing so 
he pushes himself back. Good putters 
have often said that they experience 
this sensation in making their best ef- 
forts, and it can only happen when a 
straight push is used, for if the shot gets 
away from a straight line the athlete’s 
body gets ahead of the missile, and he 
not only loses force, but is apt to fall 
over. 

Novices are often given the idea that 
shot-putting is merely a question of 
quickness, and when they begin to prac- 
tice, their sole idea seems to be to do 
everything with all possible accelera- 
tion. If they would stop to consider 
that before an athlete can be quick in 
anything he must be strong, they prob- 
ably would then confine their efforts to 
getting muscle along with style. Quick- 
ness in shot-putting is very essential. 
Gray is so quick that only one who is 
thoroughly familiar with the game can 
understand his movements; but Gray is 
quick only because those muscles which 
have been used to many trials at shot- 
putting are developed to a great extent, 
and therefore they respond quickly. If 
Gray should hold the shot in his left 
hand and endeavor to go through the 
same movements that characterize his 
right-hand putting, he would display 
what many would call “unusual slow- 
ness.” The sinews, tendons, and mus- 
cles used in Gray’s shot-putting are so 
thoroughly at home with their work 
that he can exert a combined power 
when putting the shot that no other 
athlete has yet done, although plenty of 
athletes could be found whose sinews, 
tendons and muscles might exert just 





as much force as Gray, only in another 
direction. The secret of success at 


shot-putting is the same as in all other: 


athletic events: the more one does of 
it up to a certain extent, just so much 
stronger and thereby quicker will the 
muscles become. 

A great many will wonder how Gray 
became so much better than other men 
of his size at putting the shot. During 
the many times I have met him we 
have discussed this subject quite thor- 
oughly, and this is about all there is to 
it. Gray lives in Coldwater, a town 
north of Toronto, Ontario. He has 
been trying various forms of athletic 
exercises since he was very young, and 
in putting the shot he became specially 
interested. Athletic feats can be tried 
in a small country town to much more 
advantage than in a crowded city, and 
Gray has often stepped outside of the 
store in which he is employed and en- 
gaged in impromptu shot-putting com- 
petitions on the country road. He has 
not been forced to visit a gymnasium 
some distance from his place of busi- 
ness or residence to put the shot, but 
has merely taken off his coat and hada 
little physical recreation whenever he 
felt so disposed. Only one who is 
familiar with the human system can 
know the effect years of such living will 
have, and although Gray is of a natural 
athletic build, his great shot-putting 
ability has been acquired only through 
a tremendous amount of practice taken 
most informally. 

An athlete must not think that much 
practice at a single time can be taken 
without bad effects. One can become 
temporarily stale at shot-putting, just 
as is the case in running or jumping. 
When one has practiced too much shot- 
putting he will find that when trying it 
next time he cannot hop with the same 
snap, nor get up quickly at the begin- 
ning of the delivery, nor turn and land 
properly. Everything seems to be as- 
kew. What is the reason? The leg on 
which he hops is tired, and is, there- 
fore, slow to act. The muscles control- 
ling the waist movement are tired, and 
will not respond as he expects, and, in 
fact, every sinew, ligament, and muscle 
used in shot-putting fails him, and the 
result is that the shot will not go. The 
athlete should not, then, endeavor to 
make himself put the shot, but he can 
use his time with profit at practicing 
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some exercise which brings in the use 
of untired muscles. 

A discussion concerning the relative 
merits of prominent athletes pictured 
here will give those who are learning 
shot-putting some useful points. Gray 
reveals a strong, compact figure ; he is 
27 years old, 5 feet 10 inches tall, and 
varies in weight between 180 and 185 
pounds when in his usual athletic trim. 
He has been considerably lower than 
this since his boyhood days, in 1885, for 
in 1889, when 180 pounds was his nor- 
mal weight, he reduced himself to take 
part in the all-around championship 
games of that year, and he was down to 
163 pounds. But he was weak, and 
could not do himself justice in anything. 
Gray is naturally a good runner and 
jumper, and if it were as easy for him 
to practice these events as it is for him 
to practice putting the shot, he would 
probably have made aname in them. He 
is considered one of the best put-to- 
gether men that has ever appeared in 
amateur athletic circles, and he holds 
the following world’s amateur records 
at putting the shot: 12 pounds, 53 feet 
11 inches; 14 pounds, 47 feet 77 inches ; 
16 pounds, 46 feet 734 inches ; 18 pounds, 
41 feet 9% inches; 20 pounds, 38 feet 
7% inches ; 21 pounds, 39 feet 14 inches ; 
24 pounds, 33 feet 1134 inches. 

John D. McPherson is not so smoothly 
built as Gray; he is a Canadian also, and 
is just about as good a shot-putter. He 


is one inch taller and a few pounds 
lighter than his countryman, and re- 
veals the same quick movements as 
Gray. He is represented here in High- 
land costume, with a stone in his hand, 
for from the old-time Scotch game, put- 
ting the stone, came putting the shot; 
and even at this day a number of Cale- 
donian clubs in America give compet- 
itors a stone to put in place of an iron 
or lead sphere. McPherson's best re- 
cord is 4o feet 114% inches for a 20- 
pound shot, with a 7-foot 6-inch run. 
This is ahead of Gray’s record for the 
same weight, but there have been many 
days when Gray could have equaled it, 
especially with a run 6 inches longer 
than the amateur rules prescribe. An- 
other professional record which Mc- 
Pherson holds is 50 feet % inch for 12 
pounds, which is nearly 4 feet behind 
Gray’s for the same weight. McPher- 
son is rather wiry in build, and is a fair 
all-around athlete. 

William F. Robertson is another Cal- 
edonian athlete who was distinguished 
for his shot-putting abilities. He could 
put a 16-pound shot over 4o feet, yet 
when he was at his best he did not 
weigh over 150 pounds. In his day he 
always held his own at this event, and 
had he devoted special attention to it 
might have done still better. He was 
a good high jumper and a very fine 
pole-vaulter, having cleared 5 feet 7 
inches and 10 feet 6 inches, respectively. 
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THE ‘* DILEMMA,” 


EVICES for decreasing the lee- 
way of sailing vessels when close- 
hauled on a wind are as old as 
the hills. Leeboards were used by 

that maritime nation, the Dutch, several 
centuries ago, and from this primitive 
contrivance was evolved the center- 
board, and in natural sequence came the 
“ Ballast Fin.” 

Mr. Dixon Kemp, the accomplished 
yachting editor of the London Field, who 
has forgotten more about naval architec- 
ture than many so-called experts know, 


has already pointed out that the “ Ballast 
Fin” is by no means a modern invention. 
In fact, if the “Transactions” of the In- 
stitution of Naval Architects are gone 
through, it is surprising how many ex- 
amples and modifications of this idea are 
to be found. Some American publica- 
tions did not hesitate to declare that the 
“ Ballast Fin,” which did excellent work 
on the Dilemma, a racing machine built 
last year by the Herreshoffs, was some- 
thing quite unique in naval architecture. 
I am quite certain that no member of 
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that celebrated firm has ever claimed 
for it the invention of the “ Ballast Fin.” 

When scientific men like John B. Her- 
reshoff and his brother Nathaniel exer- 
cise the gray matter of their brains on a 
vessel, or any part of a vessel, it is cer- 
tain that brilliant results will follow. 
The torpedo boat Cushing and the yacht 
Vamoose are striking examples of what 
they have accomplished in the construc- 
tion of craft propelled by steam, while 
the Glortana, unconquered as I now 
write, is a magnificent monument of 
their skill as designers of sailing yachts. 

Therefore, their conception of the 
“Ballast Fin,” as it appears on the L- 
kmma, is probably a vast improvement 
on those that have preceded it. 

The Gloriana’s type will be manifested 
in many yachts that will make their dé- 
but this season, and a rising young New 
York naval architect will be represent- 
ed by a “ Ballast Fin” craft with which 
he is satisfied he can vanquish the L- 
lemma. In my judgment the “Ballast 
Fin” is an excellent adjunct to a racing 
machine. ‘That it will ever be compati- 
ble with the exigencies of a cruiser I 
cannot believe. There is, of course, a 
limited number of yachtsmen in this 
country that can afford to keep in com- 
mission all the season a yacht for cruis- 
ing and another for racing, and not feel 
the expense more than a country gentle- 
man who has in his stable a hack for 
park purposes and a hunter to follow the 
hounds. But such cases are the excep- 
tion. 

A combination racing and cruising 
craft seems now impossible. If ever 
such a craft existed its era isover. The 
type of yacht in which our Corinthians 
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took their pleasure and sport a dozen 
years ago is obsolete. This is a pro- 
gressive age in yacht development—not 
because anything really novel has been 
invented, but rather on account of the 
improvement in old types and the sci- 
entific evolution of crude and antique 
devices such as the “Ballast Fin.” It 
may be said with considerable accuracy 
that the useful craft known across the 
Atlantic as a “ good cruiser and a first- 
class racer” is rapidly on the decline. 
Seaworthiness, combined with a moder- 
ate degree of comfort, in days gone by 
used to be considered as indispensable 
characteristics of a gentleman’s pleas- 
ure craft. Nowadays everything is 
sacrificed to speed. Thus the man who 
goes to a naval architect and gives his 
order for a craft able enough to round 
Cape Horn, and also to beat the fastest 
of modern racing machines, is very like- 
ly to be disappointed. It is impossible 
in yacht naval architecture to unite the 
speed of the race-horse with the sturdy 
endurance of the dray-horse. 

Many were the claimants of the in- 
vention of the sewing-machine, the 
telegraph and the telephone. Gen. I. 
Garrard, of Frontenac, Minnesota, now 
claims to have created the “ Ballast Fin.” 
There is no doubt that he is perfectly 
sincere and honest in his allegations. 
He certainly never heard of the antique 
fixed centerboard keel with a weight at 
the bottom, which has been experiment- 
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ed with ever so many times, and which 
is the basis of the “Ballast Fin” he 
claims to have invented in 1881. 

Gen. I. Garrard purchased the New 
York centerboard sloop Daisy, a typical 
skimming dish, 22 feet keel, 10 feet 
beam, with fixed ballast and sand-bags, 
and men to hang out to windward. He 
took out the centerboard and trunk, and 
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attached the fin, intending that it should 
take the place of the centerboard and 
of all ballast of whatever kind. The ex- 
periment was in all respects a complete 
success. By getting rid of a large part 
of the former load it was possible to sail 
the boat on nine inches of draught of 
hull. It was impossible to capsize her. 
The cockpit-room was enlarged, adding 
much to comfort. When careened to an 
angle of thirty-five degrees the increas- 
ing mechanical leverage of the fin gave 
her the sensation of sliding on a mud 
bank, and with the water up to the 
coaming, and with the flange and part 
of the blade of the fin showing out of 
water, she was entirely safe from going 
any farther. Being “knocked down” 
by a squall was a thing of the past. 

Every yachtsman will agree with the 
General that the “Ballast Fin” is a 
great improvement on the sand-bags, 
and I can well believe that the Daisy, 
after being altered, had all the advan- 
tages he claims. But still I should hes- 
itate to advise an amateur to follow the 
General’s example. <A boat to stand the 
unusual strain of a“ Ballast Fin” should 
be specially constructed for that pur- 
pose. I don’t suppose that one in a hun- 
dred “sand-baggers” would be strong 
enough to withstand the violent strains 
(not provided for her in her original de- 
sign) which are inseparable from the 
fin. The greater the angle at which 
the boat ‘heels, because of a more pow- 
erful pressure upon her area of canvas, 
the greater the strain. And thus it 
would not take long to pull such a craft 
to pieces, provided she were sailed by a 
man ambitious for great speed and with 
pluck enough “to carry on” in a puff. 
To alter a “sand-bagger” and make her 
sufficiently strong to carry the “ Ballast 
Fin” with immunity from strains and 
consequent leakage would involve con- 
siderable expense, and then it is by no 
means certain that the job would prove 
satisfactory. 

If I were to buy a “sand-bagger ” with 
the intention of altering her into a han- 
dier racing machine I certainly should not 
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fit her with a “ Ballast Fin.” The princi. 
ple of the weighted centerboard would 
answer my purpose far better. For ip. 
stance, it could be hauled up when run. 
ning before the wind or when approach. 
ing shoal water. And in this connection 
it should be added that a boat with a 
“Ballast Fin” that happened to strike 
ona shoal at high tide, and stuck there 
would be in a particularly bad position 
at low tide. In such an event a pair of 
“legs,” such as are in daily use by yachts 
and fishing vessels on the British coasts, 
but which I have never seen on this side 
of the Atlantic, might be useful to keep 
the craft on a comparatively even keel, 
Otherwise, as the tide receded she would 
be left on her beam-ends, and it is ques- 
tionable whether there would not be 
some difficulty in causing her to right 
when the flood-tide made. 

The type of “ Ballast Fin” invented in 
1882 by General Garrard is shown inthe 
sheer-plan of the Dazsy. The principle 
is much older. In 1870 we find thata 
plan to suspend the lead keel by steel 
bars was proposed. The midship sec- 
tion of this craft and her sheer-plan are 
reproduced from Dixon Kemp’s invalu- 
able book, “ Yacht Architecture.” The 
author remarks: “ The obvious objec- 
tion to this plan is that the bars would 
have to be of the greatest width trans- 
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1882. 
versely to withstand the lateral strain, 
and would thus offer a surface of much 
greater resistance than would arise from 
the whole of the spaces between the 
two keels being filled in solid.” 

It might not be uninteresting to com- 

are the midship section of this craft 
with that of the Dilemma. It may afford 
food for thought. It will, at any rate, 
expose the fallacy of the notion that the 
principle of the “fin,” as exemplified in 
the Dilemma, is a modern “ creation.” 

Continuing the investigation, it may 
be found that in 1880 Mr. E. H. Ben- 
tall, an English yachtsman, well known 
through his connection with the famous 
yawl /ud/anar, designed by John Har- 
vey, had the “ Ballast Fin” fever. The 
result was his design of a ten-tonner 
yacht he called Evolution, the sheer-plan 
of which is reproduced from Mr. Dixon 
Kemp’s book. The author says: “The 
yacht was not a success, but that was 
mainly because she was of insufficient 
beam and displacement. The form of 
the lead keel was quite a sound concep- 
tion and was much recommended for 
small yachts as a ‘fixed centerplate.’” 
In 1887 Lieutenant Tipping, R.N., fixed 
such a keel to his centerboard, and since 
then the idea has been successfully car- 
ried out in the small classes for racing 
on the Solent, like the Lady Nan and 
Dolphin. 

I think it was in 1852 that John Har- 
vey built the famous “ tonnage cheater,” 
Kitten—a little boat that made such 
a record as a prize-winner. She was 
brought to this country some years ago, 
and is now in Boston waters. Mr. Alfred 
Neck had the praiseworthy ambition to 
try to defeat the A7tten with a center- 
board craft. John Harvey, in the fol- 
lowing year, designed the Rocket for him. 
Her specialty was an adjustable cast-iron 
centerboard weighing three and three- 
quarter tons—the heaviest sliding fin 
ever put in a boat of the Rocket's dimen- 
Sions. She was only forty-two feet over 
all. The draught of the Rocket with her 
board up was only two feet ten inches, 
as the board when hoisted into its trunk 
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was completely within the hull. The 
object for which the Rocket was built 
was achieved. She beat the A7ztten, but 
it was at the éxpense of a much more 
costly structure of hull and a far larger 
sail-area, which means more money in 
the wages of extra sailors to handle the 
canvas. 

By the adoption of the iron fin with 
its cigar-shaped weight of lead, such as 
is shown in the sheer-plan of the Dz- 
/emma, stationary ballast to the required 
amount may be secured, but the ugly 
fact remains that the boat’s draught of 
water cannot be reduced, while in the 
case of the Rocket the three and three- 
quarter tons was available when requir- 
ed, whether for the purpose of giving 
her stability as ballast or to “hold her 
onawind.” Then, when running before 
the wind or in approaching shallow water, 
the fin could be hauled up — advantages 
not by any means to be despised. The 
Rocket is still in existence. Some so- 
called improvements have been made in 
her, and she is now called the Edsze. 

General Garrard’s idea of fixing his 
“Ballast Fin” to a birch-bark canoe may 
appear fascinating to an amateur, but to 
a practical man the plan offers few allur- 
inginducements. ‘The various methods 
already in existence for increasing the 
weatherly qualities of these frail little 
craft are quite sufficient for all business- 
like purposes. It is only necessary to 
instance the fan or folding centerboard, 
both of which are admirable contriv- 
ances, and, in my judgment, far supe- 
rior to the “invention ” of General Gar- 
rard. If Iwas the owner of a birch-bark 
canoe I should hesitate for a long while 
before fitting her with a “fin,” as rec- 
ommended by General Garrard. 

The chief objection to the “fin” is 
that it gives a permanent draught of 
water, and, so far as I can see, offers few 
advantages that cannot be attained by 
the use of the adjustable weighted cen- 
terboard. This permanent draught 
would certainly prove an inconvenience 
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in shallow water, and at low tide might 
even prevent the luckless navigator 
from getting within hailing distance of 
the janitor of his club. On an occasion 
of this kind the old-fashioned “ board” 
would be apt to recommend itself in 
a striking manner. The inconvenience 
of hauling out a craft with a “fin” will 
also be apparent to one versed in the 
practical lore of boating. 

When it comes to racing pure and 
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simple, the case is altered. In that 
event any contrivance for increasing 
the speed or weatherly qualities of a 
yacht should be adopted at almost any 
sacrifice or inconvenience. Cups must 
be won at all hazards, and the adoption 
of the “ Ballast Fin,” as exemplified in 
the Dilemma and the boats of similar 
type built by the Herreshoffs for Mr. 
E. D. Morgan and others, is sure to be 
the cause of many exciting brushes. 
But in my opinion the “fin” will only 
prove serviceable in racing machines. 
It can never be adapted with advantage 
to the yacht built for cruising purposes 
only, and it seems to me to be an ut- 
terly useless encumbrance to the ordi- 
nary cat-boat, jib-and-mainsail craft, or 
canoe. 
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MY WHEEL AND I. 


HERE’S a road we know, 
My wheel and I, 

Where we love to go, 

My wheel and I. 
There the briers thick by the roadside grow, 
And the fragrant birch bends its branches low, 
And the cool shade tempts us to ride more slow, 

My wheel and I. 








But through shade and sheen, 
My wheel and I, 

By the hillsides green, 
My wheel and I, 

We roll along till, there’s plainly seen 

The bridge that crosses the deep ravine, 

With its echoing rocks and the brook-laugh between, 
My wheel and I, 


Then’s a hill we hate, 
My wheel and I; 
But we toil up straight, 
My wheel and I, 
For beyond the hills is an ivy-crowned gate, 
And a pair of eyes that to welcome us wait; 
If we do not haste we will surely be late, 
My wheel and I. 





ALBERTO A. BENNETT. 











WOODCOCK SHOOTING ON THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI. 


BY T. S. VAN DYKE, 


woodcock shooting that for cer- 
tainty of finding the birds and ease 
in following them equaled the 
sport of the bottom lands of the upper 
Mississippi River twenty years ago. 
Scarcely any of the resident sportsmen 
then troubled this charming bird, the 
estimation of game at that time depend- 
ing entirely upon the number of pounds 
avoirdupois that reached the ground 
after the report of the gun. The mar- 
ket shooter was then unknown upon 
those grounds and I enjoyed a practical 
monopoly of the woodcock shooting for 
miles below the foot of Lake Pepin. 
The bottoms were then very different 
from what they now are, when much of 
the timber is gone and the sloughs of 
once clear water are muddy and full of 
sawdust instead of fish, Then when 
the light canoe left the river it entered 
a new world, as the cedar paddle sent 
it gliding swiftly among fallen trees, 
driftwood and sand-bars, around sharp 
elbows and through swirling eddies. 
The soft, warm air, the strange fragrance 
wafted by the light breeze, the hum of 
bees and a thousand other insects, the 
banks of deep, dark soil, densely cov- 
ered with long grass, the heavy masses 
of climbing vines that festooned with 
showers of green and white the tangled 
brush or fallen tree-tops, the immense 
growth of flowers of a thousand kinds, 
reminded one of the tropics. Yet the 
wide, waving arms of the elm along the 
banks, and the maple’s head, broad with 
silvery green, brightly pictured in the 
smooth water, quickly broke the illu- 
sion. Above the dense undergrowth of 
soft maple, swamp-oak and poplar the 
ash reared its dark green form, trim 
and stately the basswood stood on every 
side, while aged cottonwoods, still proud 
in death, raised their ragged, storm- 
scarred limbs skyward as in defiance of 
the elements. In the openings the flag 
stood in serried ranks along the edges 
of little ponds, and from the water rose 
the luxuriant wild rice. 
Outstretched on many a limb lay the 
gray squirrel with bushy tail outspréad, 
taking his midday rest, and on many a 
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tree sat the wild pigeon, nodding with 
curiosity, while others, like arrows feath- 
ered with white and gray, hissed with 
speed through the openings in the tim- 
ber. Dark, shining turtles slipped with 
soft splash from the logs of driftwood 
or waddled off the sand-bars, while the 
kingfisher sprung his noisy rattle from 
the dead limbs that overhung the stream. 
Blackbirds with burnished necks of 
bluish green and others with red-barred 
wings rose in roaring flocks from the 
reeds, and the wood-duck with her dolor- 
ous “wee, wee, wee, wee,” winged her 
way up the stream while the little brood 
paddled the reeds for safety. 

My first trial of those grounds was 
with a friend from the East. On the 
edge of the little side slough in which 
we first landed we found the soft mud 
by the water’s edge riddled with small 
holes. The dog had not yet smelt a 
woodcock in Minnesota, and while com- 
ing up the slough had looked intensely 
disgusted, for since he had been in the 
country he had hunted only on the 
prairie. But now he looked happy at 
once, and with cautious trot and gently 
swaying tail keeping time to the motion 
of his legs he plunged gayly into the 
reeds. 

But scarcely had he vanished when 
the reeds and grass stopped waving 
above him and the sound of his feet 
in the mud ceased. We soon found 
him standing perfectly still with head 
projecting from a strip of reeds partly 
covering a point of muddy shore. His 
nostrils twitched faintly at the corners 
and his eyes were staring confidently at 
the muddy shore ahead of him. Buta 
yard from his nose, in the shade of some 
water-lilies left by the receding water, 
sat a full-grown woodcock. Numerous 
small holes were in the ground around 
him, fresh mud was on his bill, and he 
had evidently been breakfasting late 
and paused to inspect the party. His 
strangely shaped head was drawn well 
back until its rich colors blended with 
the rosewood tints of his back, and 
his large, dark, liquid eye was quiz- 
zing us with sublime indifference to the 
dog. 
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With whistling wing the bird whirled 
upward in a spiral line over our heads 
before we were fairly out of the mud 
and vanished through the tree-tops 
with two charges of shot scattering ruin 
among caterpillars’ nests and leaves in 
his rear. My friend and I looked at 
one another in blank amazement, each 
chuckling internally with satisfaction at 
the other’s missing. By the time we 
had loaded our guns all was again quiet 
and the little birds that had been scared 
by the noise were soon as busy as 
ever. 

The rustling of the dog in the reeds 
soon ceased again and we found him in 
a clump of saplings standing calm and 
solid as the Sphinx, with one forefoot 
on a fallen log which he was evidently 
about to cross as he had caught the 
scent of the bird. With soft twittering 
of brown wings a woodcock rose a few 
feet ahead of him as we came up, 
making, as we raised our guns, so sud- 


den a turn downward that neither of us. 


fired. Scarcely thirty feet from where 
it rose it alighted upon the ground, 
then with drooping wings and tail erect 
and outspread like that of a turkey-gob- 
bler it strutted along for several yards 
with the dog pacing solemnly behind it 
at a safe distance, watching the bird in- 
tently and evidently much surprised at 
this peculiar action, which many dogs 
and many sportsmen have never seen. 
Suddenly the bird ran into alittle bunch 
of thin grass and squatted along its edge 
as unconcerned as if hidden in a jungle, 
while the dog as suddenly stopped and 
looked around at us a moment as though 
amazed at the bird’s coolness and then 
settled to a rigid point. 

We came up to within fifteen feet of it, 
when with a flash of brown anda whis- 
tle of swift wings the game was lost to 
sight in an instant in the dense cover of 
the leaves above. But almost as quick- 
ly two loads of shot rent the foliage 
from two different directions across the 
path of the bird, and amid a small 
shower of leaves and twigs it came 
tumbling down with a small cloud of 
fine feathers floating slowly after it. 

A few yards beyond, the brush opened 
into a shallow slough full of wild rice, 
into which the dog plunged, while out 
of the edge of it came two woodcock 
wheeling over the timber above us. As 
we fired both the birds pitched down- 
ward in succession, and in a moment 


more the dog came out of the reeds 
bearing in his mouth, alive and un- 
harmed, a young wood-duck nearly full 
grown. Thescamp seemed quite uncon- 
scious of having flushed any woodcock 
in his eager hunt for the ducks, which 
at this stage of growth run into cover 
instead of flying, and set the best-broken 
dogs half crazy. He seemed quite as- 
tonished when we took him to retrieve 
the two fallen woodcock, but quickly re- 
covered from his surprise and galloped 
away to the reeds again and brought out 
another duck. 

Along the shady sides of strips of tim- 
ber, with open grassy slopes merging 
into the reeds that fringed the edges of 
little ponds, our sport continued, the 
dog trotting cautiously with upraised 
nose along the outer edge of the reeds, 
occasionally poking in his nose for a 
closer inspection. Suddenly his body 
disappeared within the reeds, leaving 
only his tail visible along the outer 
edge. And so long and so rigidly did 
this remain in one position that we hast- 
ened to see what it meant. We found 
it quivering with its owner’s attempts 
to hold it still; and as we came near 
him, out from almost beneath the dog’s 
nose came a large woodcock, wheeling 
so close to my head that neither I nor 
my friend was able to shoot at it until 
it swept over the tree-tops behind us. 
And then nothing came down at the re- 
port of the guns but some leaves and 
twigs. Yet we fancied that something 
brown settled softly down into the tim- 
ber beyond. We went to look ; the dog 
quickly drew and walked slowly up to 
a wing-tipped bird that was making off 
toward a clump of dense grass along 
the outer edge. 

As we went from the timber to the 
ponds again, two more woodcock rose 
from under the top of a fallen tree 
around which was a heavy growth of 
grass andweeds. If anything can excel 
the brilliancy of cutting down on the 
right and on the left, one with each 
barrel, two birds that spring together, 
it is the dexterity with which two bar- 
rels can often be emptied at a single 
bird without ruffling a feather. And no 
one could help admiring the grace and 
speed with which my friend executed a 
flank movement of smoke and flame on 
the tail feathers of the first bird before 
it was a yard from the tree-top, and 
then, wheeling halfway around, emptied 
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his second barrel at the other before I 
had fairly caught sight of either. What 
the writer did is none of the reader’s 
business. 

With birds rising in this way, a very 
short time on pleasant days used to 
afford all the shooting a reasonable 
mortal could want. It always grew 
better toward evening, and then the 
homeward trip was ever a_ pleasure. 
Swiftly the little boat glided down the 
slough to the great river in the falling 
of the twilight. The muskrat clove the 
dark water ahead of the boat, leaving a 
rippling wake as he passed; the night- 
heron flapped his solemn way in the air 
above, and the deep “too hoo” of the 
great owl resounded far and wide 
through the darkening green The 
smooth face of the great river glim- 
mered with crimson and gold mirrored 
from the fleecy clouds above; and far 
up and down the Minnesota side the 
long line of bluffs lay darkly blue, while 
on the Wisconsin side they retained a 
last lingering trace of pink, as if unwill- 
ing to let go of day. Long pickerel 
shone for an instant as they threw them- 
selves in air and sank back with a splash 
into the water; night-hawks by the 
score pitched here and there over the 
water ; little bands of ducks went whiz- 
zing by, and from both shores in every 
direction rolled across the waters the 
rich but mournful monotone of the 
whip-poor-will. 

He who has never seen woodcock- 
shooting on these bottom lands at high 
water has missed the rarest of all sport 
with the shotgun. It is something rare- 
ly, if ever, seen on the Atlantic coast 
and rarely in the Western States, except 
on streams like the Upper Mississippi. 
And even there it could be seen only in 
occasional years. In most sections where 
this bird is found, heavy rains scatter it 
over the whole country instead of con- 
centrating it. But on the Upper Mis- 
sissippi the woodcock are always con- 
fined to the bottoms of the river, and 
never go in any numbers to the bluffs 
or the low benches of land between the 
bluffs and the river. Suppose, now, that 
when they were numerous throughout 
the bottoms generally, the river should 
rise just high enough to cover about 
four-fifths or nine-tenths of the bottoms, 
leaving the whole a network of islands 
and peninsulas, among which, in a little 
boat, you may paddle anywhere. Does 


it need much stretch of fancy to picture 
the intensity of the shooting that may be 
had at such times? And when it is one 
of the noblest of game birds — the one of 
all others with which the soul of the 
sportsman is most deeply and quickly 
charmed — what can equal it ? 

You have, perhaps, seen a dog point 
from a wagon on the prairie. But have 
you ever seen him refuse to get out of a 
boat when it touched the shore; or, if 
he did step out, remain standing in the 
water beside it? Such was a common 
sight on the Upper Mississippi in days 
of high water. 

As you step from the boat a woodcock 
rises a few feet from the shore with that 
mellow whistle of wing so enchanting 
to the soul of the sportsman. A puff of 
feathers comes from it at the report of 
the gun as it is wheeling over the tree- 
tops and it falls through the dense green 
beyond. As the dog goes to retrieve it 
he stops halfway and stands with up- 
raised forefoot and rigid tail. As you 
go up to the dog a birdsprings from the 
ground a few feet ahead of him and 
vanishes in a spiral line through the 
green canopy above. Over the tops of 
the trees it wheels and away it scuds 
across an open piece of water for the 
next island beyond. But, as the dim 
line of brown and buff fades through 
the dense foliage, a charge of shot flies 
across its path and down it goes into 
the open water. 

Make no more such shots as that to- 
day. Too much time will be lost in re- 
trieving the game, for the dog cannot 
see it fall. As you will now have your 
choice of shots, it is best to take such 
birds only as will fall where they may 
be quickly found. 

The dog soon finds the first bird that 
fell, and as you take him to retrieve the 
second one he refuses to go faster than 
onaslow walk. This gait settles at once 
to a crawl and, just as he is about to 
stop, three woodcock whiz out of a 
bunch of grapevines along the water’s 
edge. One falls almost beside the bird 
you are going to retrieve and the other 
two disappear in the brush over the 
next piece of water. Crossing with the 
boat to the next piece of dry land, which 
is much larger than the last one, you 
pick up the fallen birds as you go and 
let the dog swim across. He soon 
reaches the opposite shore, shakes the 
water from his sides and walks with 
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cautious sniff of upraised nose toward 
the first projecting bush. He stops a 
moment for a longer sniff of the air, 
which not proving entirely satisfactory, 
he swings cautiously around to the lee- 
ward side, where his tail, which has been 
wavering in a manner expressive of 
considerable doubt, becomes suddenly 
as stiff as an icicle, Before you have 
the boat moored four woodcock spring 
from the driftwood and grass ahead of 
the dog and start for the four points of 
the compass. Out of a shower of fine 
feathers one falls in a twinkling into 
the brush, while another making rapid 
time across the open water descends 
with a splash into it. 

Entering the timber the dog comes 
to a sudden stop and two twittering 
brown lines dart away from in front of 
him amid the roar of two successive 
barrels which send both of them whirl- 
ing downward. But scarcely a step 
does the dog take toward them when 


he again stops and turns his nose, first - 


to the right, then to the left, then to the 
right again. Before you can take an- 
other step ahead away goes a cock on 
the right, then another on the left, with 


three or four more rising out of aclump 
of grass-grown driftwood ahead, and 
before you or the dog can reach the 
first one that falls half a dozen more 
are twisting with whistling wing in 


every direction. And so you may go 
on from island to island with the dog 
not even walking, but half the time 
merely crawling about with thievish 
stealth and every minute or two stiffen- 
ing into a rigid point. 

During high water on these bottom 
lands the woodcock are generally much 
wilder than usual. Many rise far ahead 
of the dog, many lie in the edge of the 
timber and wheel away upward on the 
outside while you are inside, or dart 
away across the water to the next island. 
Some twist upward among the tree-tops 
and then spin away on a straight line; 
some whisk away so close to the ground 
that the brown line of their flight is hard 
to distinguish from it, while others bus- 
tle out of sight in a twinkling through 
some dense thicket. 

You do some missing, as who will not? 
Here goes a bird whizzing across an 
open place only twenty-five yards away. 
Clearly along the iron rib of the gun 
you see the rich brown robes of this 
prince of game birds and the gun (as 
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you think) pointing just a foot ahead of 
him. You see so plainly his rich colors 
and his long bill that you feel a sublime 
confidence. What a perfect aim! How 
exactly in line! How nicely calculated 
at the proper distance ahead of the 
game! How cool you feel, and what an 
immensity of confident expectation is 
crowded into one short instant! You 
pull the trigger and the brown line 
whistles on without wavering or shed- 
ding a feather on the air, leaving you 
so engulfed in amazement at the fact, 
that you forget to shoot at two other 
birds that rise at the report of your first 
barrel. 

The most hardened nerves may be- 
come fluttered by such fast rising of 
birds as was often seen on these bottoms 
at such stages of the water at the right 
time of the season. To have a fresh 
bird bustling up as you go to pick up a 
dead one, and killing the fresh one, to 
see your dog pointing another before 
he or you can reach either of the two 
that have fallen, and then to have a 
couple more spring right and left before 
you can reach your dog, will turn into 
a shuttle the heart of the most experi- 
enced shot. It is then almost impossi- 
ble to preserve that coolness indispens- 
able for steady shooting, The finger 
will sometimes betray one and pull the 
trigger when the eye plainly sees that 
the gun is not pointed at the right spot, 
and sometimes it will tremble and balk 
upon the trigger and disobey one’s will 
to pull it at the right instant. Some- 
times, when a quick shot is necessary, 
the gun fails to come to the right place 
as you raise it and it cannot be shifted 
before the bird is out of range. Some- 
times when thrown up at a crossing bird 
it comes directly upon the mark and the 
temptation to pull the trigger at once 
instead of shifting the gun ahead to the 
proper place is irresistible. And often, 
in coming up, it strikes an unnoticed 
branch or twig; and frequently when 
wheeling suddenly with heavy pockets 
swinging around, one is thrown out of 
balance and cannot recover it in time. 
These and a dozen other causes—above 
all, that mysterious “bad spell” which 
at times attacks the best of shots—make 
it impossible for any one to shoot with- 
out an occasional miss. Thanks to hu- 
man infirmity that it is so! Were it 
otherwise, most of the pleasure of the 
field would be gone. 
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WE GIRLS AWHEEL 


BY 


66 LLES muss nach Meyer- 
strasse!” exclaimed the po- 


lice, with emphasis on the 
word “alles,” as we five 
girls came up from the dock in the city 
of Hamburg. 
“Did he say we must pay duty?” 
asked Marian, excitedly. 
“No; only that everything must go 
up to Meyerstrasse,” answered Martha. 
So we followed the crowd to the cus- 
tom-house, and were luckily among the 
first to have our baggage examined and 
passed—I mean the hand-baggage. The 
five bicycle boxes fared differently. 
They came up from the docks with the 
last dray-load, and caused much curi- 
osity as they were put down before 
the dignified officers. 
“Oh, my lock is completely spoiled, 
and I can’t open my box!” cried Marie. 


One of the porters evidently understood 
her troubled tone, if not her words, and 
kindly pried off the remnant of a pretty 
brass padlock. 

“ There, we haven’t any screw-driver ! 


I'll try toask for one. Is it ‘corkzieher’ 
or‘schraubenzieher?’ Let mesee—oh, 
yes! Bitte, haben sie ” But more 
was not needed, as several screw-drivers 
appeared, and the porters began to open 
the boxes. Thinking that an explana- 
tion would assist in passing the wheels, 
Martha tried to tell the officers that 
there were bicycles in the boxes, but 
that they had been used several months. 
When he had partly gotten the mean- 
ing of her broken German, he asked 
where the owner was and why he had 
five wheels. 

“They are ours, and we are going to 
ride them to Leipzig and then to ™ 

Her truthfulness was too much for 
the credulity of the man, and he inter- 
rupted her explanation by calling two 
other officers into consultation. They 
pushed aside the packing and carefully 
examined the bicycles. 

“Lady,” asked one, “you have said 
thece belong you ? Youuce them se/f ?” 

“Yes; they belong to us, and are for 
our own use.” 
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“MARTHA.” 


A bit of mud discovered on one of 
the tires seemed to settle the matter 
favorably for us. The boxes were 
closed and passed. 

It took us two days of hard work in 
the basement of the Washington Hotel 
to unpack and put our wheels together. 
Great luck!’ Everything had come safe- 
ly and nothing was lost in the packing 
material. To be sure, Julia dropped a 
handful of balls on the floor, but we all 
helped and soon found every one. 

Then we tried “to do” the beautiful 
city of Hamburg. We visited the cele- 
brated Nicolai Church, the Alster Basin, 
the parks, the zodlogical gardens and 

‘ the celebrated Renz Circus. 

On Tuesday, July 14, we filed out of 
our pleasant little hotel on the Zeug- 
hausmarkt, and immediately became 
the observed of all observers. Business 
men, errand-boys, bakers, butchers, 
fruit-women and all sizes of children 
gazed at us with open-eyed, and, in 
many cases, open-mouthed astonish- 
ment. 

“T just know I can’t mount with such 
a mob looking on,” said Julia. “I wish 
they had sense enough to get out of the 
way. I wonder if they think I am go- 
ing to fly over their heads.” 

“Oh! they think you won't make it the 
first time,” said Laura, by way of conso- 
lation. 

“Well, I can.” And she did. The 
crowd opened and let us through. We 
had started on our long-looked-for tour. 
A large gang of boys started at the same 
time, but before many seconds we had 
left the “ clang of the wooden shoon”’ on 
the pavements far behind. 

Our route out of the city followed the 
“Ringbahn” across the Alster Bridge, 
and then as far as the Berlin Depot. We 
found the pavement rough and often 
dangerously slippery with thin mud. 
Several times a sleepy teamster with a 
great, heavy wagon would slowly but 
surely run us into the curbing. After 
one or two dismounts we reached the 
New Elbe Bridge, a beautiful and im- 
posing structure. 
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Before we reached Harburg it began 
to rain. 

“We'll get perfectly sopping, if we 
can’t find shelter,” said Marian. 

“Let’s go in at the first house. 
fast.” 

“Qh, don’t let’s ask here! it’s too dirty,” 
begged Laura from the rear. But the 
increasing rain overcame Laura’s ob- 
jections, and we asked for shelter. We 
were very politely admitted and given 
seats. Then one by one the family came 
in and looked us over, the old people 
asking us questions and the young talk- 
ing in whispers. 

Oh, the luck of that first day! When 
we went on the rain began again so hard 
that we were compelled to take refuge 
in a little bier halle in Harburg. 

Thus far the roads had been what the 
Germans call “ pflaster” — that is, rough, 
cobble-stone pavement. But the “fuss- 
weg,” or footpath, beside the cobble- 
stones was as smooth as a floor, Of 
course, we took the path. 

By the time we started from Harburg 
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what a glorious morning it was! Nota 
cloud in the sky, and the cool breeze 
brought us the scent of the sweet linden- 
blossoms. 

The roads and weather were fine till 
about noon, when it clouded and look- 
ed very much like rain. We put our 
“bikes” in a barn, and bravely entered 
the “gaststube,” or guest-room, of the 
little inn opposite. 

Seated at alittle table near a window 
we worried down some sour rye bread 
and some thin slices of “wurst,” or bolog- 
na sausage. As to a beverage, the vote 
stood one for beer and four for tea. So 
we all waited and watched the rain till 
the tea came in piping hot. 

The rain stopped, and as the chaussée 
was not muddy, we started on immedi- 
ately. By the way, our lunch had cost 
us seventy-five pfennig, or about eigh- 
teen cents, for all five of us. 

We had made several miles when the 
drops began to fall again. For several 
minutes no one said a word. Finally 
Julia asked : 


fi} 


“be hy yen “ 


‘“*1 CAN'T MOUNT WITH SUCH A MOB LOOKING ON.” (P. 298.) 
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“What do you say to calling on some 
of these good people along here? I 
believe they’d like to see us.” 

The lady at whose house we stopped 
and asked shelter was very kind and 
very curious about ladies that rode 
bicycles. We answered innumerable 
questions about ourselves, our route, 
our adventures by the way, and our 
country, and made friends with her 


‘AS WE CAME DOWN THE ROAD.” (f. 702.) 
pretty little children, as we watched the 
water drip off from our bicycles under 
the trees, and tried to talk German with 
the maid. 

Presently the frau directed us to an 
inn quite near. After wading through 
the mud for about two blocks, we came 
to a large straw-roofed cow-stable and 
inn combined. We looked at each other 
in silence and entered the hotel end of 
the building. 

After inflicting a good deal of poor 
German upon the hostess, we engaged 
the one little chamber that she had. 

Two of us were to sleep between 
feather-beds in each of the single bed- 
steads, and the odd one— poor thing !— 
must sleep upon the couch. 

We spent the rest of the day read- 
ing novels and wondering what kind of 
weather the morning would bring. 

The next morning was fine, and we 
found the roads very good—no longer 
any “ pflaster,” but all smooth chaussée. 
These chaussées are made out of the 
stones forming the old “ pflaster” roads. 
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Several places we saw men busy break- 
ing the stone, and in one place we pass- 
eda gang of workmen making new roads 
with a steam-roller. 

We reached Liineburg at one in the 
afternoon, in time for table d’héte, to 
the satisfaction of all. Late in the after- 
noon we saw several tricycles passing 
on the rough pavement. The “Colum- 
bia” we saw made us think of home. 

Fine roads, fine spirits, fine weather, 
brought us to Uelzen in good time. Af- 
ter supper the vote to push on to Gif- 
horn stood two to three ; but, as Sunday 
dawned clear, and as the hotel did not 
suit us, we were all in favor of going on 
toward Gifhorn. 

Luckless decision! We climbed hill 
after hill, the country became barren 
and wild, there were no small “ dorfs,” 
or villages, the only trees were dwarf 
firs, the soil was dry sand. But the 


chaussée was good, and we went on gen- 
erally in silence. 
these were heard : 
“Won't we ever come to a coast?” 
“T wish I had two glasses of lemon- 
ade, two ice-cream sodas, and a big glass 


But such remarks as 


of ice-water.” 

*Soido 1.” 

About noon we reached the top of the 
great hill or ridge of land, and could get 
magnificent views of the surrounding 
country lying in the mist of the distance. 
There were dark-green hills, light-green 
valleys, with red-roofed “dorfs” peep- 
ing out from among the trees. 

Far in the west lay a dark cloud that 
said “rain,” so we hurried on to a 
lonely little inn. There we rested and 
ate a little rye bread and cheese. Our 
weather prophet examined the sky and 
said the storm had gone around. 

From the inn the road goes gradually 
down, and the riding is very fine. It is 
not sloping enough for a coast, but just 
sloping enough to make one think he 
is a fast rider. About two o’clock the 
storm that had “gone around” thought 
of us girls riding on Sunday, and so 
came back. We raced for the near- 
est house. The road was as smooth 
as a Washington boulevard. How the 
wheels flew, how the wind blew! We 
were going south and the wind came 
from the west. Soon the wind became 
cold, and the great drops of rain pelted 
us. 

“We'll never—get there—” said Ju- 
lia, breathlessly. 
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“There goes my hat!” and away flew 
Martha’s little straw. But the wheels 
flew on. The road was perfectly straight, 
and we could see a “dorf” ahead. There 
was shelter if we could get to it. The 
big drops came thicker and faster, and 
still the first house seemed a long way 
off. 

The people must have been very 
much astonished to see five dripping 
girls come into the room almost unan- 
nounced, But when they understood 
the case, they made us as comfortable 
as possible in their little home. They 
gave us a chamber, where we put on 
dry underwear and went to bed till our 
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an arch over our heads. That day we 
met a crowd of about thirty men, each 
with a pack on his back. Weall thought 
of the good old American tramp, in- 
creased our speed, and passed by. They 
gave us what we called a cheer. 

The run from Gifhorn into the city 
of Braunschweig was, perhaps, the pleas- 
antest of all. For miles we sped along 
upon a veritable floor of a road, upon 
each side of which were cherry trees 
loaded with the most tempting red, 
white and black fruit. This belongs to 
the towns, and is sold to pickers, who 
sell it to fruit-women or to the con- 
sumers. Each of these pickers has a 
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““THERE WE RESTED AND 


clothes were dried. The landlord and 
his wife of the only inn in the little 
town were in the midst of a family 
quarrel. So we were kindly invited 
to stay where we had taken shelter from 
the rain. 

Next day the weather was fine, and 
the ride to Gifhorn was delightful. The 
trees along the chaussée were very large 
and old, nearly meeting and forming 
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booth under the trees, from which he 
sells the cherries at wholesale or at re- 
tail. All along are piles of finely broken 
stone for road-repairs, and oftentimes 
neat piles of stone removed from the 
old “pflaster” roads, but not yet broken 
up. These stone-piles made convenient 
seats when we lunched on cherries. 
When we were at the top of the hill 
overlooking Braunschweig, Laura pro- 
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posed taking our picture as we came 
down the road. 

The Braunschweig photographer who 
developed Laura’s plates became en- 
thusiastic over the “ photographische 
Reise” (journey), as he called our trip, 
and would take no pay for the develop- 
ment. 

The proprietor of the “ Hotel Stadt 
Bremen ” could hardly understand how 
we could be touring through Germany 
on bicycles ; but when we said “ Amer- 
ikaner ” all seemed explained — Ameri- 
cans dare anything. 

Just as we were leaving our hotel 
next morning, the landlord came for- 
ward with many smiles and bows, and 
elbowing his way through the crowd of 
waiters, asked if he might be permitted 
to present the American ladies with 
some roses. Of course he was permit- 
ted. We each received three lovely 
Maréchal Niel rosebuds. We have kept 
them among the souvenirs of our trip. 

While we were yet in the city and 
were finding the road to Helmstedt, we 
turned a corner, and, before we knew it, 
were riding under the silken folds of 


our own beautiful Stars and Stripes. 
We gave three cheers for the Red, 


White and Blue. Then we all had a 
streak of homesickness. The flag was 
hung out from the American Consul’s 
residence. 

We spent nearly aday in Magdeburg, 
a good part of it in visiting the grand 
old cathedral. From this city we rode 
to Bernburg. On the way Julia’s chain 
broke, or, rather, the fastening screw of 
the chain caught in one of the screen- 
braces, bending a link and parting the 
chain. At first it seemed as though we 
should have to hire a conveyance to 
Bernburg. But we removed the chain, 
straightened the link, and soon were 
bowling along again as merrily as ever. 

Saturday afternoon we rode from 
Bernburg into Halle, where we, remem- 
bering our former Sunday ride, re- 
mained till Monday morning. Sunday 
evening about one hundred German 
army officers, not so observant of the 
Sabbath as we, had a celebration in 
the courtyard of the hotel. They had 
a fine military band, and judging from 
the amount of good beer they drank and 
from the noise they made, we thought 
they must be having a good time. 

The road from Halle to Leipzig is of 
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the best, and the wheels soon measured 
it off. On the way Laura took two pic- 
tures, one of the German chaussée, with 
Marian and Julia in the distance as 
small specks, and the other, of us four 
as we drank “all we want for once” ata 
roadside well. 

It was not long before we were rest- 
ing and reading home - letters in the 
Hotel de Prusse, in the learned city of * 
Leipzig, Saxony. 

A few words in general ; Of course the 
roads are fine, but the villages and cities 
almost always have cobble-stones, that 
are well-nigh impassable for “ bikes.” 
The German police are efficient and 
courteous. They often took great pains 
to speak slowly and distinctly for us 
when directing us on our way. Our 
treatment by the Germans in the cities 
and country was, as a rule, very polite 
and pleasant. Of course, we caused 
some astonishment and aroused peo- 


-ple’s curiosity, but we expected that. 


If we didn’t expect to reach our des- 
tination by dinner-time, we would usu- 
ally take with us a dozen buttered rolls 
and a small bottle of Moselle or St. 
Julien. We had several very pleasant 
lunches. 

In the cities the cobble-stones are 
rough and often slippery, and the peo- 
ple walk in the street as much as on the 
footway. So it was really economy of 
time to dismount and walk to our hotel. 

Most of the German ladies that ride 
the steel steed use tricycles, and a very 
few ride the bicycle, but as a rule they 
do not ride the wheel. As for us, we 
have not seen even one lady rider, either 
of tricycle or of bicycle. 

For our baggage we made canvas rolls 
about eighteen inches long and six in 
diameter, packing them full and strap- 
ping them to our handle-bars. Our 
coats —don’t forget them if you tour— 
we slipped through these straps. In our 
bags we carried changes of linen, hand- 
kerchiefs, necessary brushes, combs, etc., 
a pocket-dictionary, a road-map for ey- 
clists, and a few other things. 

Our expenses from Hamburg to Leip- 
zig were about two dollars a day apiece, 
including everything necessary. 

To conclude: If you want to see the 
country and the people in the best of 
all possible ways, and if you want to 
have a delightful time, buy a bicycle 
and tour. 





PICKEREL-FISHING 


BY JOHN 


LTHOUGH almost within hear- 
A ing of the hustle and bustle of 
busy life, that part of South 
Jersey called the “Pines” or 
“Pine Barrens” is wild and lonesome. 
It is a low sandy land of woods and 
swamps, fringed by narrow strips of 
sand-beach separated from each other 
by inlets and from the mainland by 
miles of marsh-meadow, in which are 
many bays and salt ponds, and through 
which wind many channels, the haunts 
of wild water-fowl and the home of 
noxious insects. In places these flat 
meadows are, to the eye, endless. 

The water of the streams where it 
babbles over shingly bottoms is the 
color of amber, but black and deep where 
it writhes in the eddies, mid forests of 
sweet-scented pine and gloomy swamps 
of white cedar. 

Scattered throughout the “ Pines” are 
small, still ponds with fish galore. Years 
ago these streams were dammed to sup- 
ply the power with which to move the 
clumsy, old-fashioned bellows to pump 
air into the furnaces in the manufacture 
of iron from “bog-ore.” Shells were 
brought from the sea-shore for a flux by 
well-worn roads, along which were the 
“jug taverns ” of old. 

In these ponds and streams, and the 
fresh water of these rivers, the pickerel 
is king. The genus Zsox, or “ pikes,” 
constitutes the family Zsocide. There 
are six or seven species, all of which 
are natives of North America, and only 
oné species (Zsox lucius) is found in 
European waters. sox nobilior, the huge 
muskallunge of the Great Lakes, grows 
to be six feet in length, while Zsox luctus 
seldom exceeds half that size. The two 
species found in South Jersey are known 
to zodlogists as Hsox reticulatus (the one 
this article refers to), and Zsox americana, 
a smaller species, They are, however, 
always associated, and often confounded. 


IN SOUTH JERSEY. 
GIFFORD. 


Because of its long, slender shape and 
pointed snout, the pzke or pyke received 
its name. It is an old English word, 
meaning to pierce with a pointed instru- 
ment, from which was formed the word 
peck, as does a bird with the point of its 
bill. So also originated the word pick. 
Finally the word pzke was applied to this 
fish, which is not unlike the shape of 
that pointed weapon called the “Azke.” 
The word pickerel is simply the diminu- 
tive of pike. It is aterm used, however, 
to designate the young pike as well as 
the small species of the genus. 

The pikes are all noted for their feroc- 
ity. They are the sharks of fresh water. 
They are long-lived and prolific, and 
were it not for their cannibal habits 
they would soon, no doubt, depopulate 
our fresh-waters. sox reticulatus, the 
“green pike,’ or “common Eastern 
pickerel,” is a beautiful fish and, con- 
sidering its size, the gamiest species of 
the genus. 

In the Spring they ascend the small 
streams to spawn—a precaution taken 
for the safety of the fry. In the Win- 
ter they lie in deep water, and can be 
caught through the ice by fishing near 
the bottom with live bait. They are 
then, however, sluggish, and lack the 
vim and life which characterize them 
during the Summer and Autumn 
months, when they are plentiful and 
sportive in the rivers, larger streams, 
ponds and lakes. 

There are many hypotheses connected 
with pickerel-fishing. Every old fisher- 
man fosters his pet suppositions and 
theories founded upon his own experi- 
ences. The moon, which is supposed 
by many to play such an important part 
in the tide of events, is also accused of 
influencing the pickerel. Once, when 
returning after an unsuccessful day of 
fishing, I met an old “piker.” “ Fool- 
hardy to pike now, my son,” said he; 
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“the moon’s in ‘pogie and the signs are 
*bout the feet and legs.” 

Akin to this idea of the peculiar power 
of the moon and the signs of the zodiac 
is the influence of the wind. When it 
blows from the eastward for a time, 
anywhere between north and south, it 
is foolish, many think, to fish for pick- 
erel. With the moon and east wind, 
however, there are too many supersti- 
tions associated. They have long been 
accused of an inauspicious power, and 
when the fish refuse to bite, it is natural 
to attribute it to the east wind, if it hap- 
pens to then be blowing ; if not, to some 
peculiar persuading power of the moon. 
They say, too, that fish sink to deep 
waters when it thunders, and refuse to 
bite when it rains. 

There is one thing certain, however— 
a fact which applies to animals of all 
kinds—that, after a night of fasting, 
they are hungry and commence to feed 
just as soon as the light of dawn is suf- 
ficient for them to see their prey. The 
twilight, too, is a favorite time for feed- 
ing. The dimness warns them that 
night and their period of fasting are 
approaching. It is during early morn- 


ing and evening that there is an exu- 
berance of life. 

Pickerel detest the sunshine. 
hide under leaves and in the cel-grass. 
A favorite spot is in the shade of over- 


They 


hanging bushes. Thus concealed, they 
are ever ready to pounce upon their 
unwary prey. They bite better there- 
fore in the shade of a cloudy day. They 
have also been known to bite on bright 
moonlight nights. The habit of hid- 
ing, although principally for conceal- 
ment from its prey, is also no doubt for 
protection, since they feed upon each 
other. The writer found a partly di- 
gested pickerel, ten inches in length, in- 
side of another only twice as long. 

The pickerel is both beautifully shaped 
and marked. Being built by nature to 
prey upon other fish, he is, in conse- 
quence, full of life and gamy. He is 
shaped for agility, and slips through the 
water with the swiftness of an arrow. 
With strong muscles, a quick eye, a large 
mouth and many sharp and poisonous 
teeth, he snatches and devours his prey 
with shark-like voracity. Thus armed, 
he is indeed the enemy of fresh-water 
fishes. 

The lower the tide the better. Fish 
are more plentiful of course when the 
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tide is out. The flats are bare where 
they feed at high water on the small 
fish, and they are forced into the deeper 
parts, where they conceal themselves 
along the edges. 

Pickerel are strange fish. The day may 
appear to be perfect for piking, you 
may see them dashing around you, ap- 
parently playfully lashing the water with 
their nimble tails, or darting into the 
air to show their beautifully marked and 
arched bodies in tantalizing piscatorial 
glee, and yet return empty-handed. 

When the five-pounders condescend to 
bite, they afford excellent sport. Well 
away from the hustle and bustle of life, 
and the cares of business, surround- 
ed by novel scenery, breathing pine- 
scented air, drinking clear, cedar-sa- 
vored water (only) and catching such 
fish, is a change of scene and occupation 
of benefit to anybody. 

There are of course many wild tales 
afloat as to the number of pickerel 


-caught by two menina single day. The 


writer, however, can vouch for the 
statement that two men on Lake Lenape 
aught 182 with spoon hooks one day last 
Summer, and that on another occasion, 
between daybreak and noon, they cap- 
tured 67 in the same manner. 

This lake, far-famed for its cedar- 
savored water and the beauty and wild- 
ness of its scenery, is the pickerel ground 
of highest repute in South Jersey. It 
narrows away northward, broadening 
here and there into shallow lagoons, 
forming excellent feeding places for fish 
and wild water-fowl, for which it is also 
noted. A trip much in vogue is to start 
from the sleepy village of May’s Land- 
ing, to cart your boat to Weymouth and 
to float down with the current into Lake 
Lenape. Such a trip I will endeavor to 
describe. 

For a long time I had been planning 
a day’s sport at pickerel-fishing. An 
old “piker” volunteered to guide me 
and initiate me into the secrets of his 
art, since he still considered me a neo- 
phyte. He was well versed in the hab- 
its of the denizens of the woods and 
streams, and although unable to read or 
write, he possessed a peculiar wisdom 
gained from along experience. He had 
cultivated the oft-neglected faculty of 
observation, and nature’s page was an 
open one to him. Less tangible, how- 
ever, were the signs which guided him 
while fishing, yet he declared he could 
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‘EXHAUSTED AND VANQUISHED, HE IS SAFELY HARBORED.” (2. 306.) 
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tell by tasting the water when the her- 
ring came up into the fresh water of the 
rivers to spawn in the Spring. 

I waited some time for him to decide 
upon a suitable day. Either the moon 
was not in the right phase, the wind was 
wrong or the sun was too bright. At 
last a day was chosen which suited his 
whims. It was clear and cool, there 
was a gentle breeze from the west and 
a mass of gray clouds absorbed the rays 
of the sun. 

We placed our boat on a wagon and 
were hauled seven miles through the 
pines to a romantic spot called Wey- 
mouth, where we transferred the craft 
to its proper elemcnt. 

We stowed our luggage in the bow of 
our bateau, which drifted swiftly with 
the curreni, augmented by recent rains. 
For the first few miles the scenery was 
beautiful. The river was there narrow 


and deep and bordered by swamps of 
water-oak birch, gum-maple and mag- 
nolia, Snake-like the black waters swept 
down the reaches and curved and curled 
in whirlpools and eddies, or rushed hither 
and thither through the swamps. 


All 
was silent in these solitudes save the 
sounds and echoes of our voices and the 
rippling of the water. At times we en- 
countered logs which had fallen across 
the stréum and over which the water 
fretted and foamed. 

We were drifted into what is locally 
known as tne “ Whirlpool,” at the mouth 
of “ Dead River,” a deep but still branch 
of the main stream, which I have neg- 
lected tosay is known as the “ Great Egg 
Harbor ”’—a name conferred upon it not 
because of the size of the harbor, but 
because of the enormous numbers of 
mud-hen’s eggs which have been found 
there in times past. 

Near “Dead River” the writer one 
night last Autumn caught eighty-seven 
turtles, fifteen catfish and four pickerel 
in a fike-net baited with a piece of old 
mackerel, 

We passed many duck-stands on the 
banks, which are places worn smooth by 
the patient hunter, and at times from 
the shade of the edges a wood-duck 
would fly into the fastnesses of the 
swamp. 

The stream broadened, and here and 
there were spreading bayous in which 
stood the gray stumps of countless pine- 
trees. Now and then we passed pine- 
covered sandbanks, Naples-yellow in 
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color. The scenery was peculiar and fas- 
cinating. It seemed like a “bit of the 
South brought North.” Turtles sun- 
ning themselves on the logs, dropped 
with a splash into the water. In places 
the banks were white with habenarias, 
and here and there were patches otf 
water-lilies. 

The sun had been shining brightly, 
and although I had fished diligently, I 
had not as yet been favored even by a 
“strike.” In the technicalities of pike- 
ology, a strike is when the pickerel 
simply hits the spoon and does not swal- 
low it. We reached the region of the 
“Eagle’s Nest,” an old-time landmark, 
and lunched on a little sandy island 
covered with pines. 

The afternoon became cloudy, and 
with renewed hope and vigor which a 
lunch is sure to instill into a fisherman, 
I began again to fish, and by four o’clock 
forty-five fish were snugly.stowed in the 
stern of the bateau. We set the little 


‘leg-of-mutton sail on her, and she quiet- 


ly skimmed with a light breeze along 
the edge of the channel. In my mind’s 
eye I can picture it all—the spoon 
temptingly whirls and glimmers; the 
fish is lured from his retreat; a V- 
shaped ripple marks his course; he 
tauntingly ‘‘strikes” and misses what 
he thinks a dainty morsel. He is plucky 
and darts jocosely away, but soon again 
to resume the contest. Again he spies 
the glittering spoon. With a graceful 
twirl of his agile tail he forward glides 
and spitefully nabs it. The reel sings ; 
the dainty morsel was a triple-hooked 
spoon. Inthe agony of a mistaken iden- 
tity he darts for deep water. He pulls 
—he hauls— he jerks — he darts— now 
towards you — nowefrem you— now 
downward —Jik ething caldron he 
churns the water ‘amass of foam, 
and at last exha: ‘and vanquished, 
he is safely harbe A beautiful tro- 
phy indeed! <A’ delicate green with 
golden tustre, banded with dark lines 
and streaks; a graceful shape; and a 
large, ravenous pair of jaws fringed with 
teeth as sharp as the sharpest needles. 

Yet, after all, it is these peculiarities 
which constitute sport. If pickerel were 
as plentiful and easily captured as mos- 
quitoes, we should soon tire of the play. 
It is in such scenes of wildness, in the 
freedom of the streams and woods, in 
the haunts of primitive man, we delight 
and are benefited. 
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MONG all the 
pioneers in the 
wilds of Min- 
nesota and 

western Canada fore- 
most were young men 
who represented the 
cream of the athletic 
element of the older 
, East. Nosooner were 
the new fields of la- 
bor opened than hun- 
dreds of these stal- 
warts hurried west- 
ward, eager and will- 
ing to take the short- 
est road to fortune and shoulder the 
herculean task of building up mighty 
commonwealths. With them they bore 
that undying love of sport and pastime 
characteristic of the American and Ca- 
nadian nations, and perhaps a thirst for 
adventure and sheer love of free, out- 
door pastimes hastened many of them 
toward the setting sun. 

How well they performed the arduous 
labor of empire building and develop- 
ment is attested to-day by countless 
great business centers and huge indus- 
tries in the land of their adoption, and 
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that neither they, nor their sons, have 
lost the old chivalrous spirit of true 
sport, is apparent to any one at all 
familiar with the present flourishing 
condition of general amateur athletics 
in the vicinity of and westward and 
northward of the Great Lakes. 

The nature of the country favored 
every pastime, and the extensive sys- 
tem of waterways, embracing lakes and 
rivers, naturally favored aquatic sports. 
Hence it is not strange that rowing 
speedily attained prominence, nor is it 
surprising to find the young blood of 
the Northwest excelling to-day with the 
oar, sail and paddle. 

As far back as 1870 a strong move- 
ment was started, which, within a few 
years, developed into the formation of 
flourishing rowing clubs in the twin 
cities ©" St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
Some time after these had gathered 
considerable strength the younger city 
of Winnipeg followed the example of 
her Minnesota cousins, and ere ldng the 
Canadian city’s precedent was imitated 
by Duluth, the stronghold of Lake Su- 
perior. >.» 

For a., me these four rowing clubs, 
situated «. the four corners of an im- 
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mense square, flourished as independ- 
ent organizations, and among their 
members were some giants of the oar. 
They were too remote from the busy 
centers of aquatic sports of the East for 
frequent contests at the regular fix- 
tures, and by force of circumstances 
were confined chiefly to club events— 
and an occasional inter-club measuring 
of oars—always a keen though friend- 
ly rivalry until the Summer of 1886, 
when the Minnesota and Winnipeg Row- 
ing Association was organized, com- 
posed of the following clubs, viz.: the 
Minnesota Boat Club, of St. Paul, 
Minn.; the Lurline Boat Club, of Min- 
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interest ; costly trophies stimulate the 
keenest competition in the several 
events, which lose none of their in- 
terest on account of the international 
rivalry caused by the presence of Ca- 
nadian oarsmen. 

The association has always been for- 
tunate in the selection of officers, and 
certainly its interests have not suffered 
at the hands of the enthusiastic gentle- 
men who hold the reins of power for the 
current year. They were elected at the 
meeting held in Winnipeg during the 
annual regatta (rowed last season on the 
Red River), and their names are as fol- 
lows : President, Col. John T. West, of 
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neapolis, Minn.; the Duluth Boat Club, 
of Duluth, Minn., and the Winnipeg 
Boat Club, of Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

The formation of the association has 
proved a wise move, and the sixth year 
of its existence finds it prosperous and 
powerful, and wielding no unimportant 
influence in the aquatic world. It is the 
representative embodiment of the best 
brawn and muscle of the broad country 
north and west of the Mississippi River, 
and perpetuates its purpose and good-fel- 
lowship with elaborate annual features. 
Its annual regattas excite widespread 


Minneapolis ; .vice-president, Theo. L. 
Schurmeier, of St. Paul; commodore, 
Otto M. Nelson, St. Paul; vice-commo- 
dore, Almeric H. Paget, St. Paul; en- 
sign, Mel. H. Eddy, Minneapolis; sec- 
retary, E. B. Clement, Minneapolis. 
Each of the four clubs possesses an 
excellent course for training and racing. 
The Minnesotas have a ten-mile live- 
water stretch of the open Mississippi 
River; the Lurlines have a fine still- 
water course on beautiful Lake Calhoun, 
three miles from Minneapolis; the Du- 
luths utilize the deepest and most treach- 
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erous course in the country — on Duluth 
Bay, an arm of Lake Superior—and the 
Winnipegs have an excellent horseshoe 
course on the slow water of the Red 
River. 

Regattas of the Minnesota and Win- 
nipeg Rowing Association have been 
held since 1886, the first being rowed on 
Lake Minnetonka, Minn., the second in 
1887, at Winnipeg, those of 1888-9 at 
Minnetonka, 1890 at Duluth, and 1891 
at Winnipeg. The record of winners is 
given in tables at the end of this article. 

Of the four clubs comprising the as- 
sociation, the Minnesota Boat Club, of 
St. Paul, is the pioneer of aquatic sport, 
its organization dating from March,1870; 
its incorporation from December, 1873. 
In its charter are found the names of 
William R. Merriam, at present His 
Excellency the Governor of the North 
Star State; Richard J. Bond, H. A. 
Boardman, Jr., Norman Wright, E. C. 
Bell, Geo. S. Acker, Col. Jas. N. Granger, 
Col. H. P. Rugg, A. K. Barnum, W. H. 
Ross, E. W. Johnson, Paul D. Ferguson, 
S. C. Williams, and W. Y. Rumney, 

‘gentlemen who to-day — twenty-two 
years after rearing their athletic sym- 
posium in a region heaving with sterner 
toil—are leaders in the professions and 
public service of the prosperous Saintly 
City. 

St. Paul lies watchfully upon the 
eastern banks of the Mississippi River, 
and. the ivy-webbed Minnesota _boat- 
house sits huddling at her feet. One 
might search long and not find another 
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such glorious landscape nook as_ that 
in which the Minnesotas have built 
their boat-house. Raspberry Island, rip- 
rapped and with high-graded banks, 
with its many legends of the red man 
and exemption from a world’s intrusion, 
lies studded in the bosom of the river, 
directly under the Wabasha Bridge, 
which has connected, since first the town 
began, corporate East and West St. Paul. 
Here, not a thousand yards from the 
city’s active center, embowered in a 
profuse growth of elm, willow, birch 
and pine, Minnesota’s cherry and white 
floats from the staff of the picturesque 
old club-house. The structure is built 
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of wood, incloses three large boat floors, 
a spacious hardwood hall, an ample 
bath and laundry, numerous locker and 
dressing apartments, observatory above, 
and extensive store-room and building- 
shop in the basement. The club domain 
embraces half the island, and therein 
four acres are devoted to a running 
track, lawn-tennis ground, turf lawn, 
and garden, the entire plat adorned 
with a rugged growth of natural shade- 
trees, shrubbery and wild brush. 

The course runs between the club- 
house and the white city front which 
surmounts abrupt sandstone heights 
casting unfathomable reflections along 
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the water-course. Indeed, the situation 
of the Minnesotas is one of uncom- 
mon beauty and rare advantage. The 
scene of daily activity is come upon in 
a moment—from a hot, dusty city to 
all the features of the remote country- 
side. The results and benefits of these 
conditions are obvious. 

The mutations of the year just past 
have wrought materially to the strength 
of the Minnesotas. The club has had a 
wholesome infusion of new blood, a large 
accretion of modern properties and a 
strong social wing in its amalgamation 
with the St. Paul Boat Club, for some 
years a thriving organization. The amal- 
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gamation was completed in the Spring 
of ’91, the St. Paul Boat Club dissolving 
its identity and adopting the colors and 
the government of the Minnesotas. This 
union is telling in its effect in every de- 
partment of the sport, and promises 
marked successes in the future. The 
valuable properties of the St. Pauls be- 
came the estate of the Minnesotas, and 
both boat-houses, situated on Raspberry 
Island, are now used in common. 
Minnesota’s log-book bespeaks in 
itself the sharpest satire upon the 
‘Eastern belief in the rigors of the 
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miles, and for nine months—from April 
to December—the lieutenant received 
contributions to the log-book. 

Herbert W. Brown, medal-bearer with 
many records, rowed three miles on 
Christmas morning, and with this coup 
de grace, having rowed 10,424 miles, and, 
submitting to nature’s mandate, the 
Minnesotas declared the season closed. 

The club has an excellent record. 
Nearly a quarter of acentury ago, when 
the racing shell was of awkward model 
and a sliding seat meant a glide in soap, 
when sculls were long and heavy and 
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ACTIVE JUNIORS AND MAIDENS MINNESOTA BOAT CLUB, 


Minnesota climate. The rowing season 
is not only delightfully inspiriting, but 
its duration is full, its term eventful and 
its wane richly productive. 

Of the 438 members, 43 active Min- 
nesotas rowed throughout the month 
of April, scoring a log of 876 miles. 
Mr. Edw. B. Young, a speedy sculler, 
ventured upon the course in March, and 
his was the earliest exercise in ’91. In 
May and June fifty-two men rowed 4,496 


all boats were ages behind latter-day 
inventions, the sturdy Minnesotas 
launched a fleet which is manned and 
navigating to-day. The charter members 
are now staid heads of families. Their 
names are on the past list and the 
record of their triumphs adorns the 
faded page of history. To-day the time- 
records of that old-method-rude-craft 
sport appear as precedents to be smil- 
ed upon. Notable among the records 
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THE WINNIPEG JUNIOR FOUR, 1890. 


drawn from Minnesota’s musty archives 
are the following : 


Year. JUNIOR FOUR. Time. 

1881—at Moline (Miss. Val. Assn.), 2 
BCRP RIT. 55 cox case ess sa 13:38 

1883—at Moline (Miss. Val. Assn.), 2 
or ea 13:55 34 





H. GARWOOD. J. H. TURNBULL, 
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F. W. HEUBACH, BOW. P. A. MACDONALD, STROKE, 
F. W. ASHE, 3. J. D. MORICE, 2. 


. Cc. L. FOX. G. 


WINNIPEG SENIOR FOUR. 


SENIOR FOUR. 
Year. Time. 
1881—at Moline, 2 miles turn. 13:31 
1882—at Moline, 2 milesturn. 13:39% 
1884—at Moline, 2 miles turn. 12:30* 
* Fastest time on record in 

the Mississippi Valley Asso- 

ciation. 

JUNIOR DOUBLE, 


1881—Getty and Granger, 2 


miles turn. .......+- 13:40% 
1883—Schiffman and Parker, 
2 tiles tim........ 13:5534 


SENIOR DOUBLE. 
1878—Butler and Hynde- 


man, 2 miles turn... 14:42 
1881—Getty and Granger, 2 

“Lo os 14:42 
1883—Schiffman and Parker, 

2 sniles tUPN.....<. 00. 15:54 


SENIOR SINGLE. 
1878—W. H. Hyndeman, 2 


MNCS CHM, ..0 50554: 15:18 
1879—H. M. Butler, 2 miles 
2 ee tee 14:41 


JUNIOR DOUBLE. 
N. W. Amateur Rowing Assn., 
Detroit, Mich. 
18g0—Geo. O. Nettleton and 
A. H. Paget, 1% 
ecto | ae 10:22 
SENIOR DOUBLE. 
1890—Nettleton and Brown, 
1% miles turn..... . 9:55 


The fastest junior crew ever trained 
by the club went abroad last season. 
The four were young, hardy and cour- 
ageous. Wm. N. Armstrong rowed bow, 
Oscar T. Roberts 2, Rushton Peabody 3, 
and Lewis Sherrill Bigelow, stroke. 
When the crew embarked for the Sum- 
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mer’s campaign it was predicted by 
competent judges that it would win 
wherever entered. This was a reason- 
able expectation, as the crew was show- 
ing wonderful time in its training spurts 
—the fastest for two miles with turn 
ever made on Western waters. Unfor- 
tunately at the eleventh hour their cedar 
shell was so wrenched as to unfit it for 
use, and with much misgiving the cherry 
and white sallied forth hampered with 
a log-modeled paper shell weighing 130 
pounds. The result might have been 
foretold, for in the first junior race at 
Winnipeg, Minnesota succumbed to the 
Lurlines—the latter an emergency crew 
which instinctively developed a speed 
and form which accomplished an as- 
tounding victory against all popular be- 
lief in the probable on that occasion. 
Disgruntled with the stupor of a sudden 
defeat, and harnessed to an unwieldy 
craft, the Minnesotas returned — sais 
laurel or renown. 

New and fitting equipment for ’g2, 
however, will soon be in service, and 
these lusty colts will probably yet dis- 
play their prowess with greater satisfac- 
tion. During the past season Minne- 
sota trained five local crews, about four- 
teen doubles, senior and junior; and 
thirty odd senior, junior and maiden 
singles, four working boats constantly 
serving a novitiate full of varied mis- 
hap and incident. Canoe and barge 
parties cruise frequently from St. Paul 
to Lake Pepin and its landmarks. A 
fine of $2.50 is levied upon each subject 
of a tip-over during the season. ‘The 
fund thereby created is applied in the 
Autumn to defray the expenses of an a/ 
fresco concert and country-side picnic, 
at which the “tippee”’ becomes the butt 
of maidenly wit and the sterner sarcasm 
of his more fortunate fellows. 

The glorious Fourth is invariably the 
day of the annual regatta. A reception 
usually follows, for the Minnesotas are 
social leaders and their gallantry is 
often tempted to such depths as, in 
years past, suggested a slight to the 
real purpose of the club—that of physi- 
cal culture on turf and course. The 
Winter season is generally punctuated 
with a banquet, and the annual meeting 
is held on the first Friday in March. 

There are five degrees of member- 
ship: Active, associate, past, honorary 
and life honorary. The total member- 
ship is about five hundred. The Min- 
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nesotas are in excellent financial con- 
dition, and own valuable properties. 
The younger and at present active 
element of the club is a harmonious 
composition of earnest, vigorous man- 
hood, loyal in fellowship, constant in 
endeavor and princely in the ethics of 
the nobler sports. 

The officers and directorate are: 

E. A. Jaggard, president ; Oscar T. 
Roberts, first vice-president; M. i: 
Boyle, second vice-president ; Wade 
Hampton Yardley, secretary; T. L. 
Wann, treasurer; W. N. Armstrong, 
captain; Raymond Du Poy, lieuten- 
ant; D. W. Hand, ensign. 

Directors—A. H. Paget, H. W. Wack, 
C. A. Pettingill, C. W. Gordon, E. B. 





DULUTH BOAT CLUB HOUSE. 


Young, L. S. Bigelow, L. Defiel, O. M. 
Nelson and A. Wright. John Kennedy 
oe trainer. Ladd Burmaster 
(employed), custodian and mechanic. 

Mr. Geo. O. Nettleton was the senior 
club champion in 1890. In 1891 Mr. 
A. H. Paget succeeded to the honor, 
defeating H. W. Brown, a promising 
junior, winner of every swimming race 
in which he has contested. 

A worthy rival of the Minnesotas, in 
the matter of energy and rowing ability, 
is the well-known Lurline Boat Club, of 
Minneapolis. 

The Lurlines observe as a precept 
that “it was the oar that brought 
Phoenician letters and civilization to 
Greece ; it was the oar that saved Eu- 
rope from Persian despotism, and it 
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was the skillful use of the oar by free 
citizens that was the glory of Athens in 
her prime.” 

The club was organized and incor- 
porated July 9, 1877. Its first officers 
were Chas. McC. Reeve, president ; 
Mel. H. Eddy, vice-president ; secretary 
and treasurer, George W. Felt ; captain, 
Chas. H. Harving ; coxswain, Chas. F. 
Baker ; Board of Directors, R. L. Whit- 
ney, W. L. Bassett, C. A. Heffelfinger, 
A. E. McMullen, Geo. W. Knettle, Ar- 
thur R. Hathorn, James Kennedy, and 
the officers. These were also the char- 
ter members. From this beginning has 
grown the present strong and well- 
equipped club, which, in 1890, numbered 
eighty-five active members, and owns, 
in racing-craft—singles, doubles and 
fours—shells to the value of $4,000. 
Last year the old boat-house, which has 
sheltered the club properties for fifteen 
years, was replaced by one of the pret- 
tiest structures devoted to club purposes 
to be found in the Northwest. This 
new nest has absorbed, in its building, 
over $10,000, and that the sum was ju- 
diciously expended is attested by the 
multiplied convenience and comfort one 
enjoys in its cozy apartments. The 
Lurline site is on the shore of Lake 
Calhoun, three miles out of Minneapolis, 
in an open, airy promontory which com- 
mands a wide view of the beautiful, 
park-pictured Flour City. Motor tran- 
sit affords a means for ready attendance 
at the club exercise, which, in season, is 
performed regularly and with enthusi- 
asm. Lake Calhoun is a place of gen- 
eral public resort. It is picturesque, a 
mile long by three-fourths of a mile 
wide, with sloping, wooded shores and 
well-kept boulevards. 

The Lurline course, notwithstanding 
its short, straightaway stretch, turns 
out strong-hearted tuggers of the ash; 
for no club of so many relapses into a 
social, nominal, desuetude, can display a 
more beautiful pile of trophies. For 
the first eight years of its existence the 
club wavered between success and col- 
lapse, between frequent fits of robust 
fervor and dormancy. However, there 
came a time which impelled it to a just 
appreciation of its own undeveloped 
qualities. Thenceforward all was glow- 
ing summer, and when the campaign 
of 1887 was begun, J. E. Muchmore 
(since ousted), Louis Watson, Hal. P. 
Watson and Chas, Sibley skimmed the 
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Winnipeg course of the senior and jun- 
ior double and senior single victories. 
Invigorated by new blood, the Lurlines 
engaged in thirty-six contests and tri- 
umphed in twenty-nine. The club now 
holds the finest cup ever offered as a 
prize in an amateur regatta, and is ac- 
credited with the fastest time ever 
made in public by a junior four in a 
mile-and-a-half race over a straight- 
away course. 

In the Summer of 1888 victory broke 
over the bow of every Lurline craft. 
Out of six possible trophies rowed for 
at Lake Minnetonka, twenty miles out of 
St. Paul or Minneapolis, the Lurlines won 
five prizes — pendants, cups and badges. 
At this regatta Norman Wright, Paul 
King, J. E. Muchmore and W. B. Gros- 
kopf carried off the big prize cup, win- 
ning the mile-and-a-half straightaway 
in 8:15, then the fastest time on record. 
This trophy, which was an object in the 
eye of every Northwestern four, is pre- 
sented to the Minnesota and Winnipeg 
Association by Sir Donald A. Smith, of 
Winnipeg. It is valued at $2,000, and 
is rowed for annually by the senior 
crews of the association. Chauncey E. 
Wheeler, A. W. Daniels, George K. 
Taylor and W. B. Groskopf were the 
successful junior crew. Muchmore won 
the single senior, and Taylor and Wheel- 
er vanquished all junior doubles. The 
same year, at Pullman, Ill, the same 
oarsmen and scullers won every race 
they rowed. In 1889, at Minnetonka, 
the Winnipeg senior four, composed of 
Garwood, Turnbull, Fox and Galt, car- 
ried off the honors, overcoming the 
Lurlines, who broke an oar at the 
turn. 

The great Olympiad was the season 
of ’90, when three associations met on 
Duluth Bay. The event attracted 30,000 
visitors to the Zenith City, which ex- 
tended a royal hospitality to all the 
world. Duluth was decked in festive 
garb. Superior City smiled ’neath 
bunting red and gay, and the harbors 
swarmed with lake and sea craft. All 
the professional talent in the country 
was on hand, trained and in earnest. 
Purses aggregating $14,000 awaited the 
victors. Medals of rare design and con- 
siderable value were offered the ama- 
teurs. Among other notable triumphs, 
the Lurline seniors again captured the 
Sir Donald A. Smith trophy, besides a 
$400 cup, the latter from the Ameri- 











can champions of ’89. The same year 
Winnipeg juniors rowed away with all 
junior four medals. They were a lithe, 
plucky crew of well-trained fellows, 
afraid of nobody and favorites with all. 

A notable event in the history of the 
Lurlines was the wonderful victory of 
their “scrub” crew on the Red River 
on August 3, 1891. It was the junior 
event at the annual regatta of the Min- 
nesota and Winnipeg Rowing Associa- 
tion, and the crews went to the starter’s 
buoy as follows: Minnesotas—W. N. 
Armstrong, bow ; O. T. Roberts, 2; R. 
Peabody, 3; L.S. Bigelow, stroke. Win- 
nipegs—W. E. Wing, bow; E. M. Robin- 
son, 2; E. D. Carey, 3; P. McDonald, 
stroke. Lurlines, Minneapolis — Fitz- 
gerald, bow; Buffington, 2 ; Heffelfinger, 
3; Fitzgerald, stroke. 

Early in the season of ’91 the Winni- 
pegs, the Minnesotas and the Lurlines 
entered upon a manual of training which 
suggested war. All were in to win and 
each misjudged the prowess of the other. 
The Minnesotas were trained like a 
string of seasoned thoroughbreds ; the 
Winnipegs were fit and fine, and the 
Lurlines had developed their tendons 
to the textural qualities of Minneapolis 
steel. About three days before the meet 
at Winnipeg anticipation and specula- 
tion were rife, and wagering was general 
on both sides of the border. Minneso- 
tas bethought themselves to vanquish 
the Winnipegs, and the Winnipegs 
dreaded only the Minnesotas, whom 
they deemed their most formidable foes, 
and the Lurlines, with a shrewd sense 
of their powers, relied upon their own 
representatives as by no theory the 
least element in the strife. The Lurline 
juniors left home discouraged and quite 
indisposed by reason of. sudden inci- 
dents in the late training days which 
rendered their finishing touch uneven. 

At the very last moment there came 
from the moss-capped sawdust mountain 
range a giant huge and strong —a lion 
with a kindly face, and arms which 
teach the anvils how to sing — and Wal- 
ter Heffelfinger announced his presence 
to lend his power to the Lurline crew. 
And thus the Lurlines strengthened their 
indisposed crew by taking aboard a trav- 
el-worn fellow whose prowess has had its 
various tests with results more or less 
glorious. For all this, however, the cry 
was Winnipeg and Minnesota—the blue 
and red, and cherry and white —only. 
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The Red River course, from start to 
finish, forms a horseshoe. The outside 
crew, when three or more line abreast, 
is, therefore, in a lengthened course and 
at a disadvantage. 

There was a deal at stake when the 
starter’s shot rang out amid the hurrah 
of a great concourse. Twelve heaving, 
dipping, sliding bodies swung off in uni- 
son. A mighty struggle waged fiercely 
and about evenly between the Winn1- 
pegs and Minnesotas. The Lurlines 
pulled past the Minnesotas. All was 
over in the stretch, the Winnipegs at 
sea, the Minnesotas struggling listlessly, 
while the Lurlines, sorely tired, pulled 
gamely home to an illustrious victory. 
Composure was outre in that crowd, at 
that finish, before those boys. It was a 
great race—the greatest junior race 
ever rowed in Canada—and the record 
crashed, echoing 8:10. The Minneso- 
tas with their one-hundred-thirty-five- 
pound boat and the lightest crew, the 
Winnipegs with an expanded confi- 
dence which made them unwary of the 
“scrubs,” and the Lurlines with their 
dogged determination under adverse 
circumstances and their thoroughly in- 
grained fighting qualities, all contrib- 
uted to this great surprise in Western 
aquatics. 

The same day the Winnipeg seniors 
retaliated with a signal victory over 
the same mile-and-a-half straightaway 
course, in time a minute slower than 
that of the junior — 9:11. 

The annual regatta and ball of the 
Lurlines are brilliant events in the 
social Twin Cities. At the regatta the 
guests take possession of Calhoun in 
every form of pleasure craft, and upon 
the evening of the ball a social success 
is assured. 

The officers and directorate of the 
Lurline Boat Club are: E. B. Clements, 
president; Mel. H. Eddy, vice-presi- 
dent; A. W. Daniels, captain; G. K. 
Taylor, secretary; Chas. B. Wright, 
treasurer; John Chisholm, first lieu- 
tenant. 

Directors: John T. West, W. A. 
Kerr, and the officers. 

In the fourth corner of the quadrangle 
which forms the structure of the Minne- 
sota and Winnipeg Rowing Association 
there thrives a most active young club. 
The Duluth Boat Club, of Duluth, is but 
past the fifth year of its robust being. 
Organized and incorporated in July, 
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1886, it now ranks as the social leader 


in the Zenith City. Inits appointments, 
properties, spofts and situation it is a 
worthy rival of many an older organ- 
ization. Its charter is replete with the 
essential bone and sinew, trade and 
talent, of all that district lying at the 
head of the lake. Among its stanchest 
supporters are such men as D. A. Burke, 
F. W. Bement, Frank Burke, Jr., J. A. 
Boggs, I. J. Bond, D. G. Cash, D. G. 
Cutler, Thos. Cullyford, Jno. A. Dewey, 
Chas. H. Eldridge, E. A. Gilbert, J. C. 
Hunter, T. H. Hawks, Jr., J. P. Johnson, 
Frank B. Haller, E. W. Markell, Watson 
Moore, E. W. Matler, B. F. Meyers, 
Chas. McMillen, H. W. Pearson, R. W. 
Petre, H. Petre, W. C. Sargent, Geo. 
M. Smith, H. A. Smith and Wallace 
Warner. 

The club-house stands on a leased 
site on the south end of the N. P. slip. 
Duluth’s rugged side rises behind and 
overlooks the bay and the club-dock, 
which has been a busy, bustling land- 
ing since its formal dedication, July 13, 
1887. Three sides of the club-house 
open on the water, the general en- 
trance being on the south or city side. 
A spacious porch surrounds the entire 
building, upon which open the several 
departments on the upper floors. 

The gymnasium, equipped with all 
the modern apparatus in use, occupies 
the entire third floor. Reception-rooms, 
parlor, halls, lockers and smoking-rooms 
lend their comforts on the second and 
main floor ; and shell-slides, canoe-racks, 
workshop, bathrooms and storerooms 
fit out the basement, which lies just 
above water-level. The furnishings 
generally are new, of pleasing pattern 
and tasteful application. 

All about the premises there is an ev- 
idence that the Duluthians are a grega- 
rious, sociable set ; that their chief pur- 
pose is aclub communion for pleasure 
rather than for glory or renown, and to 
that end there has been a nicer touch 
and finish to the equipment. Racing 
fours, or doubles or singles, is one — but 
only a minor—object of the club. Sail- 
ing-craft — sloop, gig, cat-riggers, yacht, 
yawl, steam and naphtha launch and 
canoe — are in reality the most popular. 

The Duluths havetrained a four, how- 
ever, which proved itself a crew of in- 
domitable pluck and promising speed. 
In the trileagued regatta held at Duluth 
in 1890 the crew showed excellent form, 
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good stroke and fearless dash. Many 
conditions, however, intervened while 
training which rendered them no match 
for crews who devote themselves to 
the speeding of shells to the exclusion 
of all gentler sport. In singles H. W. 
Pearson has achieved some success in 
short distances. Beyond this, however, 
earnest shell-racing by the Duluth club 
is entirely eclipsed by aquatics of a 
more general, less violent nature. 
Cruising, bay-sailing and rowing highly 
finished rowboats are more congenial to 
the denizens of the Zenith. 

In season there is ever an airy gayety 
about the club-house and dock, for har- 
moniously blended in the moving, fidget- 
ing body are the various uniforms worn 
by those exercising the several branches 
of the sports. In the pursuit of this 
general outing the womenfolk partici- 
pate with a vigor truly characteristic of 
the robust, jovial Minnesota nature. 

The pervading club color is scarlet. 
The barge crew wears white flannel 
blouse with scarlet lacing, scarlet neck- 
scarf tied in sailor knot, navy blue 
breeches, scarlet yacht cap and stock- 
ings, letter “D” in scarlet on breast. 
The captain is decorated with three gold 
cords on sleeves and cap, while the lieu- 
tenant and ensign wear two and one 
cord respectively. 

The club fleet consists of two four- 
oared racing-shells ; two doubles; two 
singles ; the Petre double shell; a law- 
yer’s single-working gig; two family 
barges; two slat decks, natural finish ; 
two clinker-built doubles ; two singles ; 
H. W. Pearson’s private combination 
boat; one clinker-built, natural-finish 
double ; A. Viele’s private skiff; Mc- 
Cloud’s double boat, /7elen ; two duck- 
ing-boats ; S. W. Hall’s double-clinker 
boat; C. H. Eldridge’s canvas canoes ; 
Mann’s canoes; W. A. Foote’s combina- 
tion canoe, and C. H. Arthur’s “L. B.” 
canoes. 

The officers and directors are: H. W. 
Pearson, president; E. A. Gilbert, sen- 
ior vice-president ; F. P. Lazie, junior 
vice-president ; C. H. Eldridge, secre- 
tary; J. C. Hunter, treasurer; F. W. 
Bement, captain; B. F. Meyers, lieu- 
tenant; W. E. Perry, ensign. Direct- 
ors: R. W. Petre, W. C. Sargent, W. 
A. Foote. 

The Winnipeg Rowing Club, of Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba, was organized Feb- 
ruary 2d, 1883, Mr. George F. Galt, then 











late of the Argonaut Club, of Toronto, 
fostering the new charge from its very 
inception. Mr. Galt, still aglow with 
the laurels of long and brilliant service, 
is to-day complimented as the “father 
o’ the Winnipegs.” From the Winter 
of its organization the Winnipeg club 
bloomed into Summer’s robustness. In 
the Spring of 1886 the club became a 
body corporate. The cong ig Nor- 
quay, Premier, was patron ; Mr. Thomas 


Renwick, first president ; and George ° 


F. Galt, captain, when the first club- 
house sat perched upon an acclivous 
eminence just above the confluence of 
the Red and Assiniboine rivers — a site 
about one mile out from the city of 
Winnipeg. A disastrous flood in the 
Spring of 1884 carried away the club 
float, demolished the club-house and 
dealt destruction to every superimposed 
obstacle on the ground. 

But the Winnipegs are an undaunt- 
ed set, and their earnest and wealthy 
admirer, Sir Donald A. Smith, came 
to the rescue and presented an estate 
worthy the tenant, and now the Winni- 
peg club-house, with its steep terraces, 
its broad verandas, its wide-extending 
views, is a model of completeness. 

In one of their first ventures abroad 
the Winnipegs pressed hard for first, and 
won second honors at Hamilton, Ont., 
August 5, 1885, at the C. A. A. O. Re- 
gatta, an event notable in the history 
of Canadian sports. The crew at this 
“meet” was the first firmly organized 
four the Winnipegs ever trained. It 
was manned by F. W. Stobart, E. W. 
Van Allen, B. M. Caldwell and Geo. F. 
Galt. When, in 1886, the Minnesota 
and Winnipeg Rowing Association was 
organized, the Winnipegs quite con- 
vincingly proved their prowess at its 
first regatta, held at Lake Minnetonka, 
Minn., on July 12 and 13. There, at 
the first public exercise of the asso- 
ciation, the Winnipegs won the senior 
and junior fours and junior doubles. In 
1887, at Winnipeg, they won the senior 
fours and senior doubles, and the same 
year, at the Canadian regatta at Ottawa, 
they swished past the home-buoy, win- 
ning the junior four in phenomenal 
time. In 1888 the Winnipeg junior 
double rowed a dead heat with the 
sturdy Lurlines of Minneapolis. In the 
same season the Winnipegs won the 
senior doubles. 

The triumphal year for the Winnipegs 
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was the season of 1889, when, at the 
regatta of the Minnesota and Winni- 
peg Rowing Association, held at Lake 
Minnetonka, August 2 and 3, they won 
all senior races—fours, doubles and 
singles. Flushed with these victories, 
the tanned Winnipegers sped their crew 
down to the National Regatta, held 
a week later at Pullman, IIl., and 
there won the championship of America. 
The seniors who achieved this distin- 
guished honor are: H. Garwood, bow ; 
J. H. Turnbull, 2; A. C. L. Fox, 3, and 
Geo. F. Galt, stroke. The defeated 
crews were the Delawares, of Chicago; 
the Atlantas and Athletics, of New York, 
and the Torontos, of Toronto, Canada. 

In 1890 the Winnipegs, at Duluth 
Bay, won the junior fours in the Min- 
nesota and Winnipeg Association, the 
Mississippi Valley Association and the 
Duluth Regatta. In 1891 the club car- 
ried off the senior four, junior single 
and junior double, as follows : 

Junior Single.— Lurlines—D. F. Fitz- 
gerald, W. B. Groskopf. Winnipeg—W. 
H. Thompson. W. H. Thompson won 
in 9:2834. 

Senior Fours.—Minnesotas—W. N. 
Armstrong, bow; O. T. Roberts, 2; R. 
Peabody, 3; L. S. Bigelow, stroke. 
Lurlines— A. W. Daniels, bow; A. Buf- 
fington, 2; D. J. Fitzgerald, 3; W. B. 
Groskopf, stroke. Winnipegs—F. W. 
Heubach, bow; J. D. Morice, 2; C. M. 
Brown, 3; P. A. Macdonald, stroke. 
Won by Winnipeg. Time, 9:11. 

Junior Double—Lurlines—D. F. 
Fitzgerald, W. B. Groskopf. Winni- 
pegs—F. L. Patton, W. H. Thompson. 
Won by Winnipeg. Time, 8:47. 

For reasons suggesting themselves to 
the club economy, the Winnipegs re- 
mained at home during the season of 
’91. Had they entered in any of the 
Canadian and American regattas, suc- 
cess would have been theirs undoubted- 
ly. For the present (’92) season they 
are entered in all the races of the Min- 
nesotaand Winnipeg Association, which 
will hold its regatta at Lake Minne- 
tonka, Minn. They are also pitched 
against the thew and speed on East- 
ern courses, and in the melancholy days 
of November these aggressive young 
scullers will have abundant consolation. 

The club membership, active, hon- 
orary and past, numbers 210. Of this 
roster about 150 are active. The club 
color is alternate red and blue. 
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The club isa powerful factor of Win- 
nipeg social life, and within its fold may 


be found some of the best blood of 
Canada. Forits method in exercise, its 
form, and much of its late success the 
club acknowledges much to its trainer, 
Mr. Daniel Murphy, of Boston, Mass., a 
sculling champion of renown and favor 
in the older class of American scullers. 
He made his coaching attractive to his 
men, and his manner of training has 
proved most efficient. 

The officers and directorate of the club 
are: Patron, Sir Donald A. Smith, K. 
C. M. G.; president, W. F. Alloway ; 
vice-presidents, L. A. Hamilton, J. B. 
Mather, E. W. H. Van Allen; captain, 
G. F. Galt; vice-captain, J. H. Turnbull; 
honorary treasurer, J. D. Morice; hon- 
orary secretary, P.A. Macdonald. Com- 
mittee: A. C. L. Fox, F. L. Patton, A. 
A. Andrews, M. F. Christie, E. D. Carey, 
W. H. Thompson, F. W. Heubach, E. 
M. Robinson, Geo. L. Tempest, A. B. 
Clarke, T. H. Verner, G. F. R. Harris, 
B. E. Chaffey. 

The Winnipeg club is the strongest 
and most enterprising body of athletic 
sportsmen in Manitoba. Its personnel 
consists of men of rare good fellowship, 
with a high endeavor in all wholesome 
sport, and strong, hearty and bold in its 
indulgence. As rivals, the Winnipegs 
are fair, honest, fearless, and as for club 
zeal and fraternal attachment, there are 
none more loyal than these sturdy fel- 
lows from the Red River of the north. 


TABLE OF WINNERS MINNESOTA AND 
WINNIPEG ROWING ASSOCIATION. 


SENIOR FOUR, 


Year. Time. 
1886— Winnipeg, 114 miles straight.... 8:56 
1887— Winnipeg, 1% miles straight.... 8:25 
1888—Lurline, 1% miles straight....... 8:15 
1889— Winnipeg, 1% miles straight.... 10:12 
1890—Lurline, 1% miles straight....... 9:08 % 


1891— Winnipeg, 14 miles straight.... 9:11 
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Year. 


1886— Winnipeg, 2 miles turn......... 
1887—St. Paul, 2 miles turn........... 
1888—Lurline, 1% miles turn.......... 
1889—Minnesota, 1% miles turn....... 
1890-— Winnipeg, 1% miles turn........ 
1891—Lurline, 1% miles straight...... 


JUNIOR FOUR. 


JUNIOR SINGLE. 
1886—L. Watson, Lurline, 2 miles turn 
1887—H. P. Watson, Lurline B. C., 
ERG NS REIL. ov sas aes s ce 
1888—C. E. Wheeler, Lurline B. C., 
and H. Galt, Winnipeg R. C., 
COMBINE 66: casuuseauuwns ts 
1889—H. D. Pearson, Duluth B. C.,1% 
NOR PRIN Coe oun os esas sess 
18g90—G. O Nettleton, Minnesota B. C., 
RSG PRIOR SAUR oo o55 0 556 s05s 0 
1891—W. H. Thompson, Winnipeg R. 
1S, Re RN sno sa esse’ on 5 0 
JUNIOR DOUBLE. 
1886—A. C. L. Fox, D. L. Dewar, 
Winnipeg R. C., 2 miles turn.. 
1887—H. P. Watson, C. Libby, Lurline 
B.C, 2 miles MN... 3s 0.00<08:0 
1888—G. L. Taylor, C. E. Wheeler, 
Lurline B. C., 1% miles turn.. 
1889—R. J. Knox, W. H. Brown, Min- 
nesota B. C., 114 miles turn. 
1890—G. O. Nettleton, J. Paget, Min- 
nesota B. C., 1% miles turn. 
1891—F. L. Patton, W. H. Thompson, 
Winnipeg R. C., 1% miles.... 
SENIOR DOUBLE. 
1887—A. C. L. Fox, J, H. Turnbull, 
Winnipeg R. C., 2 miles turn. . 
1888S—A. C. L. Fox, J. H. Turnbull, 
Winnipeg R. C., 1% miles turn. 
188g9—A. C . Fox, . Turnbull, 
Winnipeg R.C.,1% i" turn. 
1890—G. O. Nettleton, Brown, 
Minnesota B. C., 1% goto turn 


SENIOR SINGLE. 
1887—J. E.-Muchmore, Lurline B. C., 2 
SUNN MANTEL Ss 515% 40s bis 9 509 5's 
1888—J. E. Muchmore, Lurline B. “ll 
CET Oy ere 
1889—A. C. L. Fox, Winnipeg R. C., 1% 


miles turn.. : 
1890—A. C, L. Fox, Winnipeg R. c. 1% 
ed ees ee 
oa O. Nettleton, Minnesota B. 
A ee tee 


*No ae taken. 





Time. 


16:07 


* 


10:42 

1:15 

10:35 
9:2834 


14:21 
15:42 
9:08 
10:224% 
10:09 


8:47 


13:12 
10:35 
10:48 


10:17% 


. 14:52% 
10:13% 


II:02 




















HARRY’S CAREER AT YALE. 


BY JOHN SEYMOUR WOOD. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. / 






E sophomore year at 
Yale is often a repe- 
tition of freshman year 
in the warfare between 
the two lower classes. It 
is not always that the 
sophs are the instigators 
of the mischief. Some- 
times freshmen are very bold and ob- 
streperous, and require disciplining. 
Fagging, such as Tom Brown at Rugby 
knew, never obtained at Yale, even in 
the last century, because in America 
“even the boys were independent and 
proud and full of personal pride and 
manfulness.” * They were more obse- 
quious than at the present day to upper 
classmen, touched their caps (all wore 
caps in college, except seniors, in those 
early days) and probably ran on a few 
errands, but no one had his especial fag, 
or servant, among the freshmen. The 
institution of hazing dates from time 
immemorial. Doubtless freshmen al- 
ways have been very green, and always 
fell a prey to fun-loving students. It is 
often the young lad’s first venture from 
“home and mother.” Nowadays the 
lad so often goes away to a prepara- 
’ tory school, where he learns a great deal 
about college life, that he never comes 
to pass his entrance examination quite 
an ignoramus. 





* See letters of Lafayette, 1804. 


There came to coilege in the class of 
Umpty-five a young lad by the name 
of Bogey, whom our sophomore crowd 
claimed to be greener and more ridic- 
ulous than even Lambda Chi Briggs 
ever thought of being. Barney said 
himself that that “red-haired yowling 
terror of a freshman, Bogey, orter be 
took down an’ a reef took in his sails.” 

He lived (as all freshmen were com- 
pelled to do, owing to lack of dormi- 
tories) in a boarding-house on Elm 
street. There were several other fresh- 
men in the house, and the plan was to 
quietly get into Bogey’s room, then lock 
every one else out and fumigate the 
freshman to their hearts’ content. 

About 9:30 o’clock one night in No- 
vember half a dozen sophs stole out of 
old south middle. Each had a clay 
pipe and plenty of tobacco. Arrived on 
the street, near Bogey’s boarding-house, 
they put on black masks. 

Harry was expecting to go on this ex- 
pedition to Bogey’s room, but Harding 
sent for him, and there was to be a base- 
ball consultation in the captain’s room, 
in south, over a proposition from Har- 
vard to play three games next year in- 
stead of one only. Steele was in the 
crowd—quite changed from freshman 
year, too, for he had succeeded in grow- 
ing a formidable mustache. 

They strolled along the brick side- 
walks two by two. Presently Ritch 
struck up 
‘*Room, boys, room! 

By the light of the moon ! 

Isn’t this a jolly night to find your way 

home !” 


and they all joined. As they passed a 
freshman’s window they sang out: “ Put 
out that light, freshy !” 

And generally a window flew up, a 
freshman’s head flew out, and a taunt- 
ing reply was flung after them. 

“Tt’s a red-hot, cheeky class,” said 
Steele, “and it needs to be ‘tuk down,’ 
as Barney says.” 

“ But if you think we’re going to have 
a picnic or an easy time with Bogey 
you’re mistaken,” spoke up Jack hotly. 
“There'll be two freshmen to every one 
of us. It’s a fight from the word ‘go.’ 
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It's no soft snap. Bogey knows we're 
after him. Depend upon it, it will be a 
tough old ‘hit-from-the-shoulder’ row. 
I’m glad we've all got on our ‘mud’ 
clothes. All the night-rushes put to- 
gether this year won’t equal to-night— 
mark my word! There’s Stillman, whom 
Bob Clark says shall go straight onto 
the ’varsity crew—he’s a young ox—the 
strongest man at Andover last year—he 
rooms in the same house.” 

“Yes, and there is McCullogh, the 
freshman single sculler, who is captain 
of their crew; he lives there, too,” said 
Ritch, “and they say he swears he’ll 
get even for the rough initiation we 
gave him into Delta Kap. So get 
teady, boys! It’s to be a scrimmage— 
and we may get left.” 

They heard footsteps, of some one on 
the run, behind them. 

“Stop him if. he’s ‘fresh!’” whisper- 
ed Jack. It was Caswell. “Why didn’t 
you tell me of this?” he sang out, out of 
breath. “I went up to your room, Jack, 
and no one was there but little Nevers, 
crouching down before the fire with 
Stamp’s head in his lap. He said you 
were all out after Bogey, and were 
bound to get into trouble—well, I 
thought I’d like to be in it, too.” 

“We thought you were off doing the 
society racket on Temple street,” said 
Jack, alluding to a dance that was to 
take place at the residence of a well- 
’ known resident of New Haven that 
night, to which de was not invited. 

“Well—I’ll take that in later,” said 
Caswell laughingly. 

Neither he nor Holland quite occupied 
the place in Umpty-four they had filled 
in Umpty-three a year ago. Men who 
drop back into a lower class are seldom 
as popular as they were in their own. 
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He was not the unmitigated “terror” 


he had been. At first, like Paul before 
conversion, he had gone about breathing 
threatenings and slaughter. Then he 
had openly asserted that this rowing 
between classes was “ brutal” and ought 
to be abolished. It really astonished 
Jack and his friends to see him so ready 
to mingle in the fray once more. Oc- 
tober had been a “ rough-and-tumble ” 
month. There was a rush of some sort 
nearly every night. Every one had 
ready their “mud” clothes, adapted to 
wrestling ’neath the dim light of some 
glimmering street lamp. The days of 
“glorious barbarities” were not then 
over. The modern sophomore probably 
looks upon such long-continued ani- 
mosity as “ungentlemanly ” and absurd. 
The days whereof we write are perhaps 
passed forever, gentle reader, but, while 
they existed, developed a certain hardy 
manhood, and kindled a certain sense of 
respect for personal courage and “ sand.” 
There were real /eroes in those days, and 
“Chestnuts,” as Harry was called, was 
one of them. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 


of sophs — setting out on the laud- 

able errand of smoking out the 

freshman Bogey — arrived within 
close proximity to the latter’s boarding- 
house. The night was not very dark, 
and they drew closely together in the 
friendly obscurity of an alley to con- 
sult as to the best method of approach. 
Should they boldly go up in a body or 
one at a time? 

It was decided to steal up softly, and 
yet in a body in Indian file. So, Jack 
leading, up they went—seven maskers— 
bent on their fell design. At the top of 
the stairs, as luck would have it, two 
freshmen happened to be coming down. 


Pret soris— the gallant little band 
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“ALL PROCEEDED TO LIGHT THEIR PIPES.” 


They immediately ran back upstairs, 
shouting “ Lambda Chi!” at the top of 
their lungs. Of course, Jack and the 
sophs hurried up, and bursting into 
Bogey’s room, hastily slammed the door 
to. Bogey looked up from where he sat. 
When he realized what was going on, 
he hurled text-book, lexicon and patent 
framework at the heads of the sophs 


(p. 322.) 


and made a break for a window. He 
was quick as a cat and strong as a colt, 
but he wasn’t too quick for Jack to nab 
him and trip him up. He began to 
shout like a shrill newsboy. 

“See here, freshman, shut up!” said 
Caswell sternly. “ Your doom is sealed, 
and you had better make your peace 
with Heaven, and die in quiet.” 








ee 
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Bogey at once kicked the harder and 
yelled the louder. As the freshmen 
were by this time trying to break in the 
heavy door of the room, Jack left Cas- 
well to hold Bogey, and joined the others 
in holding the barricade. Very heavy 
pressure was being brought to bear out- 
side. 

Meanwhile Caswell was having all he 
could do to hold Bogey. Jack pounced 
on Bogey and tied his hands behind 
him with a strap he had brought for the 
purpose—and he was harmless. 

Bang—thump—bang! It shook the 
whole house! Would the door resist 
that attack ? 

“ A nice brave lot you are—seven onto 
one!” laughed Bogey. “Oh, I know 
you, and we fellows in Umpty-five will 
make your life miserable, Mr. Caswell!” 

“ Shut up, freshman !’’—in sepulchral 
tones. 

All proceeded to light their pipes, 
taking care to blow their clouds of 
smoke always in Bogey’s direction. Pres- 
ently the room was dense and thick 
with smoke, so that you could cut it 
with a knife. The banging at the door 
ceased, and Jack correctly surmised that 
the freshmen had gone in search of 
some heavy article which they could 
use as a battering-ram. 


BN 
ay 


**NO ONE WAS THERE BUT NEVERS.” (. 320.) 


“Say, see here,” coughed poor Bogey 
in the dense smoke of seven puffing 
pipes, “you'd better get out of here. 
My class will be back here a hundred 
strong in five minutes ‘3 

“Freshman, sing a song!” called out 
a mask, solemnly. 

Bogey, coughing and swearing, sang : 





When freshman—first I came—to Yale—— 
ALL. Fol—de rol—de roll—rol rol! 


When Bogey got through sputtering 
and stammering out his song, they called 
on him for a speech; this 1s what they 
had to endure : 

“Gentlemen of the great class of 
Umpty-four : 

“At this entirely unexpected and, I 
assure you, gentlemen, entirely unsoli- 
cited honor, my feelings nearly overcome 
me. That /, a humble freshman, only 
lately from the ‘ wild and woolly ’ should 
be singled out to be offered incense to 
as a god, completely unmans me. I am 
too well aware that Umpty-four is low 
down enough to worship almost any- 
thing in the firmament [murmurs of 
rage|, but that they should select poor 
unpretending me, passes the wonders of 
the times.” 

“See here, freshman, don’t think too 
small pumpkins of yourself—it isn’t like 
you,” growled Coles. Meanwhile the 
smoke grew thicker and’ thicker, so that 
poor Bogey was all but invisible in the 
cloud. 

“Go on! Go on!” they shouted. 
“Well, gentlemen, I willgoon. I’m no 
hog on smoke, though, nor ham either, 
and if you prefer smoked herring you 
can get it cheap down at the corner 
grocery. Perhaps you take me for a 
Yarmouth bloater—but I can tell you 
right here and now, I don’t intend to 
bloat worth a cent. Why, I’m used to 
smoke—lived in a ham-curing establish- 
ment in Cincinnati three years.” 

Jim Danforth, who ordinarily was ra- 
ther a quiet’ performer at these hazing 
performances, at this speech gave the ta- 


-ble a kick, and down came Bogey in a 


heap. Jack caught him in his arms, He 
was pale and sick and dizzy. 

“T’m knocked out,” he gasped. Jack 
carried him to a window, and opening 
it, placed Bogey’s limp form across the 
sill. 

Meanwhile the sophs were made 
aware that the freshmen had returned 
with reinforcements. They had procured 
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a heavy battering-ram, by means of 
which the door began to give signs of 
falling inward. Caswell danced up and 
down at every thump now. He fairly 
ached in his excitement for the row that 
was to come. 

Ritch was for jumping out of the win- 
dow into the soft flower-beds below, but 
Caswell would not hear of it. “ Let them 
be twenty—thirty to one!” he shouted 
—for the noise was now very great — 
“what do we care ?—we're going out of 
that door and down the stairs and out like 
gentlemen!” At the instant the hinges 
flew off the door, and it fell inward over 
the furniture they had piled up against 
it with a mighty crash. Stilwell was the 
first freshman to leap over the debris. 
Jack and Danforth caught him, whirled 
him to a window and threw him out. It 
was now hit from the shoulder, hot and 
heavy. Jack and his friends got their 
backs up to the wall and knocked down 
freshmen as they came up as if they 
were nine-pins. The freshmen were 
tough and strong, but had little science. 
‘They surged about the sophs, yelling and 
swearing to kill them. But the sophs 
slowly beat a retreat, not without many 
a blow. Down the stairs they went fight- 
ing and shouting, and out into the street. 
Here a great crowd of “ townies” had 
gathered, and two policemen came run- 
ning up, waving their clubs, and threat- 
ening to arrest every mother’s son. In- 
stantly fresh and soph turned on the 
“peelers.” The “ townies ” joined in the 
cause of the latter, andit was now “ Yale 
against the town.” 

A huge “towny, ” well known as an 
ex-prize fighter, a boxing teacher, and a 
man who hung about Gradley’s bar-room 
waiting for odd jobs, came running up, 
and taking in the situation, fought on 
the students’ side. He didn’t care very 
much whom he hit, provided he hit some- 
thing, and he bowled over one or two 
students by accident. It was now a great 
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fight all along the line. Caswell was 
knocked senseless and his head cut open 
by aheavy stone, and then came the well- 
known cry of “Faculty!” “ Faculty!” 

Ritch came running up, “ They’ve ar- 
rested Coles!” he cried. “Shall it bea 
rescue?” Four peelers are walking him 
down across the green to the City Hall. 

Others came up. Jack and Jim Dan- 
forth and Ritch started on a run _ be- 
tween the chapel and north middle, 
cross lots to where poor unfortunate 
Coles was being dragged. On the edge 
of the crowd was a stocky, well-built 
young man who seemed to be prowling 
about as with an object — a serious ob- 
ject — in view. 

“By gad, Harry! it’s you, is it?” cried 
Ritch as they came up. “Oh! we’ve 
had atime!” 

“Hush! I know,” said Harry; “I just 
came out of Harding’s room and heard 
the racket. They’ve got Coles—and 
there will be the divil’s own time if they 
lock him up. The faculty will visit 
on him the whole affair— especially if 
it leaks out he was in your hazing 
crowd, ‘They will expel him.” 

Harry took in the situation quickly. 
Coles was watching. When they dropped 
his arms to pass the gate, he dropped on 
his hands, and the peeler in the rear 
received a stinging blow behind the ear 
from Harry’s right. It stunned him, 
and Coles got away like a deer. Har- 
ry walked leisurely away as if nothing 
had happened. 

“Tt’s him that sthruck ye’s!” pointed 
out asmall “towny.” 

Harry quietly took off his coat. The 
peelers started for him, but he spurted 
off in the direction of old Trinity Church. 
Coles made a wide circuit, and in ten 
minutes was in his room and in bed. 
One by one all the sophs dropped back 
very quietly to south middle. The 
great row was over, and — best of all — 
no one was caught. 





To be continued. 
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THE CLAYTON BOATMAN’S SKIFF. 


birth in Brockville, of which place 

a writer truly says: “There is 

probably no place in the world 
with better natural facilities for pleasure- 
boating, and no place where these advan- 
tages aremore keenly appreciated by the 
lovers of aquatics, than at Brockville, a 
town on the Canadian side of the St. 
Lawrence River, at the very foot of the 
far-famed Thousand Islands. 

The skiff, as a distinctive racing boat, 
is an evolution and direct result of the 
American Canoe Association’s annual 
meets, the fifth of which was held in 
August, 1884, on Grindstone Island, Eel 
Bay, St. Lawrence, six miles from Clay- 
ton, seven from Gananoque and an easy 
day’s journey in a skiff from Brockville. 
The association was then four years old, 
had a good code of racing rules and had 
learned how to conduct a regatta suc- 
cessfully, besides dividing the fleet into 
classes and adopting limits beyond which 
the canoemen must not go in length, 
beam, etc. This was the most large- 
ly attended meet the canoemen had up 
to that time held, and members came 
from far and near. Boston, New York, 
Rochester, Oswego, Toronto, Montreal, 
Kingston, Peterborough and many other 
localities were represented, and natural- 
ly every variety in rig and build that the 
inventive brain of the canoeman could 
conceive were represented. The Ameri- 
cans came by the way of Clayton, and 


G bith nro skiff-racing had its 
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BOWYER VAUX. 


most of the Canadians via Gananoque. 
During their two weeks’ stay on the 
island the canoemen visited in their 
canoes all the interesting places in the 
vicinity, and visitors from all the river 
towns came to witness the racing. 

A large party of boatmen from Brock- 
ville were in camp. They sailed up the 
river to Grindstone in their skiffs and 
canoes, bringing their camping outfits - 
and provisions with them; and after the 
meet they sailed home again in company 
with a number of canoemen who had 
leisure foracruise. They took back with 
them many new ideas about boats, rigs, 
races and sails, which were digested dur- 
ing the Winter and were put to the practi- 


‘eal test the following season. Then be- 


gan the series of skiff-races on scientific 
principles, which have gone on develop- 
ing each year since, quite as fast as the 
canoe-racing and racers have progress- 
ed, and on practically the same lines. 
The A. C. A. returned to Grindstone 
Island in 1885 and 1886, and the Brock- 
ville men were on hand, some of them 
with canoes built at home, equal to any 
in the camp. In 1887, on Lake Cham- 
plain, Mr. Ford Jones, in a Brockville 
canoe, was near the head in the sailing 
races, and the following year, on Lake 
George, he won prizes. When the A. 
C. A. again returned to the St. Law- 
rence in 1889, near its old camp ground, 
those who remembered the skiffs of ’84 
were surprised to note the changes that 
had taken place and the beauty of rig 
and lines of the new craft. That year 
Mr. Ford Jones won the A. C. A. sail- 
ing trophy, and he has successfully de- 
fended it every year since in his Brock- 
ville-built canoe Canuck. He and his 
brother are veteran skiff-sailors, and the 
improvements in hull and rig and the 
present perfection of the racing skiff 
are in no small degree due to them. 
There has always existed a keen ri- 
valry in sailing between the boatmen 
of the different towns along the river, 
American and Canadian, and when 
Brockville took such a jump ahead 
about the year 1885, the successful 

















boats there in the local races were 
challenged by the racers of Prescott. 
Then Gananoque took a hand in the 
game, and that brought in Clayton. 
Finally the match races included boats 
from Clayton and Ogdensburgh—A mer- 
icans—and Kingston, Gananoque, Pres- 
cott and Prockville— Canadians. The 
races were held off each town on the 
river in turn, and the keenest interest 
was taken in them, the whole town turn- 
ning out to see the contest on race days. 

The racing interest was worked up to 
fever-heat in 1889 by more or less boast- 
ing on the part of some over-enthusias- 
tic Clayton boatmen, which was equaled 
by claims of a championship won by the 
skiff-sailors on the other side of the river. 
Up to this time no rules governed the 
size of boats or sail-areas carried, and 
where the skiffs were originally sailed 
by two men the crews had been in- 
creased and no agreement had been 
reached as to how many men should 
compose a crew. Some ill feeling was 
caused by the entering of races of larger 
boats than those usually built, although 
no limits had ever been agreed upon. 
It was, therefore, apparent that if good 
sport was to be looked for in the future, 
it was absolutely necessary for the inter- 
ested parties to get together and come 
to some mutual understanding on the 
vexed questions. 

The 1889 championship was won by 
skiff Yurka, owned by W. J Wallace, of 
Montreal. 

Before the season of 1890 opened, a 
meeting of skiff-sailors was arranged 
for, and it took place at Prescott on May 
15th. Delegates were elected by the dif- 
ferent sailing clubs to attend the meet- 
ing, and they were instructed to organ- 
ize an association and frame rules to 
govern the races, and define in terms 
a “sailing skiff.” The St. Lawrence 
Sailing Skiff Association was organized, 
and the following officers elected: Com- 
modore, H. G. Wiser, Prescott; vice- 
commodore, Dr. Bain, Clayton; secre- 
tary, A. R. Porte, Ogdensburgh ; purs- 
er, H. E. Walton, Gananoque. Regatta 
Committee : D. H. Lyons, Odgensburgh; 
Neil McLean, Brockville; H. E. Walton, 
Gananoque; Dr. Bain, Clayton, and H. 
G. Wiser, Prescott. The framing of a 
definition of a skiff came near breaking 
up the meeting, so varied and apparently 
diametrically opposed were many of the 
opinions expressed. 
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Finally it was agreed ‘ that any skiff, 
to compete in the races of this associa- 
tion, must be sharp at both ends, with 
no counter-stern or transom. In meas- 
urement it must be such a boat that the 
extreme length in feet, multiplied by 
the extreme beam in feet, must not ex- 
ceed a product of 88,” etc.,etc. No limit 
was placed on ballast, number of crew, 
sail-area or depth. 

Seventeen races were sailed in 18g0, 
and some of the events had as many as 
twenty skiffs cross the line at the start. 
The Choctaw won the championship, 
owned by Frank P. Jones, Gananoque. 
The first year, therefore, of the associa- 
tion was certainly a very successful one. 

A clearer idea of the rapid develop- 
ment of the racing skiff can be given, 
perhaps, by noting the increase in sail- 
area than in any other way. When the 
sailing skiffs began their career, 150 
square feet of sail was considered a very 
large spread, The racing skiffs of to- 
day— boats very little, if any, larger 
than those on which sails were first 
hoisted—carry in ordinary racing weath- 
er from 350 to 4oo square feet. The 
bat’s-wing batten-sail is used, as in this 
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shape a large area, with a low center of 
effort, can be obtamed. The lower bat- 
tens also help matters in reefing. The 
modern racing skiff is the fastest sailing 
craft afloat for its displacement — possi- 
bly the canoe excepted. These boats 
usually draw from five to about nine 
inches — rarely, if ever, more than the 
latter figure. The masts and spars are 
grown sticks. The Akaihe is one of the 
few skiffs having stays on the masts. 
The cost of a racing skiff rigged is be- 
tween $250 and $300. Some of these 
boats have large copper air-tanks in each 
end as an additional protection against 
sinking. Others have simply the air- 
chambers formed by the bulkheads. It 
is worthy of note also that up to the 
present time not a single accident of a 
serious nature has occurred in connec- 
tion with the racing fleet. 

The racing skiff of 1891 is exactly like 
a canoe—is, in fact, a big canoe. Twen- 
ty-two feet long and four in beam, it is 
sharp at both ends, has metal rudder 
and plate centerboard, pointed, flare 
coaming, and it is all decked over except 
the cockpit, which is large enough to 
accommodate six men, with no room to 
spare. The form of the hull, disposition 
of sail-area and shape of sails, and the 
method of sailing are all borrowed di- 
rectly from the canoemen. Skiff-racing 
is canoe-sailing on a large scale. The 
skiffs are varnished boats, and are housed 
when not in use. The racing boats are 
never left at anchor, although it takes 
fully an hour to get one out of the house 
and rigged ready for sailing. To attain 
great speed a well-designed hull and 
properly cut and rigged sails are neces- 
sary ; but the most important item isa 
clever skipper and a well-drilled crew. 

The multitude of fortunate people who 
are able to visit the Thousand Islands 
and the St. Lawrence in the Summer are 
all familiar with the skiff,and depend on 
it for a large part of their vacation pleas- 
ure. This boat has been described in 
print many times, and its good points 
have been so well appreciated that it is 
now to be found on many inland lakes 
and rivers, and it is not unknown even 
in Florida. The ordinary skiff is an open 
boat about nineteen feet in length by 
three feet six wide. There isa short bit 
of deck at each end—bow and stern are 
sharp—and oars are used. A folding 
centerboard is forward, and a single 
sprit-sail can be raised when there isa 


breeze. The sailing is done by trim, 
centerboard and handling of the sheet. 
Two revolving chairs with backs and no 
legs furnish comfortable seats for the 
passengers while sailing, fishing or row- 
ing, and the oarsman sits on an ordinary 
thwart. Thousands of these boats are 
to be seen on the river between Kingston 
and Brockville. All the hotels have a 
plentiful supply, and the fleet is called a 
boat livery. The Atwood folding board 
was the invention of a hardware dealer. 
The introduction of this device about 
ten years ago, resulted in the transforma- 
tion of the fleet of purely rowing boats. 
into combined rowing and sailing skiffs. 

The following extract, taken from an 
illustrated article on skiffs published in 
The American Canoeist April, 1886, is a 
true description of the boat in use to-day: 

“ Every visitor to the Thousand Is- 
lands of the St. Lawrence, knowing 
anything about boats, is at once struck 
with the beauty and usefulness of the 
Clayton skiff. This boat is eminently 
fitted to its purpose — comfortable, safe, 
fast and easily handled. It isa rowboat 
carrying one pair of oars forward, with 
room aft for two or more persons. In- 
stead of the usual uncomfortable seats, 
easy chairs are fitted in. The bow is 
quite high, to stand a pretty heavy sea, 
often met with in the reaches between 
the islands. The folding Atwood board 
is placed well forward, and a single sprit- 
sail is carried. Ihe boat has no rudder, 
but is steered entirely by the sail, board 
and trim, and a nice adjustment of all 
three makes this a very easy and delight- 
ful piece of work. The boat is used for 
pleasure, rowing, sailing and fishing ; 
and in no way can a day be more de- 
lightfully spent than cruising among 
the islands in one, including the most 
attractive meal a man can sit down to 
a Clayton boatman’s ‘shore dinner.’ 
When not in use, the sail is furled to the 
mast, and mast, sprit and sail laid along 
the seats at one side. The oars are 
pivoted on pins let into sockets, and can 
be dropped at any moment without fear 
of their being lost. They cannot be 
feathered, of course. Sailing on the 
wind, the board is dropped down, sail 
brought in flat and the boat trimmed a 
little by the head. By placing the live 
ballast well forward she shoots up into 
the wind and is easily brought about. 
Running free, the board is up, ballast 
clear aft and sheets eased off.” 











The racing skiff is an entirely differ- 
entcraft. It is larger, to begin with, has 
a plate board and a very perfect steer- 
ing gear, is decked over and rigged with 
two sails always, sometimes three—when 
a jib is set—and, like a canoe, carries the 
larger sail forward. 

The plate board and rudder were first 
adopted by the Brockville builders. 

One fine morning last September I 
found myself on the shore of the St. 
Lawrence aboard the ferry-boat for 
Brockville. 

Across the river I saw several skiffs 
were sailing about, and I noticed that 
they spread more sail than I had ever 
seen on a boat of their size. Some one 
on the ferry-boat informed me that there 
was to be a skiff-race in the afternoon, 
and that boats from the towns up the 
river were expected to take part in the 
race and might appear at any moment. 

Just as we were landing from the 
ferry, and the customs officer was in- 
specting my small hand-bag, a launch 
hove in sight with four skiffs in tow, and 
I heard an excited bystander exclaim : 

“There come the Gananoque boats! 
I wonder where the Clayton men are! 
Not wind enough for them to sail down, 
I fancy.” 

It did not take me long to transact the 
business that brought me there; and I 
then strolled down to Sauve’s boat-house 
to have a look at the racers. The whole 
town had only one topic of conversation 
—the race. 

As I walked out on the staging over 
the water, I came upon several men who 
were busily employed in stepping the 
masts and getting the rigging in order 
on a very handsome boat, the Akahe. 

I was in luck. That boat I had heard 
of —designed by William Gardner, the 
famous marine architect of New York, 
built in Clayton for Mr. Wiser, the com- 
modore of the Skiff Sailing Association. 
She had won the first race she entered 
earlier in the season and received con- 
siderable newspaper attention. 

“Would you like to sail her ?”’ queried 
her genial owner. “Get aboard. Take 
the stick. Here, Jones, Williams, Ford, 
jump in and give the New Yorker a 
chance to see what a skiff will do! It 


isn’t a canoe, but I guess you can ‘catch * 


on’in this breeze easy enough.” 

I protested and begged to be taken as 
supercargo, but before I realized it the 
skiff had been shoved off; the first puff 
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from over the trees had struck the sail, 
and I had instinctively hyked out as I 
would have done in a canoe. To my 
surprise, the others leaned over to wind- 
ward, too, and all moved together as one 
man. 

We four were seated on the weather 
side, with our feet in the cockpit, which 
was almost divided in two by the center- 
board-trunk, and under a cleat running 
the length of the trunk, just above the 
floor-boards, our toes were braced. In 
this position it was easy to lean far out 
and come in again quickly as the force 
of the wind varied, always keeping the 
boat on an even keel or nearly so. I 
steered and soon found it was my duty 
also to trim the mizzen-sheet, which was 
double, with an end on either side of 
the deck, within easy reach of the hand 
on the tiller. The man next to me held 
the main-sheet, which led from the boom 
down to and under a pin on the lee-rail, 
and then up to his hand, so that it could 
be eased off instantly in case we were 
struck suddenly by a vicious squall. 

My! how that boat did sail! Long, 
sharp and narrow, she slid through the 
water without making any fuss, and 
fairly jumped ahead when a puff struck 
the sail. 

“Shall we come about now ?” I asked. 

“Whenever you're ready,” Ford re- 
plied. 

“Well, what do I do?” 

“Just luff her, and when the mizzen 
shakes, ease off sheet a little and trim 
in when she gets on her course again.” 

“ Hard a lee!” and I shoved the stick 
over. Ford instantly eased up on the 
main-sheet, and all the crew came in 
board like lightning. Then, as the bow 
pointed into the wind, I eased off the 
mizzen and shifted my position to the 
other side. The crew did likewise, 
climbing over the centerboard-trunk 
and taking their positions on deck as 
the mainsail filled on the other tack. 
Then I trimmed in the mizzen, and the 
men leaned over as a puff shot us ahead 
on the new course. 

The boat was “tender.” The slight- 
est variation in the force of the wind 
affected her; so I asked: 

“Ts there any ballast aboard?” 

“Yes; live ballast, but that’s all.” 

“Well, but how do you keep her up 
in a blow ?—reef?” 

“No; we rarely reef ina race. If it 
blows hard we carry six men. No limit 
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to crew under the rules. All hyke out 
and keep her up. She can’t sink any- 
way, because the cockpit is small, as 
you see, and the bulkheads at each end 
of it make water-tights of the rest of 
the hull. If we take any water aboard, 
which is seldom, we bail it out. When 
it blows, though, the crew get wet.” 

“How do you keep her up when you 
jibe ?” . 

“ Easy enough in light weather, but 
in a stiff breeze the crew must make 
no mistakes, or we are all in the drink. 
Just before shifting the helm, one or 
two of the fellows change over to the 
lee-side and lean out, and then, as the 
sails go over, the rest of the fellows get 
over the trunk lively and lean out ready 
to take the pressure as the sail brings 
up on the sheet. Running down the 
wind, of course, the crew is divided, 
three on a side, to keep her trim and 
steady. Everything depends on quick 


work, every man knowing his business 
and all working exactly in time with 
one another.” 
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“What is the bowsprit for?” I 


asked. “The boat balances per- 
fectly with the main and mizzen 
I find.” 

“Oh! that is for a jib — only 
set it reaching. -It is ‘no good’ 
close-hauled. Down the wind we 
sometimes rig it as a spinnaker.” 

When we landed a few minutes 
later, the owner held on to the 
mast as he stood on the staging, 
while the crew and I jumped 
ashore ; and I noticed he did not let 
go when we were all out. The 
reason was, as I found out: later, 
that the skiffs will not stand up 
when afloat with masts and sails 
in, unless one or two men are 
aboard. The racing rig makes 
them top-heavy. 

The St. Lawrence and the Cana- 
dian were in the boat-house, and 
I had achance therefore to exam- 
ine them carefully. The S¢. Law- 
rence holds the ’91 championship of 
the river, having won three out of 
six of the association’s champion- 
ship series of races. The Canadian 
won two and the Akahe one. The 
two first-named boats hail from 
Gananoque. 

The time set for the race was 
3 o'clock. Long before that hour 
crowds had collected on the wharves 
and along the bulkhead, and the most 
important business in every one’s mind 
seemed to be to view that race. It 
must be remembered, too, that this was 
only an extra event. The champion- 
ship series of six races had been sailed, 
and neither Clayton nor Ogdensburgh 
boats had put in an appearance. 

The starting line was just off the main 
pier of the town, and the course was a 
triangle, three miles, to be sailed over 
four times, making a twelve-mile race. 
The first buoy was anchored near the 
American shore, opposite the town a 
mile away, and the second buoy was a 
mile down river and nearer the Cana- 
dian shore, so that the boats were in 
sight during the entire race and their 
relative positions could be easily judged 
at any time by those watching from near 
the starting point. 

A warning gun was fired five minutes 
before the start, and the skiffs began 
working for good positions. A second 
warning gun was fired four minutes 
later, and one minute after that the 


,’ 











starting gun marked the instant from 
which the time was recorded. It was 
a flying start (“one gun,” in the techni- 
cal yachting language), and no allow- 
ances were made—just the same as 
the canoemen adopted years ago. 

Skiff and canoe sailing races have one 
great advantage, from the spectators’ 
point of view, over all sailing races, in 
that the boats are never out of sight, 
and the entire fleet can be followed 
from start to finish, greatly adding to 
the popular interest in the sport. 

I never saw a large crowd more inter- 
ested in, or following with closer atten- 
tion, an event than those Brockville peo- 
ple followed that skiff-race. It was a 
sight well worth seeing. The way in 
which those fellows handled their boats 
and the enormous sails, was fascinating, 
and it was a pleasure to note the move- 
ments of the crew as they performed 
their various duties. 

The Pastime led at the start, with the 
others closely bunched. As the first 
buoy was rounded the fleet, which 
seemed from our shore to be well 
bunched, spun out into line, one boat 
behind another. Unfortunately there 
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was not enough wina to make a very 
quick race, but quite enough to keep 
the boats moving at good pace. 

While the sailing race was in progress 
no end of amusement was furnished the 
spectators near by in watching a tub- 
race, and then a greased pole-walking 
for a five dollar bill at the end of it. 
The pole was horizontal over the water, 
and those who slipped off got wet. 

It was time for me to leave. A friend 
kindly offered to row me across to Mor- 
ristown in a skiff, from which the race 
could be watched. The /astime com- 
pleted the course first and started off 
on the second round, with the S¢. Law- 
rence gaining on her. As our skiff 
neared the American shore we passed 
just ahead of the leaders on their wind- 
ward leg to second buoy. /astime was 
still ahead, but the S# Lawrence had 
worked out to windward. Just as my 
train rolled into the station I took a 
farewell glance across the river and 
saw the Sz. Lawrence round the home- 
mark (for the second time) well in the 
lead, and as the train rolled away south 
I knew the champion would again be a 
sure winner. 
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THE MILITARY SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED STATES AND 


THEIR INFLUENCE ON THE NATION. 
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LIEUT. W. 





WEST POINT CADET. 


‘* None make better soldiers than those who 
are transplanted from the region of letters to 
the fields of war; never scholar became sol- 
dier that was not a good and brave man.”— 
Cervantes. 


' “HE great nations of all times, 


and those which have contributed 

most to the advancement of the 

human race, whether it be in art, 
letters or science, have attained their 
greatness by the sword. As a matter 
of fact, advancement in civilization has 
gone hand in hand with the art of war. 
The adage “ the pen is mightier than the 
sword” must be understood to mean 
that when the sword prepares the way, 
the pen then takes the lead, but it main- 
tains it only so long as it has the power 
of the sword behind it to enforce its de- 
crees. Among the ancients, the Greeks 
attained their highest and most enlight- 
ened state in the half century follow- 
ing the wars with the Persians. It was 


during the reigns of Caesar and Augus- 
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tus that Rome conquered the world, and 
it was those same reigns that beheld the 
greatness of her poets and sculptors. 


.During the middle ages the little state 


of Flanders was wealthier than the rest 
of Europe combined, yet she lived in a 
condition of unceasing and bloody war. 
England has for centuries scarcely had 
a decade without war, and her period of 
greatest national peril, the Elizabethan, 
produced her greatest philosophers and 
poets. Bacon and Shakespeare were 
contemporaries of Drake and Raleigh, 
just as England’s great civil war pro- 
duced a Milton as well as a Cromwell. 
We know what the Revolution did for 
America, and the Rebellion freed 4,000,- 
ooo slaves. There is no mistaking that 
the great symbol of human liberty and 
freedom is the sword, the sacred palla- 
dium to which nations resort after all 
other means have failed. War has its 
inconveniences and evils, but whatever 
they may be, they sink into insignifi- 
cance in comparison with the ocean of 
calamity which flows upon society from 
the abandonment of virtues taught in 
its rough school. To be worthy of liber- 
ty men must be ready to fight for it; for 
freedom has its enemies as well as its 
lovers. We must not suffer ourselves 
to believe that tyranny and ambition 
have been lulled torepose. Von Moltke 
says: “ Perpetual peace is a dream, and 
it is not even a beautiful dream, War 
is an element of the world, ordained by 
God.” It is not a particularly cheer- 
ful doctrine, but it is truth. Nothing 
great or good in this world can be 
purchased without suffering. Nations, 
like individuals, rise to power and 
distinction by the perpetual exertion of 
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the virtue of self-denial, by diligently 
watching and waiting, by courage and 
perseverance, and if we prefer civiliza- 
tion to barbarism, we must be prepared 
to accept all the consequences of it. 
When a nation is ignorant, it is tolerant 
of tyranny and misgovernment, because 
it does not know in what its rights and 
privileges, as men, consists. Knowledge 
dispels the clouds of prejudice. War is 
the educator, and may, therefore, be re- 
garded as the parent of free and liber- 
al institutions. The science of war is 
even more—it is humanizing and bene- 
ficial in all its influences. In it the 
highest virtues of man are developed— 
self-abnegation and courage, faithfulness 
to duty and a spirit of sacrifice, even to 
the laying down of one’s life. In tracing 
its history we see how the old brute 
courage has given way to the infinitely 
higher courage of to-day. The old art 
of killing all able-bodied men in the 
struggle for victory, the butchery of the 
wounded, the slaving of women and 
prisoners, tortures, rapine and ruin, have 
developed into a consideration of the 
enemy that marks him as one of the 
great family of men. The dead are 
buried, the wounded cared for, prisoners 
treated as men, and, in fact, war has be- 
come a science wherein all the humani- 
ties show to their fullest extent. Man 


fights with an individual responsibility, 
and as much depends on the action of 
the private soldier to-day as formerly 
Men 


depended on, an entire battalion. 
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go to battle not to see their enemies, 
but to be struck down by invisible mis- 
siles. They have not the animal feeling 
of revenge left to them, for they know 
not from where the missile comes or 
who sends it. Their duty is not of the 
fearfully active sort, but consists rath- 
er in passively submitting to be killed 
without knowledge of the time or place ; 
in obeying orders simply because it is 
duty to do so, though there be no glory, 
no revenge, no profit, to be gained there- 
by, nothing but death and obscurity. 
Yet who is there who will not say that, 
through it all, the world is steadily 
growing better, and that the nations of 
the earth who to-day stand highest up 
the ladder of civilization are those who 
have gone through the ordeal by fire 
and sword and the baptism of blood to 
the greatest extent? Now all civilized 
people are trained in war— not as sol- 
diers only, but in the whole science, for 
the private of to-day would have made 
the general of a thousand years ago. 
War goes hand in hand with civilization, 
and just so sure as a nation gives itself 
up to luxury and licentiousness, and 
omits military training and discipline, 
it sinks, like Rome of old, back into 
darkness. And war means education— 
not only education of a nation, but edu- 
cation of the individual as well, and the 
successful soldier of to-day must under- 
stand all arts, all sciences, all professions ;. 
and those requisites that go to make the 
perfect soldier are just those that make: 
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COL. J. M. WILSON, U.S. A., 
Superintendent United States Military 


Academy, West Point. 


the best citizen — fidel- 
ity to the cause, faith 
in its justness, confi- 
dence in the leaders, 
hope for the future, 
loyalty to our country, 
charity to the enemy, 
patience and courage 
under all trials and 
self-reliance. The pro- 
fession of arms encour- 
ages these virtues and 
gives the fullest scope 
for putting them into 
practice. In the end 
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instructed by Aristotle in all the annals of Gre- 
cian history, and became himself an annotator of 
the Iliad. Czesar was a great author and a master 
of eloquence. Napoleon said: “Do you think 
that if I had not been general-in-chief, and the 
instrument of fate to a mighty nation, that I 
would have accepted place and dependence? 
No; I would have thrown myself into the study 
of the exact sciences. My path would have been 
that of Galileo and Newton; and since I have 
always succeeded in my great enterprises, I 
should have highly distinguished myself also in 
my scientific labors. I should have left the 
memory of magnificent discoveries.” Hannibal 
was a learned pupil of Hamilcar. Turenne, 
Maurice, Gustavus Adolphus, Condé, Prince Eu- 
gene, Frederick the Great, Wellington, were all 
learned men. Cullom says: “In our days we no 
longer believe in ‘heaven-born’ generals. It is 
agreed that modern war is the offspring of science 
and civilization; that 
it has its rules and 
principles, which it is 
necessary to thorough- 
ly master before being 
worthy to command 
.... It is mind, disci- 
plined and instructed, 
which leads armies and 
builds up empires— 
mind not stultified with 
pedantry, but devel- 
oped by thought and 
inward will, conferring 
the power of discern- 
ing, analyzing and com- 


























war will prove its own 
destruction, but the end 
is not yet. 

It is noteworthy to 
remark that every 
great educational movement has occurred just after 
a great war, in which the educators have taken 
part. German scholars and German teachings 
have never been so popular as during the last 
twenty years, since Germany conquered her great 
rival, France, who, before that time, gave to Eu- 
rope the majority of great savants and scientists, 
as well as warriors. If we look into the individual 
history of great generals, we find them almost all 
men of good and extensive education—not purely 
military, but of such a character as would dis- 
tinguish them in civil walks of life. Their lives 
have moulded and formed the history and lives of 
the countries and nations to.which they belonged. 
Knewledge, experience and energy are the ele- 
ments of success in any undertaking or profession , 
of life. But to be great generals, as well as to  coL. Jas. W. FORSYTH, U. S. A., 
be great poets, or artists, or inventors, requires Commandant United States School of 
genius to conceive great projects. Alexander was a all 





bining means essential 
to an end.” 

The value of a mili- 
tary education, in the 


LT.-COL. ROYAL T. FRANK, U.S. A., 


Commandant United States Artillery 
School, Fortress Monroe. 





Fort Riley. 
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Revolution, as exemplified by Steuben, 
La Fayette, Kosciusko and Washing- 
ton, resulted in the establishment of 
our great republic. General Scott, 
himself not a graduate of West Point, 
said of the Mexican War: “I give it 
as my fixed opinion that, but for our 
graduated cadets, the war between the 
United States and Mexico might, and 
probably would, have lasted some four 
or five years, with, in its first half, more 
defeats than victories falling to our 
share ; whereas in less than two cam- 
paigns we conquered a great country 
and secured a peace without the loss of a 
battle or skirmish.” At the outbreak of 
the Rebellion it was the military gradu- 
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value of educated officers, it was the 
habit of our people to declaim against 
anything of a military character. <A 
military education was looked upon by 
troubled parents as the last resort by 
which unruly sons were to be brought 
up. And to-day, a quarter of a century 
having elapsed since the Rebellion, there 
are many who assert the positive disad- 
vantages of a military education, and 
who in particular direct their powers of 
pen and speech against West Point. But 
without going into an argument on the 
subject, let us glance at the following 
table of graduates of that institution, of 
those who have taken up civil pursuits. 
Glancing at this table, we find that all 
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ates who were pitted against civilians, 
and it was not till the people had learn- 
ed, through defeat, that in time of need 
we had best trust to experts alone. In 
looking over the list of great generals of 
that war— Grant, Sherman, Lee, John- 
ston and Thomas —and coupling them 
with Von Moltke, Todleben, Wolseley 
and others of modern times, and notic- 
ing that all were also distinguished 
in fields of letters and science, who is 
there who can say that their lives have 
not wielded powerful influences in shap- 
ing the destinies of nations, and the cus- 
toms, habits and lives of their peoples ? 

Until the Mexican War proved the 
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professions and trades are represented— 
not in a mediocre way, but shining with 
such brilliancy that proves that the high- 
est rounds of the ladder of fame have 
been attained. Great historians like Cop- 
pée and Ripley, novelists like Hardy and 
King, artists like Whistler, astronomers 
like Mitchell, lawyers like Matthew H. 
Carpenter, scientists, ministers, doctors, 
etc., we find them holding positions of 
trust from the humblest to the highest 
gift in the power of the nation to give. 
Out of 3,300 men specially graduated for 
the military profession, nearly 2,000, or 
60 per cent., have attained distinction in 
the purely civil pursuits of life : 
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TABLE I.* 


x President of the United States. 

9 United States Ministers to foreign states. 

3 United States charge d’affaires. 

xo9 United States civil officers. 
7 Lieutenant-Governors. 
10 presiding officers of State Senates and Houses of 
Representatives. 
109 State officers. 
202 Officers of State militia. 
38 city officers. 
143 principals, regents, professors, teachers, chancel- 
lors, etc. 
23 members of the United States Cabinet. 

7 United States Consuls. - 
37 United States Senators and Representatives. 
316 Governors of States and Territories. 

96 members of State Legislatures. 
14 Adjutant-Generals of States. 
7 Mayors of cities. 
32 presidents of colleges, etc. 
146 authors. 
12 bankers. 

7 bank presidents. 
as bank officers. 

3 artists. 

7 architects. 
1g editors. 

240 counselors at law and attorneys. 

12 judges. 

29 clergymen. 

3 bishops. 

14 physicians. 
go merchants. 

51 manufacturers. 

266 civil engineers. 

57 presidents of railroads and corporations. 
69 chief engineers of railroads. 

80 superintendents and treasurers of public works. 
15 Chief Engineers of States. 

x Superintendent of Coast Survey. 

6 Surveyors-General of States. 

7 superintendents of electrical companies. 


A perusal of this table must convince 
any one that the influence of our military 
educated men has made deep and lasting 
impressions on the nation, and to a cer- 
tain extent moulded sentiment, public 
opinion and the character of the people. 

There is an old saying, “like father, 
like son,” which, in the case of nations, 
might be well reversed. Certain it is 
that as a nation educates its youth, soin 
course of time does the nation itself be- 
come. In the infancy of the United 
States the nation, just born after a long 
and hard war, came into possession 
of a vast continent, mostly unexplored 
and uninhabited, but possessing untold 
wealth and marvelous resources. All 
the energy of the people was turned 
toward developing, not the nation, but 
the country, and we soon came to be- 
lieve that greatness consisted in wealth 
only. It was forgotten that Rome, 
Greece and Persia, at the epoch they 
attained their greatest wealth, became 
imbued with ideas and customs of lux- 
ury that begat their downfall. How 
narrowly we escaped falling likewise, 
in 1861-5, we all know. The lessons of 
the great war were learned through ter- 
rible sufferings, but they infused in our 





*From G. Cullom’s “Graduates of the Military 
Academy.” 
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people a new life and new impulses, and, 
in the terrific energy of the nation to 
become great as well as powerful, influ- 
ences have been created, surrounding 
the young men of to-day, that are en- 
tirely different from those of all other 
times. The great factor of individual 
greatness is knowledge—knowledge of 
art, science, law and religion. But, 
though knowledge is power, in order to 
be lasting and produce great and good 
conditions it must have restraining in- 
fluences placed upon it. And this is not 
the case with the young man of to-day. 
He is practically self-taught. He jumps 
from boyhood to manhood at a single 
bound, and at an age when formerly he 
was considered but a child in leading- 
strings. Too often, alas! his great 
knowledge makes him shiftless, law- 
less, cynical and irreverent. His ideas 
of duty, of obedience, of respect to old 
age and his parents, are too often a bar 
to what he is pleased to term his inde- 
pendence and liberty. 

As he reaches man’s estate with this 
feeling, liberty is distorted by him into 
license, and independence into lawless- 
ness. This is not his fault—it is the 
spirit of the age, and the necessity he 
feels under of being, or seeming to be, a 
little more than his fellows; the many 
allurements open to him, and the few 
bonds and restraining influences thrown 
around him. 

To attain the best and higher types 
of manhood, knowledge alone is not suf- 
ficient. Knowledge acquired through 
discipline of the mind and heart, as well 
as the body, is requisite to teach him 
that freedom from prejudice, that un- 
selfishness, that honor and integrity, 
that self-reliance and energy, are and 
ever will be necessary to reach the full 
development of his manhood. This 
plane cannot be reached in those 
schools and colleges where the effort 
is made to instruct the mind in the 
branches of worldly knowledge only, 
but it is attained in those where, to re- 
main, he is forced to obey the laws of 
nature and man both—the military 
schools. That the people understand 
the great good done by such schools, is 
proved by the great increase in the 
number of them throughout the United 
States the last ten years. -It is this 
great increase of the number, and the 
manifold benefits accruing to the coun- 
try at large, as well as the youth at- 


























THE MILITARY SCHOOLS 
tending them, that is the cause of this 
aper. 

The military schools of this country 
may be divided into three classes, viz.: 
1. The national schools. 2. State and 
public schools. 3. Private schools. 

The national schools are the Military 
Academy at West Point, and the Post- 
graduate Schools at Willetts Point for 
the Engineers, the Artillery School at 
Fortress Monroe, the Infantry and Cav- 
alry School at Leavenworth, and the 
Light Artillery and Cavalry School at 
Fort Riley. The first-named of these 
schools is too well known to require any 
description. Founded at the beginning 
of the century through the efforts of 
the “Father of the Country” himself, 
the history of two wars has given 
ample proof to the country of its great 
good to the nation and the wisdom of 
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and obedience in the cadet, and by se- 
curing from the cadet a higher per- 
centage of study than is perhaps ob- 
tained from any other class of students, 
make it possible to cover a great deal of 
ground in avery thorough manner. The 
effect of the whole, as a course, is to de- 
velop to ahigh point the physique, morals 
and mind of cadets. The slouchy, round- 
shouldered candidate is, before the end 
of the second year, erect and square- 
shouldered, and moves with a brisk step 
and a military carriage ; and, mentally, 
the cadet is carried from the standard 
of the ordinary high school to a posi- 
tion from which, as a graduate, he may 
enter without difficulty upon the per- 
formance of his duties as an officer well 
fitted to carry on his studies to advan- 
tage in any special branch to which he 
may be appointed ; or, if he enter civil 
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its founders. An inspection of the above 
table shows that the course of study 
pursued there is as well adapted to 
produce good citizens as good soldiers; 
but it does not show the manner in which 
discipline is imparted and observed. On 
this point Lieutenant Weaver, of the 
army, says: “The exacting system of 
rules and regulations under which the 
cadets live, move and have their being, 
and the rigid discipline associated with 
the administration of the system, is, in 
truth, the mainspring to the action of 
the whole piece of mechanism. In these 
rules the cadet has the minutest detail 
in the routine of his daily life prescribed; 
he rises, studies, eats, exercises and re- 
tires according to the directions they 
contain. It is not surprising that such 
a pervading and perpetual influence 
should instill habits of system, order 
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life, equally fitted to pursue the studies 
of the specialist in the scientific profes- 
sions.” 

The West Point school was the only 
military school of the country up to the 
outbreak of the Rebellion. The post- 
graduate schools were established after 
the advance of the science of war had 
demonstrated their absolute necessity. 
They are all essentially schools of prac- 
tical application; thus, that at Willetts 
Point requires the young officers to plan 
and then construct siege batteries, pon- 
toon and trestle bridges, military and 
topographical maps, use of and adjust- 
ment of all kinds of electrical apparatus, 
etc. At the Artillery School at Fortress 
Monroe, officers are required to mount 
and dismount, take apart and put to- 
gether and transport all kinds and sizes 
of cannon and artillery material, train- 
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ing in the attack and defense of forts, 
calculation of trajectories under all cir- 
* cumstances, the theory and practice of 
gun construction and material of war, 
photography, electricity, telegraphy, etc. 
At Leavenworth every officer who 
graduates is capable of constructing 
all kinds of field fortifications, military 
bridges, to command a company, a 
regiment, etc., under all conditions, to 
command a rear or advanced guard or 
an outpost, to estimate the value of 
ground for military purposes and best 
adapt it, the subjects of bits and bit- 
ting, horseshoes and shoeing, the care 
of and training and breaking of horses, 
the treatment of horse diseases, etc. 
The school at Fort Riley is but just 
under way, and it is too early to formu- 
late a complete course of instruction. 
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It is, however, the idea to carry the cav- 
alry instruction still farther, while, in 
addition, the light artillery course treats 
of field artillery and its action with an 
army in the field. In all these schools 
minor tactics, battle tactics, logistics, 
etc., with all their varying problems, 
together with military history and mili- 
tary law, and law of nations, are taught 
in the most thorough manner. It is to 
be noted that while West Point is es- 
tablished by law, and maintained by 
annual congressional appropriations, the 
other schools have been organized by 
army orders, and are maintained by the 
zeal and esprit de corps of army officers 
alone. The professors and instructors 
are officers of the rank of captain or 
field-officer, while the students are all 
lieutenants. 


To be continued. 
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A SUMMER 






y OMETIMES I can but ask me 
re | this — 
) “ex Would heaven to me be always 


is bliss 
( 


“a 


| 


© 

% If I should miss the robin’s call, 

} The bluebird’s cheery note, 

| The fragrance of the lily fleets 
On shining ponds afloat, 


And all the precious things of mine 
That make me glad in Summer-time? 





THOUGHT. 


And then the droning, fluttering bee, 
The butterflies awhirl, 

The pennons which the growing 
From stately masts unfurl; 
Primroses, like a golden fleece, 
Spread by the singing rill; 

The shadows which the sunbeams chase 
Across the grassy hill. 

Ah! over in that other clime 

How sweet must be the Summer-time ! 
EvuGeniA CHAPMAN GILLET, 
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Solid Silver 


° 

ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM Exclusively. 

FALSE IMPRESSIONS, ne 
AND THE QUESTION 

“IS IT SILVER OR IS IT PLATED?” 
IS NEVER RAISED 

CONCERNING A GIFT 
BEARING OUR 
TRADE-MARK. 








TRADE MARK 





"rg 


STERLING. 


WHITING MFG CO 


Silversmiths, 








UNION SQUARE & 16TH ST., 


CORINTHIAN YACHT CLUB OF NEW YORK. NEW YORK. 
WON BY “ GLORIANA.”? 








Everything in Rubber Goods. 


AILEY’S RUBBER 2% 
COMPLEXION BRUSH. 


It is especially constructed 
for massaging the skin. It re- 
moves all roughness and dead 
cuticle, smoothing out the 
wrinkles, rendering the skin 
soft and pliant, and tinted with 

a Peeing crow, 

; For physical development it 
“|! isrecommended by the highest 
||| inthe profession, for improv- 

‘| ing the circulation, exereising 
i} the muscles, and groneing a 














1!) healthy action of the skin. . 
The simplest fi f > 
rageisthis: Torubihetore | eS Boils 
head sideways and length} Wounds Bruises 








| NAc iiveling on tho'tiny space] Sunburn Chafing 
a Pe usually comes, and on on sic ofthe mouth Sprains Soreness 
upwards, and afer a while the whole face will be.| Sore Eyes Sore Feet 
come even and soft. This carefully followed night and 


morning will not fail to have its effect upon the homeliest | Mosquito Bites 


Face. 
For the bath it will be founda ect | by both , 
old and young. The brush is all Fag ag and as Soft as Hemorrhages 


edn eS Eimear | Inflammation 
Cc. J. BAILEY & Co., AVOID SUBSTITUTES 
GENUINE MADE ONLY BY 


22 Boylston St., - - + Boston, Mass, POND’S EXTRACT NEW VoRK _ 
3 = AND 
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A GREATER FIND 


Than that which gladdened the heart of the Ara- 
bian Nights Fisherman is the discovery that 
AYER’S Sarsaparilla is 

the best remedy for 
RHEUMATISM, and 

all diseases originating in 

excess of acids in the 

blood. We could name 

hundreds of persons who, 

after years of torture from 

these complaints,—having 

ihe yey vainly sought relief in a 
ig Bie ype Variety of prescriptions, — 
Lpusr ay =were at length induced to 


%, 


i KE: 
ail GP se try: AYER’S Sarsaparilla. 
TIE” ~~ - The effects were almost mi- 

raculous. The excruciating pains gradually dimin- 

ished and finally ceased, the general health im- 

proved, and radical cures resulted. To eliminate 

poisonous acids from the blood and expel them 
through the proper channels, no other remedy is 
so universally popular and efficacious as 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Has cured others, will cure you 


FOR THE TOILET 


To restore the hair when it has become thin, faded, or gray; to 
promote a new and vigorous growth of hair of the original color, 
fullness, and texture, and to keep the scalp clean, cool, and 
healthy, the most popular and effective dressing is 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass 








ODDS AND ENDS OF SPORT. 


DO NOT MUSS YOUR BIRDS. 


WE will suppose you have been successful in 
your day’s sport, both as regards the number 
and quality of game. If so, you contemplate 
the result with satisfaction. 

Each pink - legged woodcock, each lordly 
grouse or the dozen or so of plump-breasted 
ducks will recall a delightful bit of experience, 
and perhaps the thrill of success will once again 
quicken your pulse a trifle as your eye runs over 
the goodly array. 

To have this retrospect altogether pleasing, 
- make it a rule, when stowing your game away 
(whether it be in the capacious pocket of your 
hunting coat as you tramp the upland, or upon 
the rustling grass of your duck-blind), not to 
muss the plumage if you can possibly avoid 
doing so. 

I have met with gunners who, when exhibit- 
ing the results of their success, would pull a 
woodcock or quail, or mayhap a ruffed grouse, 
from pocket or game-bag, with a ‘‘blasé” air, 
and offer for inspection a misshapen mass of 
something, with feathers all awry, clotted with 
blood, stiff and bedrabbled, altogether unlike 
the beautiful creatures of marsh and woodland. 

I protest against this; it does seem unneces- 
sary. 

Your woodcock or quail, or game of any kind, 
killed in a sportsmanlike manner, lose nothing 
va the showing if the plumage is decently cared 

or. 

Your plump water-fowl will be more thor- 
oughly appreciated by friends when they arrive 
in shapely condition. 

They are all thoroughbreds by nature ; for 
pity’s sake, then, do not unnecessarily mar their 
beauty after death. 

Put your quail, woodcock, plover or grouse in 
pocket horizontally, and when removing them 
do not pull them out by the legs ; take them out 
carefully, hold by the bill and smooth their 
rumpled plumes. 

Yes, take off your coat to do it, if you cannot 
get at them conveniently otherwise. 

In picking up duck, take them by the bill, 
shake smartly to dislodge the water clinging 
to the feathers, smooth them and lay them on 
their backs, where they will presently stiffen 
in a natural position. arket hunters do this, 
well knowing the benefit they gain in having 
their game keep longer, and present a more in- 
viting appearance when offered for sale. 

There are certain individuals among m 
friends who have no patience with these little 
niceties of sport, considering these details as so 
much wasted sentiment. They are the fellows 
so imbued with the ‘‘ commercial instinct ” that 
they seem utterly oblivious to all else, their 
main object in a day’s sport being to secure a 
maximum of game with a minimum of exertion 
and expense. 

Bracing air, bright sunshine, the working of 
an intelligent dog, are all subservient to the 
insatiable desire to get more game for their five 
dollars than may be purchased for the same 
amount in market. 

Succeeding in this, they feel they have done 
well ; otherwise they figure up the cost per head 
of game and are chagrined. 


Sentiment indeed! What would this life be 
without sentiment ? 

Other friends I have who find something more 
in sport than the mere killing of game. ‘The 
secrets of the woods are theirs. ‘They are in 
touch with nature. They have sentiment, and 
you will find they seldom muss their birds after 
shooting them. 

W. TownsEND. 


Tue Manhattan Athletic Club last year put 
up two canoe cups, to be held as perpetual chal- 
lenge trophies. One was for sailing canoes 
within a radius of twenty-five miles of New 
York, won by Mr. Quick, of Yonkers. The 
other is a double or tandem paddling trophy, 
won by Messrs. Palmer and Douglas, of Newark, 
in canoe Crzcket. ‘The races were held in con- 
junction with the Marine and Field Club on 
Gravesend Bay. The Marine and Field Club, 
which has lately increased its canoe member- 
ship largely, held its regatta on the June 18th, 
and the Manhattan does not figure init. The 
Manhattans thus far have made no announce- 
ments of races for their canoe cups, and the 
probability is that such races will not be held 
this year. 


Tue exhibits illustrating the best methods of 
building highways, one of the most practical 
lessons of the Columbia Exposition, seem like- 
ly to be rendered far less efficacious than it 
should be, by reason of the wide area over which 
the exhibits are likely to be scattered. Col. 
Albert A. Pope has pertinently pointed this 
out. In a recent open letter he calls atten- 
tion to the catalogue of classification. For 
instance, Department A, in which models of 
fences, construction of roads, literature and 
statistics, stump-extractors, traction engines and 
apparatus for road-making and excavating, 
samples of wood for paving, timber prepared in 
various ways to resist decay, stump-pulling de- 
vices will be shown, has an area of thirteen 
acres. Department E, in which asphaltite and 
asphaltic compounds, building stones, granites 
for bridges, artificial stone mixtures for pave- 
ments, asphaltic mastics and mixtures, rock- 
breakers, sizing appliances, sieves will be shown, 
has an area of over five acres. Department F, 
in which street rollers, sweepers and sprinklers 
will be exhibited, has an area of fifteen and 
eight-tenths acres. Department G, in which 
systems of drainage, wheelbarrows, carts, 
sprinkling carts will be shown, has an area of 
over fourteen acres. Department L, in which 
conduits of water and sewage, drains and sew- 
ers, construction and maintenance of roads, 
streets and pavements, bridges, working plans 
for — and draining are to be shown, covers 
an area of thirty acres, 


A VERY — stock of standard sporting 


goods and all the latest novelties—in fact, almost 
enything a sportsman makes use of in connec- 
tion with his favorite recreation—can be seen at 
the show-rooms of James C. Merwin & Co., 1190 
Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. Merwin 
understands the value of dealing in honest 
ga and carries nothing in his line save the 
st. 








Our National Bird—The foul. 
A FLasH-LicHT—A shooting star. 


SHE WANTS SOME OF IT BACK. 


‘‘So poor Staggers is dead.” 

““Yes; he took the gold cure four times, and 
at last succumbed. I understand he asked to 
be cremated; but his widow wouldn’t have 
it so.” 

«« She had him buried, did she?” 

‘No; she had him assayed.”— Puck. 


HIS DISEASE. 


Briccs: ‘I just got word from the West that 
Charlie Sprucer is dead.” 

Brown: ‘ Poor fellow! 
of ?” 

BriGGs : 


Judge. 


TuE most reliable girls in the world are those 
at the fair; there is never the slightest bit of 
change about them.—£lmira Gazette. 


What did he die 


“A silk hat at a cowboy ball.”— 


Jack: ‘*‘ How about Miss Million, Charlie ? 
Have your hopes in that direction reached a con- 
summation ?” 

CHARLIE: ‘‘ Not exactly. The fact is, they 
have only reached the consomme.” — Kate 
Field’s Washington. 


APPROPRIATE MUSIC. 


BaNnbD-MASTER: ‘* But how can I play a wed- 
ding-march? I have nothing here but military 
music.” 

Manacer: ‘Oh, give ’em the double-quick 
— that’s good enough.”—Puck. 


COULDN'T Do IT. 


FarMer: ‘If I were as lazy as you I'd go 
hang myself in my barn.” 

Tramp: ‘No, you wouldn't.” 

FarMer: ‘* Why wouldn’t 1?” 

Tramp: ‘‘Ef you was as lazy as me you 
wouldn’t have no barn.”—/udge. 


‘‘Out ona foul tip,” as the man said when 
he bet his money on the wrong horse.— Ya/e 
Record. 


ALWAYS. 


‘« SomEHOoW or other the Hudson does not 
seem to me to be what it used to be,” said Chat- 
terton. 

“It fas been running down steadily,” re- 
turned Batterton.— pe 


THE grain elevator is a sort of magazine of 
cereal stories.— Puck. 


CoLLEGE students should go to bed early and 
avoid the rush.— Puck. 


A REBUKE. 


Rich Man: ‘' Ain’t you ashamed not to be 
earning your bread by hard work instead of 
begging?” 

Tramp: ‘‘Humph! You don’t even beg.”— 
Texas Siftings. 


A FRIEND IN NEED. 


PHILANTHROPIST : 
my child?” 

LitrLe Gir_: ‘ Please, sir, me mudder sent 
me wid fifty cints fer to git bread wid, an’ I lost 
it in that there dark alleyway. I'll be licked 
terrible.” 

PHILANTHROPIST: ‘‘ Well, well! my poor 
child; dry your tears. Here is—a match. Per- 
haps you may be able to find it.”— Puck. 


‘* Why are you crying so, 


SANITARY ITEM. 


TIRESOME PATIENT: 
every day, doctor. I can hardly stand alone.” 

Doctor: ‘‘Standaloan! My dear sir, I’m 
not trying to borrow any money from you.”— 
Texas Siftings. 


«Tm on weaker 


A Boston paper talks of a banjo which has 
‘‘reached the ripe old age of fifty-six years.” 
It is certainly ripe enough to pick.— Yonkers 
Statesman, 
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45 to One. 


45 lbs. lean Beef, required to make one pound 








Armour’s (Chicago) Extract of Beef. Don’t confine 
the use of Armour’s Extract to the sick room. It 
is invaluable to the sick and convalescent, but its 
largest field is in the Kitchen and Camp. There 
are many ways of using Armour’s Extract. Our 


little Cook Book explains several. We mail it free. 


Armour & Company 
Chicago. 





Extend from Mackinaw City and Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., to Duluth, St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., and 
Bismarck, N. D., traversing the States of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and North Dakota, and opening 
up a comparatively new country, the development of 
which has made rapid strides within the past few 
years. This territory is attracting general and wide 
attention. 

The pine and hardwood of the country are sources 
of wealth that have not escaped the lumbermen, and the entire region is 
being traversed by prospectors, stimulated by the rich finds that have 
made enormous fortunes for other men. 

The output of iron ore from this section exceeded 10,000,000 tons in 
1890, while the production of copper is greater than ever. 

The Park Region of Minnesota and the valleys of the Red, James and 
Cheyenne Rivers reached by these lines are among the finest farming 
sections in the Northwest. 

For further information, rates and time tables, write or call on 
A. L. FULENWIDER, Gen. East. Pass. Agent, No. 353 Broadway, New 
York ; GEO. I. HUMPHREY, Tray. Pass. Agent, No. 211 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass.; VAN DEARING, Dist. Pass. Agent, Jackson, Mich.; 
C. B. HIBBARD, Gen. Pass. Agent, Minneapolis, Minn, 
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“Best & Goes Farthest.” 


> 
“T said to Mrs. 
Harris, Mrs. 
Harris says /, 


Try Van Hov- 
TEN’s Cocoa.” 





Perfectly Pure. 


Rich, yet Digestible, Stimulating yet Sus™ 
‘tad Be aving what Other Processes Waste 
—and veloping the Delicious Flavor and 


“ Once tried, used always.” 
A Substitute for Tea a Coffee. 
Better for the Nerves and Stomach, 


a@rif not pciiotenite gadieee 25 cents to eith- 
er VAN HOUTEN & ey Street. 
y~d York, or 45 Wabash. yh ., Chicago, and 
@ sample can, containing otk — to 40 
cups, will be mailed. ention t. b- ¢ 
- Prepared only bv the dl = 
norte & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. ab. ‘ 
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ONE EE 


“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


PPILLStS 


COVERED WITH A TASTELESS AND 
SOLUBLE COATING. 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE FOR 


= Indigestion, Want of Appetite, Full-= 

ness after Meals, Vomitings, Sick-=z 

ness of the Stomach, Bilious or 

Liver Complaints, Sick Headache, 

Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, 

Lowness of Spirits,and All Nerv- 

ous Affections. 

To cure these complaints we must remove = 
the cause. : 
to be found in the stomach and liver; put= 
= these two organs right and all will be "welll, 3 = 
s From two to four Pills twice a day fora short = = 
3 time will remove the evil, and restore the = 
= sufferer to sound and lasting health. 











GURNEE Ree Re eee 


TT Tr 


Of all druggists. Price 25 cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal Street. 


Tt ta | 
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The Howard Now-Corrosive Bit 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 


0 
I IADEMAIE ROS 


Sas 


P.].MrFc.Corp. 
METAL 


We guarantee this Bit of the same metal 
throughout, absolutely NON-CORROSIVE. No 
plating to wear off and cause irritation in horse’s 
It 
will never turn black, rust or eorrode, but always 
holds its color, and of greater strength and better 
Ask your 


mouth. Made in both gold and silver colors. 


finish than any Bit in the market. 


dealer for them. Made by 


Pope’s Island Mfg. Corporation, 


Factery : B. F. ALLEN, Agent, 





New Bedford, Mass. 35 Warren St., New York. 


Healthy Dogs 


ARE ASSURED 


BY USING 


KIRK'S 
DOG SOAP 


ah positive posteciion egninet all skin diseases and 
dead Shot for fieas. If your dealer does not 
keep it send §Qcin stamps to 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago 
and they will send a large size cake postage prepaid, 
The Finest Soap for General Stable Use. 





PLEASURE TRAVEL AND RESORTS. 


REcEnT articles in OuTinc have described 
some of the scenic beauties of portions of Can- 
-ada, and the authors have drawn charming 
ictures of the manifold attractions of such 
ovely regions as the island wonders of Mus- 
koka, Georgian Bay, the famed St. Lawrence 
and the hardly less pleasing scenes of the 
quaint, sea-beat province of Nova Scotia. 
‘These are ideal summering points, where every 
moment of a holiday should yield pleasure, and 
they possess the marked advantages of being 
easily accessible and inexpensive. Canoers, 
artists, anglers and sportsmen will find in Can- 
ada waterways unlimited and well stocked 
with fish, while the forests and covers contain 
plenty of game well worthy of the expert’s Win- 
chester or Parker. Few, if any, portions of the 
Dominion equal the wonderful lake region of 
Muskoka as resorts for camping and canoeing 
parties, and yet that attractive wilderness is 
only distant about a five-hours’ run from To- 
ronto. Muskoka, the islands of Georgian Bay 
and the Parry Sound district are best reached 
via the favorite Grand Trunk Railway. 


THE superb equipment of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway has playedno unimportant part in 
earning for the road its present enviable repu- 
tation. President Van Horne and his able col- 
leagues are men of broad and liberal views, and 
they thoroughly believe in giving the traveling 
public the best accommodation that money can 
secure. Within the past month a large number 
of palatial new sleeping and parlor cars have 
been added to the rolling-stock of each of the 
company’s principal lines, thus securing the very 
latest devices known to railroading to a car 
service already almost faultless. Anglers eager 
for trout-fishing can reach the finest waters 
available by the Canadian Pacific, for its lines 
traverse New Brunswick, Maine, the north shore 
of the St. Lawrence, the wild region of the upper 
Ottawa, the famous north shore of Lake Supe- 
rior and the wonderful new region of British 
Columbia, rick in unrivaled trout streams. 

The scenery along this railway is famed the 
world over, and the great transcontinental line 
with the new steamship service on the Pacific 
offers the shortest anda most fascinating route 
to Japan and China. By this route it is possible 
to reach Japan, enjoy a month in the ‘‘ Land 
of Chrysanthemums,” and return to New York 
within sixty days; and the pleasures of sucha 
tour can be all enjoyed for a sum not exceeding 
the cost of living at a good American hotel for 
the same period of time. 


THosE who have enjoyed sport with the lovely 
grayling of Michigan streams, or with the trout, 
bass and lungeof picturesque Wisconsin waters, 
require no urging to visit such attractive wilds 
again; nor is the sport merely fishing, for por- 
tions of the States in question are natural game 
preserves, containing bear, deer, grouse, quail 
and many varieties of water-fowl. The long, 
forested tongue of land between Lakes Superior 
and Michigan is worthy of a visit by the keen- 
est sportsmen, and its strange beauty of pict- 
ured rocks and rugged cliffs will charm artistic 
eyes. Through the fairest portion of it runs 
the popular ‘‘Soo Line,” affording easy access 
to more fishing waters, game covers and camp- 
ing grounds than the sportsman could test in 
twelve months. 


Rapip transit, elegant equipment, luxurious 
provision for creature-comforts and courteous 
attention to patrons are characteristics of 
the old reliable New York Central and Hud- 
son River Railroad. Two hundred and eighty 
years ago, after traversing the Hudson from its 
mouth to Albany and marveling at the magnifi- 
cent panorama of the celebrated Highlands, 
Hendrick Hudson wrote that ‘‘it is as beautiful 
a land as one can tread upon.” To-day civili- 
zation’s seal is set upon all the storied Leletan, 
yet the beauty of the scene remains and pre- 
sents as fair a picture as when the rugged navi- 
gator first beheld it. A marked advantage of 
the New York Central is the possession of a 
grand station in the very heart of the city, a 
most important convenience to travelers arriv- 
ing at or departing from the metropolis. 


THE New York, Ontario and Western Railway 
offers most attractive facilities for easily reach- 
ing the delightful summering points of Orange, 
Sullivan, Ulster and Delaware counties. Be- 
tween New York and Lake Ontario this line trav- 
erses the Highlands of the Hudson, the foothills 
of the Catskills and the valleys of the Wallkill, 
Neversink, Susquehanna, Delaware and Che- 
nango rivers, which are justly ranked among 
the most picturesque bits of North America. 
Publications describing the boating, fishing, 
shooting, and boarding accommodations in the 
absolutely healthful territory contiguous to this 
line may be obtained free at any of the com- 

any’s offices. Their book, ‘‘ Summer Homes,” 
just published for free distribution, describing 
the Summer hotels, boarding and farm houses 
along its line, giving their rates, accommoda- 
tions and attractions, will largely assist in an- 
swering the question: ‘‘ Where shall we go this 
Summer?” 
offices in New York and Brook 
worth a careful perusal, or by sending 6c. in 
stamps to J. C. Anderson, 56 Beaver st., N. Y. 


THE newest resort, Nova Scotia, the ‘‘ Land 
of Evangeline,” forms a truly delightful place 
for Summer residence, and will this season at- ' 
tract an army of visitors from this side of the 
boundary. It certainly offers an irresistible 
combination of healthful atmosphere, lovely 
scenery and unsurpassed facilities for boating, 
shooting, fishing and exploring. Only seven- 
teen hours from Boston via the splendid vessels 
of the Yarmouth Steamship Co., Nova Sco- 
tia is apparently specially designed as a play- 
ground for New Englanders and New Yorkers. 

THE many resorts of Wisconsiri, Iowa, Min- 
nesota and the peninsula of Michigan, and the 
famous fishing waters of those States, are reach- 
ed via the favorite Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul Railway. Descriptive circulars may be 
obtained by application to George H. Heafford, 
general passenger agent, Chicago, IIl. 

THE rapidly growing popularity of the small 
steam-launch can only be attributed to the real 
merit of the craft and to the almost unlimited 
possibilities for pleasure which the possession 
of one insures. The highly improved mineral- 
oil-burning steam-launch of to-day, as manu- 
factured by Messrs. Clay & Torbensen, is no toy, 
but a swift, safe, powerful little vessel, capable 
of doing a giant’s work in cruising, as has been 
admirably illustrated by Thomas Stevens’ voy- 
age from the German Ocean to the Black Sea. 


It can be had at eA of their ticket 
y 
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In ‘‘ Money, Silver and Finance” I. Howard 
Cowperthwait has tried to answer the silver 
question by arguments based both on the truths 
of financial science and the principles which un- 
derlie the operations of business. The whole 
field of the silver question; the evolution of mon- 
ey, trade and finance ; the movements of prices; 
India and her silver ; the balance of trade, and 
all the cognate and intricate subjects which 
cross and recross the great silver question in be- 
wildering succession, have been arrayed into a 
chain of evidence against what the author con- 
ceives to be silver fallacies, and, whether or no 
the reader is convinced, he will certainly profit 
by the author’s labors. [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. ] 


EXPERIENCE, clearness of expression, anda 
discriminating judgment of the subjects which a 
traveler really needs posting on, are the neces- 
sary qualifications for the author of such a work 
as Morris Phillips’ ‘‘Abroad and At Home: 
Practical Hints for Tourists.” All these qual- 
ifications the author certainly possesses in a 
high degree, and whether the tourist has for 
his objective point London, Brighton, Edin- 
burgh, Paris, Florida, Cuba or California, he 
will find in Mr. Morris Phillips’ book just the in- 
formation which will save him an infinity of 
trouble and expense. [Brentano’s, New York.] 


Many a lover of the old songs of our coun- 
try. will welcome ‘‘ Harmonized Melodies,” by 
Charles D. Blake. The words of these old 
favorites often linger in the memory in frag- 
ments, and the old tunes of our childhood are 
but a fleeting reminiscence, exasperatingly de- 
fying remembrance. The ‘‘ Harmonized Melo- 
dies ” collects 400 of these old songs and ballads, 
and the vocal and instrumental parts are given 
with the words. The pages are large, the typo- 
graphical appearance is excellent, and the work 
of the composer is above criticism. Many a 
fireside will be brightened by this companion- 
able and useful publication. 


Butwer-LyTTon, in ‘*The Coming Race,” set 
the fashion of novels with a scientific-wonder 
basis. Jules Verne farmed this vein most dili- 
gently, and now Wm. R. Bradshaw, in ‘‘ The 
Goddess of Atvatabar,” ‘‘ being the history of 
the discovery of the interior world,” has follow- 
ed suit in a work of the wildest imagination. 
Briefly stated, it is the record of one Lexing- 
ton White,an American citizen who leaves New 
York in the Polar King, and sails through a 
cleft in the arctic ice down into the interior of 
the earth, where he discovers a new and won- 
derful world; but the author, not satisfied alone 
with terrestrial wonders, evolves new relations 
of the philosophy of love and marriage, art, 
theosophy. occultism, spiritualism and creative 


power ; he fairly revels in the magical, the 
mysterious, the marvelous and the magnificent, 
describing and pictorially depicting new orders 
of architecture rivaling Martin’s wonderful cre- 
ations, new methods of travel, and even of war- 
fare. The story belongs to the ideal school; 
but the author’s theory that in the interior of 
the earth there is no weight, will give rise to 
much speculative discussion. Mr. Bradshaw 
claims that any tendency of bodies to fall to the 
center of the hollow globe is more than counter- 
balanced by the centrifugal force produced by 
the revolution of the earth, which on the outer 
equator amounts to one thousand miles per 
hour. ‘This motion he contends is sufficient to 
hold up an ocean against the interior surface of 
the shell of the earth, and all objects are sus- 
tained thereon by centrifugal gravity. We have 
not space to follow the author through his many 
flights of imagination. Tothose who incline to 
the marvelous in fiction ‘‘ The Goddess of At- 
vatabar ” will be interesting reading. 


In ‘English Pharisees, French Crocodiles 
and other Anglo-French Typical Characters ” 
Max O’Rell is neither so keen in his obser- 
vation nor so epigrammatic in the phrasing of 
his judgment as in his earlier works, or else 
what was excusable when Max O’Rell was giv- 
ing the impressions of a man ostensibly only 
familiar with the surface of things seems out of 
place, now that we are aware that the author 
has had many years in which to perfect his 
knowledge. Only one thing does Max O’Rell 
retain in all its pristine vigor, and that is his 
dogmatism. What he states he states without 
equivocation, and in fairness it must be ad- 
mitted that he is quite as caustic in his remarks 
on the Crocodiles of French society as he is upon 
the Pharisees of English. It will do neither 
any harm to be prodded by the author’s satire, 
which, though caustic, is by no means vicious. 
Max O’Rell prefers to laugh rather than to 
shriek. [Cassell Publishing Company, N. Y.] 


Books REcEIVEp—‘‘ On the Rack,” by William 
C. Hudson ; ‘‘A New York Family,” ae Edgar 
Faweett ; ‘‘ Eli Perkins’ Thirty Years of Wit and 
Reminiscences of Witty, Wise and Eloquent 
Men,” by Melville D. Landon (Eli Perkins); ‘Mrs. 
Leslie and Mrs. Lennox,” ‘‘ Man and Money,” 
by Emile Souvestre ; ‘‘ Lumen Experience in 
the Infinite,” by Camille Flammarion, trans- 
lated by Mary J. Serrano; ‘‘A Human Docu- 
ment,” by W. H. Mallock; ‘‘The Story of 
Francis Cludde,” by Stanley J. Weyman; ‘“ Dr. 
DumAany’s Wife; or, There is no Devil,” by 
Maurus Joékai, translated from the Hungarian 
by F. Steinitz; ‘‘Ceesar Cascabel,” by Jules 
Verne. [Cassell Publishing Company. ] 
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OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 








ANNOUNCEMENT. 


OUTING WEEKLY RECORD 


OF 
Lawn Tennis, Cricket and other Pastimes. 








HE general characteristics which has secured it so large a circulation and 
its recognition as an authority during the past two seasons will be fol- 
lowed in its records of current lawn-tennis events. Its field will be ex- 
tended in the season of 1892 to Cricket and other pastimes, which will be 
recorded and commented upon by the best authorities. 

Tennis players will cordially welcome the 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


that MISS MABEL E. CAHILL will be editorially associated with 
Mr. F. A. KELLOGG and others in the OUTING WEEKLY RECORD. 
The form in which it is issued not only distinguishes it from every 
other publication giving the Tennis and Cricket news of the day, but 
o— it-to be neatly and easily filed for reference, or bound with the ordinary volumes 
of OUTING. 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE FOR THE SEASON, $1.00. 


(es We offer a special opportunity of becoming a subscriber to Outing and the Weekly Tennis Recora 
Sor $3.50. 





THE OUTING COMPANY, Limitep, 239 Fifth Ave., New York. 
THE 


International * Cyclopedia. 


REVISED EDITION OF 1892. 
Fully Illustrated. 15 volumes, royaloctavo. Beautiful New Maps. 


EDITED BY 
HARRY THURSTON PECK, Ph.D., L.H.D., Professor in Columbia College, N. Y., 
ASSISTED BY 


SELIM H, PEABODY, Ph.D., LL.D., now Chief of the Depart- d CHARLES F. RICHARDSON, A.M., Professor in 
ment of Liberal Arts, World's Columbian Exposition, all Dartmouth College, N. "HL, 


With a Staff of Over One Hundred and Fifty Writers. 
This cyclopzdia is distinguished from all others by features which combine to make it the 


Best Ready-Reference Cyclopzediain the English Language, 


and specially adapted to Americans in its scope and treatment. Endorsed for superior practical 
usefulness by prominent editors, clergymen, educators, and business men in all parts of the coun- 
try, by whom it is in daily use. 














An Educating Power in Every Home and School. 


“48 now reconstructed the International is the most practically useful encyclopedia of its 
kind in the English ae ?? NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, Ph.D., Professor in Columbia College, 


From Educational Review, February, 1892. Editor-in-Chief of the Educational Review, N. Y., 


and formerly President Manual Training College, N.Y 
SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. DELIVERED FREE ANYWHERE. 


The whole set delivered at once and monthly payments received, bringing the work within the reach ofall. Write 
for more detailed information and for circulars describing special features, 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY—Subscription Department, 


19th Street, between Broadway and sth Avenue, New York, 
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OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY. 





FRESH NOVELS. 


A Day at Laguerre’s and Other 
Days. 
Nine Delightful Sketches and Stories. By F. 
HopkKINSON SMITH, author of ‘*Colonel Carter 
of Cartersville,” ‘‘ A White Umbrella in Mex- 


ico.” Fourth Thousand. $1.25. 


A Golden Gossip. 


A Neighborhood Story, showing the excellent 
effect of good gossip, with a kind motive. By 
Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY, author of *‘ The Gay- 
worthy’s,” ‘‘ Faith Gartney’s Girlhood,” etc. 
Eighth Thousand. $1.50. 


A First Family of Tasajara. 
By Brer Harte. $1.25. 
A Fellowe and His Wife. 


By BLANcHE WILLIS Howarpb, author of 
**Guenn,” ‘‘ One Summer,” etc., and WILLIAM 
SHARP, author of ‘‘Sospiri di Roma,” etc. 
Sixth Thousand. $1.25. 


Colonel Starbottle’s Client, and Some 
Other People. 


Nine inimitable short 
Harte. $1.25. 


Roger Hunt. 


By Ce.ia P. Woo.tey, author of ‘“‘ Rachel 
Armstrong,” and ‘‘A Girl Graduate.” $1.25. 


Miss Bagg’s Secretary. 
A West Point Romance. By Ciara LovuIsE 
BurRNHAM, author of ‘‘The Mistress of Beech 
Knoll,” ‘‘ Young Maids and Old,” etc. Fourth 
Thousand. $1.25. 


Miss Wilton. 


By CorNELIA WARREN. 


San Salvador. 
A story of ideal living. By Mary AGNEs 
TINCKER, author of ‘‘Two Coronets,” etc. 
$1.25. 

The Lady of Fort St. John. 
A powerful novel of New Brunswick in the 
seventeenth century. By Mary HARTWELL 
CATHERWOOD. $1.25. 


Betty Alden. 


The fourth historical story of Plymouth. By 
Jane G. AusTIN, author of ‘‘A Nameless Noble- 
man,” ‘‘Standish of Standish,” ‘* Doctor Le 
Baron and his Daughters,” etc. Seventh 
Thousand. Each, $1.25. 


Huckleberries. 
Gathered from New England Hills. Excellent 
Short Stories by RosE TERRY COOKE, author of 
‘*Steadfast,” ‘‘ Happy Dodd.” $1.25. 


stories. By Bret 


$1.25. 





OUT-DOOR BOOKS. 


H. D. THOREAU. 


‘His power of observation seemed to indicate additional 
senses. He saw as with microscope, heard as with ear 
trumpet, and his memory was a photographic register of 
all he saw and heard.”’—R. W. Emerson. 


Walden; or Life in the Woods. $1.50. 


A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Riv- 
ers. $1.50. 


Excursions in Field and Forest. 
Cape Cod. $1.50. 
The Maine Woods. 
Letters and Poems. $1.50. 

A Yankee in Canada. $1.50. 
Early Spring in Massachusetts. 
Summer, 
Winter. 


$1.50. 


$1.50. 


$1.50. 


$1.50. 
$1.50. 


From Thoreau’s Journal. 


From Thoreau’s Journal. 


JOHN BURROUGHS. 


“The minuteness of his observation, the keenness of his 
perception, give him a real originality, and his sketches 
have a delightful oddity, vivacity, and freshness." — 7Ae Na- 
tion, New York. 


Indoor Studies. $1.25. 
Signs and Seasons. $1.25. 
Wake-Robin. $1.25. 


The Same. Riverside Aldine Series. $1.00. 


Winter Sunshine. $1.25. 

Birds and Poets. $1.25. 

Locusts and Wild Honey. $1.25. 
Pepacton. A Summer Voyage. $1.25. 
Fresh Fields. $1.25. 


BRADFORD TORREY. 
A Rambler’s Lease. Excellent Out-door Es- 
says. $1.25. 

Birds in the Bush. $1.25. 

“ One of the most charmingly natural of the writers on 
open-air subjects." — 7he American, Philadelphia. 

OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 

Bird Ways. $1.25. 
In Nesting Time. $1.25. 


Little Brothers of the Air. $1.25. 


**Mr. Torrey and Olive Thorne Miller have fairly made, 
each in a different way, a title toa handsome estate in the 
— once ruled by Thoreau.”—7Zhe /ndependent, New 

york, 
MR. & MRS. S. J. BARROWS. 
The Shaybacks in Camp. Ten Summers un- 
der Canvas. With a Map of Lake Mem- 
phremagog. 16mo. $1.00. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 Park St., Boston; 11 East 17th St., New York. 
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Hellmuth ‘College, 


Pe aaade. 
For You a * — and 


Beautiful “Home, Healthy 
Climate. Fuli Academic 
& Course. my Art, Elocu- 
tion, etc. Passenger Eleva- 
tor. 150 acres. Students from 
ovinces and States. 

or _ illustrated Catalogue, 





NORWICH UNIVERSITY (Military)- 


Founded 1819. Degrees in Engineering, Chemistry, Lit- 
erature and Classics. Military Instruction thorough and 
advanced. Terms moderate. Address 


CHARLES C, BRILL, A.M., Sup't, Northfield, Vt. 


CHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY, 


On the Summit of the Chelten Hills, near Philadelphia, 
Bound Brook Route to New York. nexcelled location 
and surroundings. Perfect School Equipment. Library, 








address Rev, E. N. ENGLISH, A. M.,Pri 


THE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Peekskill, N. Y. Fifty-eighth year. Send for Catalogt. 
DR. JOHN N. TILDEN, Principal. 


'yNEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. The new building finished in 
January. For catalogue address Cox. C. J. Wricut, A.M 


BINGHAM SCHOOL, Asheville, N.C. 
Established in 1798. Mas. R. Brnenam, A.M., LL.D., Superin- 
tendent. Lrect. Jonn LITTLE, U.S. Army, Professor Mili- 
tary Science and Tactics. 

“Bingham School stands Pre-eminent among Southern 
schools for boys, and ranks with the best in the Union.”—U. S. 
State Bureau of Education. 

In June, 1891, twenty-five Candidates for the various col- 
leges. All passed successfully. 




















New Jersey, Bordentown. 
Bordentown Military Institute, 


Between New York and Philadelphia. Solid foundations 
in English Academic studies. Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools and Business. Music. U.S. Drill Regulations. Capt. 
T. D. Lanpon, Com’dt. Rev. T. H. Lanpon, A. M., Principal. 

=eeeeseeeel 





Pennsylvania Military Academy, 
CHESTER, PA. 
TaretizTtH Year. Sprive Term Becins APRIL 20, 1892. 
A Military College. 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture and Arts. 


Preparatory Courses. Cou. C. E. HYATT, Pres. 
Northwestern Military Academy. 


First-class training in English, Classical, 
Business, Preparatory, Physical and Military 
Departments. Twenty-three miles from Chicago. 

Graduates Commissioned by the State. 

Cot. H. P. Davipson, Supt., 
Highland Park, 





Ill. 


y! , new Chapel and Drill Hall. Thorough prepa- 
ration for college or scientific school. Number limited to 
sixty. $ssoper year. No extras, 

For illustrated circular address 


JNO, CALVIN RICE, A. M., Principat, 
Ocontz, Pa. 


MARMADUKE MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Sweet Springs, Missouri. 

The most eligibly located Military School in the United 
States, and largest enrollment first year, Has detail from 
the regular army. Second year begins September 7th. 

For catalogue, address 


COL. T. E, SPENCER, Sup’t, or 
LESLIE MARMADUKE, 
Business Manager. 


MARYLAND—ANNAPOLIS. 


ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE. 


104th Session commences September 21st. 
Excellent Preparatory School attached, for 
boys 12 to 16. Military Instruction under an army 
officer. Thorough preparation for College, the 
Naval Academy, or Business. 
Address the Pre-ident—THOMAS FELL, LL.D, PH.D. 














SAINT PAUL’S SCHOOL, 


GARDEN CITY, L. I. 


Boarding School for boys with military drill under 
United States Army Officer, graduate of West Point. 
er a for best colleges and scientific 
schools, 

CHARLES § STURTEVANT MQOR RE A.B., 
arvard), Head Master. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
F MU 


Founded by Cart FA£ELrTEN, 
Dr. Eben Tourjée. Director. 

The most ——T — Institution in the World 
for Instruction in all branches of Music, Elocution, 
Fine Arts, Literature, Languages and Tuning, 
with valuable Collateral Advantages and an inviting 
home for 400 lady pupils. Next school year begins 
Sept. 8. For Calendar address 

ANK W. HALE, Gen'l Manager, 
Franklin Sq., Boston, Mass. 


St. Francis Xavier's College, 
30 W. 16th Street, N. Y. 


The Preparatory Department of the College 
of St. Francis XAviER, situated at No. 57 
West 15th Street, offers special facilities for edu- 
cation of boys between nine and thirteen. 

The course of instruction consists of the English 
branches, French, German and Military drill. 

Special attention paid to deportment of pupils. 








For further information apply to the 
President, 





W. O’B. PARDOW, 8. J. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


MICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY, 


ORCHARD LAKE, MICHICAN. 


Sixteenth year begins September 138th, 1892. 

Ten Instructors, experienced teachers in their special 
lines. The most thorough instruction offered in all 
studies preparatory to College. Careful attention given 
to English branches and preparation for business. To 
graduates of this Academy and of accredited high schools 
cours? offered doing work of the Freshman year of the 
Universitv, thus shortening college course by one year. 
Instruction inall kinds of military drill. These drills _ 
healthful exercise, develop the boy's physique, build 
up, make him erect and manly, give self-control and - 
creased vigor for mental acquirement. Seven large brick 
buildings, modern and perfectly adapted to their use, 
ented ey? steam and lighted by electricity. Grounds con- 
tain over one hundred acres. Beauti ul location and 
healthful climate. No school in the country offers better 
advantages. 


NATIONAL RECOGNITION. 


Colonel E. M. Heyl, U. S. Army, Inspector General 
Division of Missouri, in his recent annual report to the In- 
spector General at Washington, says in regard to this 
Academy: ‘The review and inspection of this battalion, 
consisting of band and four companies, was very satisfac 
tory, and the military appearance and bearing of the 
cadets all that could be desired. The drill and discipline 
is excellentin every respect. In fact, I doubt very much if 
West Point has a better or more complete — system 
than they have at the Michigan Military Academy.” Of 
the Ac — asan educational institution he says: ‘The 
Michigan Military org A is by far the best school of 
the kind I have ever had the pleasure of inspecting, and I 
doubt very much if there is another school in the country 
{outside of West Point) that can compare with it.’” Send 
for catalogue. 





TERCHANGE AB ears 
yATERCHANGER ww avo 
SCRAP BOGKS& FILES ° 
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Overe- 
comes 


ARFIELD TEA ::=:: 


HL bad eating ; Cures Sick Headache; 


HOME STUDY 


SECURE A COMPLETE 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


AT YOUR OWN HOME. 
Thorens and practical dastenction given by Martin 
Book-kee coping, B ‘orms, ithmetic, 
Business Letter-writing, ‘Grammar and Shorthand. 
eeee for Success in Business, A practical education 
& prosperous career. Low ge Distance no 
objection. Satisfaction guaranteed. er 1,000 stu- 
its registered. Mention this paper for free Catalogue. 


BRYANT & STRATTON’S 


Correspondence Business College, 
94 Lafayette Park, BUFFALO, N. ¥. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 


Eastman Business College. 


Open all the year. A live school for the training of live busi- 
ness men. Persons of both sexes taught to earn a living and 
carefully prepared for honorable positions. Thorough instruc- 
= in Book-keeping, Banking, Commercial Law, Penmanship, 
abate manage Arithmetic, — 5 Tenarepeene, Stenography, 
re a C. with competent 
assistants on short notice. No ‘charge for situations furnished. 
Terms reasonable. Time short. For information address 
CARRINGTON GAINES, President. 


FRENCH PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


NouMBER LiMiTED TO Srx. 
Miss Hess and Mile. Fournaise, 
112 Ave. Victor Hugo, Paris, FRANcE 
Miss Hess will visit in Washinaton, Boston, Chicago and else- 
where, during July and August. For PERSONAL INTERVIEW, 
address, care of J. B. BUTLER, Equitable Bldg., New York. 


THE WELLS DOUBLE INDEXED 
COMPARATIVE 


o | SALES Book. 


Space for 15 years’ Pana by by 
days, months and years, 
Full leather binding. 

Size, 514x8 inches. 























INSTANT 
REFERENCE 
—TO ANY—— 
DAY, MONTH or YEAR. 
t? Mailed on receipt of price. 


WELLS MFG. CO., Syracuse, N.Y. 








restores Complexion: cures Constipation. 
On Inside Improved Prope: panes TAS 
0 Wm. E. Smith, oan trons < lll Wash. 
Shaker Community. For full description, prices and 


Send for Free Sample: 0319 Wes 145th Street, New York City. 
SECURITY ABSOLUTE. FREON with ‘or York 
SHAKER SWEATERS. 
terms to clubs, nee “4 Traveling Agent, 


0; COLD MORTCGACES! |; 
Exchange. 1 BEST Address, 
The genuine goods are offered for sale direct from the 
. KENT, MERIDEN, Conn. 





Decoys by 3 for Dew Send for gr 
our illustrated mal go pa Soe Folding Boats & Canoes,, 


ACME FOLDING BOAT CO., MIAMSBURG, 0. 


wie CUT THIS OUT “.u™ 


cent stamps and name of paper cut — we 

wanes you for aoe. aes, The Florida Home-Seeker. 

Tells how ra —_ dg = 7 here to secure homes and 
board, oh, Also, full information on oran 





Our Investment Share Certificates will net Pha 8 per 
ent. une farms of Oregon cannot be surpasse By our 
handiing large tracts we are enabled to sell at low cost. 
CROPS AND BANKS NEVERFAIL IN OREGON. Send for our new 
Prospectus. THE Farm,Trust & Loan Co., Portland, Oregon. 


Mme. A. oe FACE BLEACH, 


Its wonderful effect is 
known in ones every 








who had diseases and dis- 
coloration of the skin (in- 
cluding moths, freckles, 
sallowness,excessive red- 
ness,pimples, blackheads 
oiliness, etc. a have hai 

ao hearts gladdened by 


8 use. 
IT IS ABSOLUTE- 
RMLESS, all 
‘a sicians 
t does 
not drive Ay impurities 
in, but draws them out. 
It is not a cosmetic to 

cover u ire" a cure 


PRICE is 


= ARORA Bee 


costs $2, is often wn to cure; or three bottles, usually 
required, $5. Preparations sent, securely packed in a plain 





growing, ete. a a Caeser, 99 FBANELIN iT., NEW TORE. 


er, Mme, Ruppert’s book “‘ How to be Beautiful,” 
sent fo ré6ccnts, Mug. A, RupPret, 6 East 1ith St., N. ¥. 
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SCIENTIFIC i SAY 


THE HAM MOND3s tHe 
“BEST TYPEWRITING MACHINE” 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


SAVE 


The Best Work 
by the 
Simplest Means 


in the 


Shortest Time 











is 
accomplished 


by the 


YOUR 
EYESIGHT ! 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS, INTERESTING TOG 
ALL TYPEWRITER USERS, ADDRESS 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER Co., 
447.449 EAST 52d ST., NEW YORK. 


Remington 


Standard Typewriter. 
Send for an Illustrated Catalogue. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 Broadway, New York. 


SAVEDAcE: 


iSCOUN rs; 
Why pay agents $25 to$35 commission 

We sell you direct and save you that. 
Send éc. in ee for particulars 
and catal Patterns. DIRECT 
DEALINGC CLE Or Box 692, Baltimore 


Sivas 





VE $40.00 ON NEW $140.00 


“BICYCLES. 


. Latest Pescorn 81 Aad 
\ Nii ‘cles for 
\ “ 5 


a ri, W, BUMP & CO. 


Wan AYTON, OHIO, 
BICYCLES, GUNS & TYPEWRITE 


Dieses 








et tS INSTANT RELIEF, Final 
curein 10days.Never returns; no purge; 
no = no suppository. Avictim trie 
in vain over remedy has discovered a 
simple cure, bern he wil Timail free tohis fellow suf- 


RERVES. Rar 2990. Now Vark Mtv. 
WHIsT PLAYERS Seon sve ser THE D.F.MORGAN BOILER CO. 


Wiis’ Monthly. Whist Pub. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. | AKRON oO. AND CHICAGO. 


ESTERBROOK” (2 — 
GRA * Lovell Diamond Cycles, * $8O 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
Four New Styles. 

Diamond Frame, Steel Drop Forgings, Steel Tubing, Adjustable Ball 
Bearings to all Running Parts, including Pedals. Suspension 
Saddle. Finest material money can buy. 

Finished in enamel and nickel. 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 
NO BETTER’ MACHINE MADE AT ANY PRICE. 


Bicycle Catalogue Free. Send six cents in stamps for our 100- 
illustrated catalogue of Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, Sporting Gi 
all kinds, etc. 


John P. Lovell Arms Co., 147 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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KNICHT TEMPLAR > 


SOUVENIR SPOON 


A Souvenir commemorative of the 


SILVER TRIENNIAL CONCLAVE 
at Denver, Colorado, August, 1892, 
MADE OF 


B\ CoLoRADO SILVER 


Creede and 
Cripple Creek. 





Protected 

by letters ~ 
Patent dated 
February 16th, 


Souvenir Spoon 
that will be issued 
commemorative of 


RA Actis 
tits condave. WN A:tistically Engraved with 


Cae. Emblems of the Order 
SS and 
Colorado Scenery. 


Price by Registered Mail 
K. T. Tea Spoon, $3.00 each 
K. T. Orange Spoon, $3.00 each 


Mystic Shrine Coffee Spoon, 
$2.00 each. 
Gold Bowls, 50 cts. extra. 


Manufactured by 


THE GREEN -SMITH CO., 
© dewelers, © 
1735, Arapahoe St-, Denver, Col. 


(@"” REFERENCE: Denver National Bank, 





AYER’S 
Hair 


Vi 

Is the igor 
tion for the hair in the 
world. It restores 
faded, thin, and gray 
hair to its original 
color, texture, and 
abundance; prevents 
it from falling out, and 
promotes a new and 
vigorous growth. It 
is perfectly harm- 
less, keeps the scalp 
clean, cures troublesome humors, and is the 


Most Fashionable 


hair-dressing in the market. No matter 
how dry and wiry the hair may be, under 
the influence of Ayer’s Hair Vigor it be- 
comes pliable to the comb and brush. When 
desired to restore color, the bottle should 
be well shaken; but not, if a dressing only is 
needed. That the hair may retain its 
youthful color, fullness, and beauty, it 
should be dressed daily with 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass. 





See 


Port! BURT EE 


your Tae 
feet with 
Cheap 
Shoes. 


Pe%e’s If you want 
PERFECTION in fit, 
with freedom from 
CORNS and all 
DISCOMFORT you 
will never wear any- 
‘thing except THE 
BURT & PACKARD 
SHOE. 





We have added a dept. for 


Ladies, 


of Summer Goods, and can 
furnish the ‘‘Korrect Shape’’ 
in Tennis, Oxford or Blncher cut 
with ‘Piccadilly toe, iti seven- 
teen different colors in Ooze 
from pure white to black; in 
Russet Calf; also made in 
white or colored Canvas, 
and trimmed wiih all kinds 
and colors of leather. All 
these different styles are 
made either high or low cut, 
and ali are made with a rub- 
ber sole (insuring against 
dampness) which is first ce- 
mented and then sewed to 
the shoe. 








Our 


differs from other makes 


Tennis Goods ei" 
f | CHVNIS PE tt ae 


nis, gives the same feeling to the wearer as if it had the usual heel, avoiding the unpleasant Peing as though 
“walking up hill.” Qur line of Gent’s Summer Goods is unsurpassed by any custom work, but our space 
forbids enumeration. Our Blucher cut, high or low, Russet or Royal Calf is simply unapproached. 


WE MAKE EVERY STYLE OF SHOES FOR GENTS; HUNTING AND MOUNTAIN BOOTS WITH BELLOWS 
TONGUE, RUSSET OR BLACK ENGLISH GRAIN, A SPECIALTY. 


Packard & Field, (surs¥aci:2,) Works, Brockton, Mass; or Broadway & Park Pl. WN. Y. City 





OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 








Touring 
For Ladies. 


Five young ladies, representative of health, 
refinement and society, toured through Ger- 
many, over the valleys and plains, the hills and 
mountains—went everywhere ; enjoyed the beau- 
ties and open air of European nature. They 
rode bicycles, for the bicycle can take them into 
the heart of Nature, where the train cannot 
carry them, nor the cart. The trip was for 
pleasure and health one of the most successful 
European tours ever made awheel or otherwise. 
The ladies rode Columbia Safeties. European 
countries produce many high-grade wheels, but 
the sense of American women demanded that 
they ride wheels guaranteed from tire to spoke— 
wheels which stand everything wheels can stand— 
safe wheels, reliable wheels, wheels of lightness, 
ease and superlative strength. Such wheels are 
Columbias, the wheels always used when riders 
desire to take no chances—wheels which are not 
experiment, the tried and true bicycles, forever 
reliable. All about Columbias in a book about 
Columbias, Free at all Columbia agencies or sent 
by mail for two two-cent stamps. 


POPE MFG. CO., Boston, New York, Chicago. 

















NoTE.—On page 298 is an illustrated article, “We Girls Awheel 
Through Germany,” one of the liveliest outing sketches ever written. 
These were the girls who rode Columbias. 
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THE PERFECTION OF 


The Famous TENNIS RACKETS. 


Slocum |\/ackets 


For 1892. 

EVERYTHING io 
ee The New Oval Handle Tournament, $7.00 
VERY BEST. ‘ Perfectly fits the hand. 

— The Tournament, . 7.00 
wos ems "4 Ladies’ Special, - - 6.00 

ports 
ome Yachting Standard, s< 5.00 
an mnasium. . 
from the best - 2 Junior, ° - - - 4.00 
Serges, Cheviots 
and Flannels. Manufactured by 


remote. A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


Catalogue Pree. Chicago = New York = Phila. 
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STAR NEGLIGE SHIRTS fia al 


SILK, 





OXFORD, 
ZEPHYR, 


SCOTCH FLANNEL, - 
CAMBRIDGE, 


MATTING OXFORD, 
SILK STRIPE FLANNEL. 





Are the best goods made, and are for sale 





by leading dealers throughout the 


United States. 











Nien ee 


THE Best MADE 


HUTCHINSON, PIERCE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS. FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. | 











Allicommunications should be addressed to“ The Editor.” 
Letters and inquiries from anonymous correspondents 
do not receive attention. 

OUTING will in this department record all important 
events within the domain of pastimes and of strictly 
amateur sport; therefore these pages ave open to members 
of organized clubs engaged in the reputable sports of the 
period. The editors of OUTING RECORD cordiaily in- 
vite full reports of contests and events of interest to 
officers and members of amateur clubs and associations. 

The OUTING Company, Limited, does not hold itself re- 
sponsible for the a of manuscripts and illustrations 
submitted, but promises to use all due caution in the care 
of the same. Manuscripts typewritten will receive earliest 
attention. The conditions under which a manuscript ts 
submitted should always be stated. 








OuTING goes to its readers this month en- 
riched by the favors of the season like unto the 
fields and forests of which its pages breathe the 
breath ever. Enlarged by sixteen pages of 
reading matter, the midsummer number of 1892 
will be especially attractive to its many readers 
because of the excellence of the articles and the 
timeliness of the topics. The article on the 
‘‘ House-Boat,” so richly illustrated, especially 
merits attention from all fond of aquatic sport, 
and that on ‘‘The Ballast Fin” will surely 
please those fond of sail and sea. ‘‘Cynthy’s 
Joe” is a story quite out of the ordinary line of 
fiction, and above and beyond all, the dramatic 
turn in the story of ‘‘Saddle and Sentiment,” 
to say nothing of the remarkably drawn pic- 
ture of the race track and its accompaniments, 
will be acknowledged a feature in OutiNc for 
July, 1892. May the verdict of our readers be 
that in this issue OuTING has done so well as to 
have won ‘ the race of the year,” and we shall 


be content to feel that our efforts to please have 
not been in vain. 
J. H. Worman, 
Editor-in-Chief. 
It is our pleasure to announce that OuTING 
WEEKLY REcorD has begun its Summer series 
for 1892 considerably enlarged in scope and 
— augmented in reading matter. The 
ECORD has undertaken to cover both /awz 


tennis and cricket, besides other pastimes. Its 
remarkable success was due largely, if not 
wholly, to the cordial support given it so freely 
last year and the year before by the readers of 
Outinc, and we bespeak for Outing WEEKLY 
ReEcorD, in its enlarged form and scope, a still 


greater success this yea:. Mr. F. A. Kellogg, 
editorially associated with the Rrecorp for the 
last two years, will this year, as managing edi- 
tor, have the assistance of Miss Mabel E. Cahill, 
the lady champion of America. Their contri- 
butions will “—- exclusively in Outine and 
the Recorp. r. Thomas Wharton will be 
the managing editor of ‘‘ Cricket” in OuTING 
WEEKLY REcorpD, and will be assisted by Messrs. 


Jerome Flannery and Thomas Turner, of the 
Old Perseans’ Cricket Club, England, and others 
of like authority on this pastime. The subscrip- 
tion price for OuriNc and the Recorp is $3.50, 
and those wishing a complete set of the season 
should subscribe now. 

FENCING. 

Tue assaut d’armes is the imitation of a real 
fight ; consequently it should be short, each 
thrust received being immediately announced 
by the one touched, and the position on guard 
taken anew at a distance out of reach, as at the 
beginning. 

It would be well if this rule were adopted in 
all fencing rooms. 

A single effective thrust can put a fencer 
hors de combat ; therefore, in making an assaut 
d’armes, pupils should try to avoid the adver- 
sary’s point by any correct defensive means— 
retreat or parry—and when they have the exact 
and evident chance of attack, to place their 
point on the body-line of the adversary between 
the neck and the hip. A reasonable fencer only 
accepts that kind of thrust which, on a true 
field of battle, is capable of ending a fight. 

The fencer who wishes to become an expert 
should take advantage of all occasions offer- 
ed to him to fence with different swordsmen. 
There is always something to learn, each one 
having his individuality and possessing naturally 
a personal means of offense and defense some- 
times instinctive. This is interesting to study 
in regard of the true principles of the defensive, 
which should suffice for all eventualities what- 
ever. 

If the adversary is superior, the inferior 
fencer is bound to develop his quickness ; he 
seeks to ascertain fully how he has been touched. 
It is a lesson from which he can draw profit for 
a subsequent meeting. 

If the adversary is inferior, the superior should 
take advantage to practice with confidence the 
use of all the different positions in both parts of 
the body-line , high and low, as this is not pos- 
sible sometimes with a stronger opponent, who 
would overwhelm you with his superiority ; in 
any case, the fencer should have but one aim: 
to do well according to the principles ; it is the 
only way to improve his form and style. 

For the assau?¢ the fencer should protect him- 
self against accidents and wear a costume suit- 
able for this purpose. The jacket, not too much 
padded, should be made of substantial canvas, 
buttoned behind so as to allow the use of the 
left as well as the right hand in fencing. The 
collar should be very high in order to protect 
the neck. A belt is never necessary, neither is 
a leg-protector, if the position on guard is 
correct. The mask should protect the head 
completely, be of best quality and solidly at- 
tached, to not be dragged off during the assaut. 
The blade should be neither too soft nor too 
hard and should be straight ; the accurateness 
of the thrust depends on this. 

A pair of gloves is absolutely necessary to 
avoid the blows. The feet should be at ease in 
slippers with soles identical without extension, 
admitting that the fencer should use both 
hands. 

All fancy costume should be discarded as 
being unbecoming to a true fencer. 

Tue CAPTAIN. 





OUTING FOR JULY. 


With the advent of Summer and outdoor 
work the amateur who is a post-graduate will 
be overhauling his cameras, clearing his dark 
room and putting in order his whole photo- 
graphic paraphernalia; while he who is yet 
only an amateur inembryo, but who hopes soon 
to be full-fledged, is conning over all the price- 
lists on which he can lay his hand, with a view 
to a decision as to what camera he should buy, 
the chances being about ten to one that it will 
be one of the innumerable ‘‘ hand” family. 

Could I beat his ear I should whisper ‘‘Don’ t.” 

The time for a hand-camera may come, but 
it is not at the beginning of your career —not 
until you have become an expert photographer. 
To expect to become a Robinson, a Sarony 
or a Mrs. Cameron by beginning with a win 
camera, is like rattling away at the fiddle for a 
year or two, playing, or trying to play, every 
tune that the ear can pick up, under the belief 
that a few lessons from a master will make you 
a Paganini. 

But to such embryo amateur photographers 
I have often piped, and they did not dance, 
and I know that nothing I can say will prevent 
the acquisition of the hand-camera. I therefore 
accept the circumstances and try to make the 
best of it. 

When you have got your hand-camera, don’t 

. be content with being merely a ‘‘ button-press- 
er,” or if you do, don’t delude yourself into the 
- belief that you have any credit in the matter; 
or when, by some fortuitous concatenation of 
circumstances, areally good picture is produced, 
don’t be one of those most miserable of all 
dabblers in photography who accept the praises 
and congratulations of partial friends for some- 
thing with which they have had nothing to do. 

Develop and finish your own pictures, and 
then they will be really your own; and you 
may take my word for it, that in even a picture 
of a very moderate degree of merit that has 
been altogether produced by yourself, you will 
have infinitely more pleasure than in one of the 
very highest class in the production of which 
you were assisted by others. 

But before you develop your own negatives 
you must know how, and as the development 
of snap-shots differs considerably from that of 
time exposures, and is not specially treated of, 
or very imperfectly so, in the text-books, I want 
now to tell you how to get the best possible re- 
sults in the simplest way. 

In time exposures, the experienced photog- 

.tapher aims at giving a full exposure, over 
rather than under, as he can control the former 
easier than make up for the latter. In devel- 
opment he adopts the tentative method—feels 
his way by first employing weak solutions, or 
solutions weak in the alkaline constituent, 
adding thereto from time to time, as dictated 
by experience. Over-exposure tends to much 
detail and want of contrast, indicating the ne- 


cessity for solutions weak in alkali and strong 
in pyro or other oxidizer; while under-expo- 
sure tends to lack of detail, great contrast or 
opaque high-lights and too transparent shadows. 

Snap-shots, unless on well-lighted marine 
subjects, are rarely over-exposed— generally 
under, and occasionally very muchso—and de- 
velopment should be so managed as to secure 
the greatest possible detail without too much 
opacity in the lights. That, of course, implies 
the employment of a solution strong in alkali 
and weak in oxidizer; and as there is little 
chance of over-exposure, the full strength of 
the former should be used at once. 

After many experiments I have come to the 
conclusion that, notwithstanding the peculiar 
qualities of the more modern developing agents, 
pyrogallol is, on the whole, the most suitable for 
snap-shot work ; and as I have just made four 
really excellent negatives for a particular pur- 
pose, I cannot reach my present object better 
than by saying just how they were produced. 

My hand-camera is home-made, and has the 

advantage over most others, of a finder the 
ground-glass of which bears an exact relation 
to the plate, and therefore I can see exactly not 
only the composition of the picture, but every 
part of it in the place it will occupy in the 
negative. 
* ‘The lens is a four-and-a-half-inch rectilinear, 
said, like most others, to work at {, but gives 
better results with ;;. The shutter is a revolv- 
ing disk actuated by a wire spring, the tension 
of which can be adjusted to give exposures 
from J, to x5 of a second. 

The light was good, although the sun was 
obscured by light clouds spread all over the 
sky ; and two of the plates were exposed on 
well and evenly lighted subjects, while the 
other two were on darker subjects, or subjects 
with deeper shadows, the shutter set to x4 of a 
second, I employ 10% solutions of pyrogallol 
and sodium carbonate, with an addition of 20% 
of sodium sulphite to each. 

Two of the plates were placed in each of two 
trays, in a solution containing half a grain of 
pyro and ten grains of soda in each ounce, In 
less than a minute the image appeared on all 
four, and at the end of ten minutes’ development 
on the best lighted pair was complete, full of 
delicate detail, perfect gradation and satisfac- 
tory contrast. At the end of fifteen minutes the 
other pair were also fully developed, but lacking 
in density. The solution was poured back into 
the glass, another half grain of pyrogallol added 
to each ounce, and returned to the tray, and in 
another five minutes the second pair of plates 
were in every respect equal to the first. 

Jay SEE. 


‘“When making views for an atmospheric 
effect you should focus on sume near object.” 
‘‘The best time for making pictures in a dry 
country is late in the afternoon, when the 
shadows are long and things look a little 
moist.” ‘*The best photographs of water are 
taken when the side of the camera is toward the 
sun.” ‘*Do not take photographs of people 
when they are sitting in the sunlight, as they 
will squint ; have them shaded.” ** When taking 
pictures of trees you should be careful that they 
have the sky or something white behind them; 
else they will look flat to the eye.” 


1@) 





PHOTOGRAPHY FOR 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR WOMEN. 


Mrs. FRENCH SHELDON, the lady explorer, the 
rival of Stanley in Africa, carried no less than 
nine cameras with her during her perilous jour- 
ney, accompanied by a band of wild and savage 
Nubians. She has a vast collection of photo- 
graphs, and it is claimed she personally made 
the negatives of most of them; consequently she 
has proved herself to be a great photographer. 
At the World’s Fair this interesting lady will 
have a great exhibit of her photographs, 
curios, etc. 

Those of our readers who noticed the refer- 
ence in our last number to women in astronom- 
ical work will be interested to note that ‘ the 
‘Fellows’ of the Royal Astronomical Society 
cannot be complimented on their gallantry or, 
some might say, on their good sense. At the 
last meeting the names of three ladies were up 
for election, and the fact seems to have para- 
lyzed the council, for the president, acting as 
its mouthpiece, declared its intention of not 
taking any action in the matter, and of not ex- 
pressing an opinion as to the legality of such an 
election. The ‘ Fellows,’ thus left without 
guidance, went hopelessly astray, and the 
audacious lady candidates were rejected. The 
rules of the Royal Astronomical Society lay it 
down that a majority of three-fourths of those 
voting is necessary for election to the fellowship, 
so that this furnishes a pretty good estimate as 
to the proportion of those who object to the 
membership of ladies. Unless such an election 
is distinctly illegal—and that this is by no 
means certain is evident by the council backing 


out of all responsibility—we cannot help think- 


ing this rejection is particularly ungracious. If 
there is one science in which ladies have dis- 
tinguished themselves, and to which they have 
rendered good suit and service, it is the science 
of astronomy. A fortnight ago we drew atten- 
tion to the fact that the photographic measure- 
ments of stars at the Royal Observatory last 
year had been chiefly the work of three ladies, 
Miss Everett, Miss Rise, and Miss Russell, and 
a paper by the first-named on the ‘ Photo- 
graphic Measurement of Nova Auriga was act- 
ually read at the society which has just given 
ladies the cold shoulder. At the Harvard ob- 
servatory one of the most active workers is Mrs. 
Fleming, who has just published, through Pro- 
fessor Pickering, the results of her examination 
of sixteen photographs of the spectrum of Nova 
Auriga. The munificent gift of Miss Bruce 
stands on record as an example of liberal aid to 
astronomical science ; Mrs. Draper’s devotion 
to the memory of her husband has taken a prac- 
tical form in the direction of astronomical 
photographic work, for which there is no par- 
allel ; while in England we have Mrs. Huggins 
industriously sharing the labors of Dr. Huggins 
in spectroscopic observations. And yet the 
Royal Astronomical Society refuses to admit 
ladies in its ranks! Does it hold that because 
the members are called ‘ Fellows,’ that ladies 
are therefore inadmissible? But men have no 
prescriptive right to the word ‘ fellow,’ which 
simply means an associate or equal. Do the 
‘Fellows’ of the Royal Astronomical Society 
hold that women are not the equals of men ?” 
Another writer says : ‘ It is nevertheless true 
that science and art react mutually on one 
another and are interdependent ; consequently 
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WOMEN. 


the photographer who is a true artist can as 
little afford to despise the aids of science as 
science can afford to ignore the requirements of 
art. The demand is made for the more accu- 
rate rendering of tone and color, so that we may 
no longer be shocked by the palpable resort to 
expedients which constantly meet us in photo- 
graphs, which would be admirable as pictures 
if it were not for the suspicion of the unreality 
such practices engender. Moreover, let us not 
imagine that there is any danger of our art 
being made too easy. Even if automatic pho- 
tography be an accomplished fact, some measure 
of responsibility will still rest with the individ- 
ual who drops in the coin. Though ‘art isa 
translation of nature,’ it must always be re- 
membered that ‘we make from within us the 
world which we see.’ It is true our translations 
of nature may be cold glitter beside the reality ; 
but Photography is our pencil, and if we use 
her fairly she will not fail us.” 

As an instance of the utility of snap-shots 
when judiciously used, the —e is interest- 
ing: ‘* Among the latest work of the Bureau 
of Ethnology which is being prepared for the 
Chicago exhibition, is a set of six large trans- 
parencies, enlarged from kodak pictures of the 
ghost-dance. There have been many accounts 
of the dance given of late in the papers, and 
some spirited illustrations, said to have been 
taken from life, but it can be safely said that 
they are all the work of a vivid imagination, 
and that these pictures are the only ones that 
have yet been taken from life. They are the 
work of Mr. James Mooney, of the Bureau, who 
has for two years past made a careful study of 
the dance in all its phases, and has seen it 
enacted a hundred times or more. The ghost- 
dance is a purely religious performance, and 
the Indian, being particularly secretive in all 
matters connected with his religious beliefs and 
observances, was naturally loath to admit out- 
siders to a view of this important ceremony ; 
but by discreet and diplomatic approaches this 
opposition was overcome, and the result is an 
invaluable collection of snap-shot negatives, 
taken directly in the dance circle, with hun- 
dreds of Indians, in all stages of dress and un- 
dress, leaping and shouting around. Some of 
the pictures show the dancers in the state of 
mesmeric catalepsy:into which they are thrown 
by the nervous excitement of the dance. Both 
the Messiah himself and two of the dance lead- 
ers, Sitting Bull (Arapahoe) and Cedar Tree, 
are expert ———. and with five minutes 
work with a black handkerchief or an eagle’s 
feather can throw almost any of their followers 
into a trance, leaving them standing motionless, 
with arms outstretched, for half an hour ata 
time, until they fall unconscious. Others of 
the transparencies show the dancers in the 
state of collapse that follows their exertions, 
and others again illustrate the attitudes of 
prayer and supplication. The credit of prepar- 
ing the transparencies from the kodak negatives 
belongs to Mr. J. K. Hillers, the photographer 
of the Bureau.” CATHARINE WEED BarneEs. 


Amateur photographers will be rendering 
great service by forwarding their signatures to 
a petition tothe Ways and Means Committee of 
the World’s Columbian Exposition to Mr. F. C. 
Beach, care of American Amateur Photog- 
rapher, 239 Fifth avenue, New York. 
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FIXTURES, 

2—Iroquois Athletic Club Summer games in 
Buffalo, N. 

2—National Athletic Club Summer games in 
Brooklyn. 

2—Scottish - American 
games in Jersey City 

2—Allegheny Athletic 
Pa., Summer games. 

4—Loriilard Athletic Club Summer games in 
Jersey City. 

2—Lowell (Mass.) Cricket and 
open amateur meeting. 

4—Melrose (Mass.) Athletic Club Summer meet- 


July 
July 
July 
july 
Jaly 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


Athletic Club Summer 


“Association, Pittsburg, 
Athletic Club 


4—Suffoik Athletic Club, Boston, Mass., Summer 
meeting. 

4—Vendome Athletic Club, Newark, N. J., Sum- 
mer games. 

4—Young Men’s Christian Association, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Summer games. 

g—Cathedral Athletic Association 
games. 

Jay 9—Dorian Athletic Club Summer games 

uly 16—Amateur Athletic Union individual general 
athletic championship. 

The second annual meeting of the Univer- 
sity Track Athletic Association was held May 
2zoth on Yale Field, New Haven, Conn. The 
contest resulted in a victory for Harvard, the 
score being: Harvard, 7 firsts, 8 seconds and 
10 thirds—61 points; Yale, 7 firsts, 6 seconds 
and 4thirds—s1 points. ‘The summaries are as 
follows: 

1oo-yard run, final heat—W. Swayne, Y., 
1o1-5s.; E. Allen, Y., 2; G. Brown, 3. 

220-yard run—W. Swayne, Y., 22 2-5s.; E. 
Allen, Y., 2; W. L. Thompson, H., 3. 

440-yard run—G. F. Sanford, Y., 52 3-5s.; E. 
W. Pinkham, H., 2; W. H. Wright, H., 3 

¥%4-mile run—J. Corbin, H., 2m. 4-5s.; W. B. 
Wright, Y., 2; G. L. Batchelder, H., 3. 

I- pe run—Lowell, H., 4m. 37s.; Collamore, 
H., 2; S. Scoville, Y.,3 : 

ania walk—A. L. Endicott, oe 
R. Bardeen, H., 2; J. Norton, H. 

120- _. hurdle race, final basket, B. 
man, I6 2 -G: R. Fearing, 2;0. W. been. 5 

220- yard cate oe .% tirst round—First t heat, 
G. R. Fearing, Jr., H., 27 1-5s.; M. Van aia 
¥.; 2. Second hg W. Duane, H., 28 
fit Eaton, Y..2. Final heat, Fearing, 2 
Eaton, 2; Duane, 3. 

2-mile bicycle race, final heat—P. W. Davis, 
1; K. Wade, 2, by a wheel; R. H. Davis. 3. 

Throwing the hammer—P. Stillman, Y., too ft. 
8% in.; S. H. Evins, H., 100 ft. 43/ in.; C. E. 
Coxe, ‘. , 96 ft. 63¢ in. 

Putting the shot—D. B. Lyman, Y., 38 ft. 
3% in.; S. H. Evins, H., 37 ft. 8% in.; P. Still- 
man, cae 34 ft. 634 in. 

Running broad jump—O. W. Shead, H., 21 ft. 
3% in.; A. H. Green, H.. 2; H. Goss, y. m 2 

Running high jump—G. R. F earing, H., 5 ft. 
113% in.; A. H. Green, H.,2; T. E. Sherwin, if. 3 

-ole-vault—O. G. Cartright, Y., 10 ft.; T. E 
Hart, Y., 2; H. Wheelwright, H., 3. 


Summer 


7m. 48s.; C. 


The intercollegiate games for 1892, held in 
New York Saturday, May 28th, produced the 
usual splendid competitions and records. Fol- 
lowing is a summary : 

1oo-yard run, final heat—W. Swayne, Yale, 

; E. W. Allen, Yale, 2; W. M. Craft, C. C. N. 
¥., and A. K. Hawes, Harvard, dead heat for 
third. Time, 10 1-5s. Craft won the run off in 
10 2-58. 

ha -yard run, final heat— W. Swayne, 1; E. 

’. Allen, 2; G. F. Brown, Harvard. 3. Time, 
, 

\¥-mile run—W. H. Wright, Harvard, 1; S. 
Mw’ "Merrill, Harvard, 2; G. F. Sanford, Yale, 
3. Time, 50 3-5s. 

y%-mile run—T. B. Turner, Princeton, 1; J. 
Corbin, Harvard, 2; W. Bb. Wright, Jr., Yale, 


a. Time, Im. 59 4-55. 
Harvard, 1; F. F. 


1-mile run—G. Lowell, 
Carr, Harvard, 2; G. Collamore, Harvard, 3. 
Time, 4m. 33 2-5s. 

I-mile walk—F. A. Borcherling, Princeton, 

1; Lloyd Collins, Columbia, 2; C. R. Bardeen, 
Hevea, 3. Time, 6m. 52 4-5s., breaking the 
collegiate and intercollegiate records. C. W. 
Ottley, Princeton, and A. L. Endicott, Harvard, 
were disqualified at the finish. 

120-yard hurdle race, final heat — G. R. Fear- 
ing, Harvard, 1; H. T. Harding, Columbia, 2; 


-T. Eaton, Yale, 3. Time, 25 2-s5s. 


2-mile bicycle race, final heat —C. S. Fox, 1; 
G. R. Brewster, 2; Knap, 3. Time, 6m. 10 2-55. 
Throwing 16- -pound hammer—S. H. Evins, 
Harvard, 104 ft. % in., 1; P. T. Stillman, Yale, 

95 ft. 43 in., 2; A.W ‘heeler, Princeton, 92 ft. 
4% in., 3. 

Putting 16-pound shot—S. H. Evins, Har- 
vard, 39 ft. g in., 1; D. B. Lyman, Jr., Yale, 39 
ft. . Te Beveridge, Princeton, 38 ft. 63 
in., 

Pole- vault—O. G. Cartwright, Yale, to ft. 534 
in.,1; E. H. Hart, Yale, 1o ft. 23 in., 2; C. 
Towne, Williams, T. E. Sherwin and HH. M. 
Wheelwright, Harvard, tied for third place at 
g ft. 1134 in., and Towne won the toss. 

Running high jump—G. R. Fearing, Har- 
vard, 6 ft. 4% in., 1; A. H. Green, Harvard, 5 
ft. 11 in., 2; W. L. Kitchell, Yale, 5 ft. 10 in., 
3. Fearing’s jump broke the intercollegiate 
record of 6 ft., made by himself in 1890. 

Running broad jump—E. B. Bloss, Harvard, 
22 ft. 13f in.; E. Ramsdell, Princeton, 21 ft. 
9% in., 2; A. H. Green, Harvard, 21 ft. 53/ 
mn, 3: 

The contest for the college championship re- 
sulted in a victory for Harvard, as the following 
table of points won shows : 

Bx. 

Contest. z. ¥. P, GS A 


roo-yard run oe oe I 
220-yard run. 
Yy-mile run 

¥%-mile run 

1-mile run 

1-mile walk 
r20-yard hurdle.. 
220-yard hurdle.. 
1-mile bicycle . 
Throwing hammer 5 
Putting shot... 
High jump 

Broad jump ..... 
Pole-vault 


W. 


HNN De = 


re) 


Se 


Totals.. 4§ 


MAtcotm W. Forp. 
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YACHTING. 


THE yachting season proper opened formal- 
ly on Memorial Day with more or less breezi- 
ness and briskness. The Larchmont Club held 
acelebration, but no race, as the facilities of the 
house and the anchorage had been courteous- 
ly tendered to the Corinthian Mosquito Fleet, 
whose first race of the season had been arrang- 
ed for that day. Thus the festivities at Larch- 
mont were more of a social than a yachting 
order, and quite a pleasant day was spent un- 
der the spacious porticoes which sheltered the 
yachtsmen alike from the sun and the showers, 
which were presented with fickle alternation 
from morn till night. 

The most interesting event in the Mosquito 
race was the coming together of the two new 
21-footers Pyxze, owned by Mr. Oswald Sander- 
son, and the £7 Chico, owned by H. Maitland 
Kersey. The former is a pretty-looking craft 
of peculiar design, that showed excellent speed 
as a drifter, slipping through the water at a 
great rate in spite of her deep draught. The 
latter is a fin-keel craft designed by Herreshoff, 
and she looked so sluggish and had so much 
difficulty in getting out of her own way that 
the enemies of the *‘ fins” rejoiced exceedingly 
thereat. Pyxze was handled smartly, her own- 
er being assisted by that excellent and clever 
amateur, Mr. A. Bryan Alley, while Mr. Ed- 
ward Willard lent Mr. Kersey a willing hand. 
The Pyxze was an easy winner, but the trial 
afforded no true test of the two yachts. 

The two Clapham boats, Tobog gan and Chip- 
pewa, both types of the ‘“‘scientific watermelon ” 
class of craft, were also in the race, but for some 
inexplicable reason could not be persuaded to 
move with their accustomed speed. The winners 
were: First-class sloops, Pye; second-class 
sloops, Mr. J. M. Baretto’s ora; third-class 
sloops, F. M. Lawton’s Marvesch. 

While these little craft were struggling for 
laurels in the doldrums, relieved by an occa- 
sional rain-squall, the Harlem Yacht Club was 
sailing its annual race. The Harlem boys go 
about all their enterprises with such business- 
like vim as to compel success. Such was the 
interest manifested in this contest that at least 
2,000 people thronged aboard a big excursion 
steamer that sailed with the boats over the 
course. No new boats took part in the race, 
but more than forty yachts competed, and the 
events in each class were vigorously contested. 
The day’s sport was highly successful. 

The Knickerbocker Yacht Club, that has its 
new quarters adjacent to those of the Harlem 
club at College Point, celebrated the day by a 
trace. The Jersey City Yacht Club had its open- 
ing sail down the Bay, winding up the sport 
by a dinner at the club-house at Communipaw. 
The Brooklyn Club had a similar celebration. 
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The Kill Von Kull Yacht Club had a regatta in 
which twenty-four little craft crossed the line, 
among them being the well-known boats Lon 
Ton, Torment, Doctor and Tom Boy. 

There was a large muster of yachts and 
yachtsmen in the opening sail of the Atlantic 
Yacht Club, which is always a delightful fea- 
ture of the year. There was much anxiety to 

have a look at the Shamrock altered into a 
schooner this season by her owner, Mr. 
Rogers Maxwell. All came to the conclusion 
that she makes a handsome little two-sticker, 
that she is fast, too, in her new rig, and that her 
well-cut suit of canvas reflects credit on her 
sailmaker, John M. Sawyer, one of the found- 
ers of the club, who has watched the growth 
of the organization from its inception with 
ever-increasing interest. The big fleet, anchor- 
ed in two lines off the club-house, included the 
schooners Comet, Cavalier, Gevalia, Carlotta 
and the flaghip Waterwitch, the sloops 7z- 
gress, Regina, Daphne, Nautilus, Anaconda, 
Saona, Rose Marie, Beatrice, Aglaia, Espe- 
vito, Awa Freyja and Nim Poy. 

Then came the ceremony of saluting the club 
bargee as it was hoisted to the truck of the flag- 
staff. This was done with a consumption of 
gunpowder that made Bay Ridge ring again. 
Then windlasses were manned, anchors hove 
up and sheets flattened, and away went the little 
fleet down through the Narrows fora spin in the 
Lower Bay. At times the wind was freshand lee 
scuppers were engulfed, but there was never a 
time when the craft couldn’t carry their flying 
kites. There were, of course, showers, a squall 
that looked threatening, but had no backbone, 
and the usual meteorvlogical accompaniments 
of an Atlantic Yacht Club opening sail. But it 
was, in good sooth, an enjoyable event, and when 
the members got back at the club-house and par- 
took of a well-served dinner, followed by all the 
usual etceteras, it was voted that the occasion 
had been delightful, and all hoped they would 
be able to take part in the celebration and jolli- 
fication of next year. Meanwhile it is encourag- 
ing to learn that the membership is increasing 
at a rapid rate, and that never before in its his- 
tory has the prosperity and prestige of the club 
been so great. 

The Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club 
opened its new house at Oyster Bay with be- 
fitting ceremonies, which lasted three days. 
There was a large fleet present and a special 
train took down quite a crowd of guests. The 
club is delightfully situated so far as scenery is 
concerned, being rural and picturesque. It is 
just a little too far from civilization, according 
to the views of many yachtsmen, the train-ser- 
vice not being quite up tothe mark. But when 
once there, I don’t know of a more charming 
place to spend a holiday. Dame Nature has 
done much for the country thereabouts. 

Thus the season opened propitiously in these 
waters. In every yacht club in the Northern 
States the holiday was observed. The Eastern 
Yacht Club held its regatta in a good breeze 
and with quite a number ot yachts. The most 
interesting sport was furnished in the seventh- 
class sloops, when the 30-foot fin-keel Han- 
sell beat with remarkable ease the Burgess 
keel yacht Fancy and the Burgess centerboard 
Hawk. It should be mentioned, in justice to 
the Hawk, that her bobstay was carried away 
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early in the race ; but Iam assured by compe- 
tent judges that she could not have possibly 
defeated the fin-keel in the weather that pre- 
vailed. This much was manifested by the be- 
havior of the two craft before the accident hap- 
pened. The way the fin-boat walked to wind- 
ward in the freshening breeze and nasty chop 
of sea was wonderful. She came out a winner 
on corrected time, by 21m. 38s., her allowance 
being 6m. 28s. Another significant triumph 
for the Herreshoffs ! 

The Herreshoff 46-footer Wasp was to have 
sailed her maiden race on June 4th, on the oc- 
casion of the Larchmont Club Regatta. Owing 
to a false start of the cutters C/ara and Orzva, 
caused by an unfortunate misunderstanding of 
the instructions of the Regatta Committee, “the 
IVasp did not cross the line, and thus there was 
no opportunity of comparing her officially with 
the two old-timers. Judging froma little brush 
she had with the C/ara, it would seem that she 
could easily allow that smart Scotch craft about 
half an hour on a thirty-mile course. It was 
disappointing, too, that Dr. Hopkins, the owner 
of the Glorzana, altered his original intention of 
racing his boat, ‘and thus the Wa sp, even if she 
had started, would have had no worthy compet- 
itor. The other 46-footers have become a lit- 
tle bit tired of racing, and none of them put in 
an appearance. 

It was a capital day for a race —a nice fresh 
easterly breeze and a steep little sea that made 
it rather awkward at times for the small craft 
in the race. With Wasf out of it, the chief in- 
terest centered in the schooner race. There were 
two classes. In one, Shamrock, Fleur de Lys, 
Atlantic and Phaniom contested. In the other 
were Vzator and Peerless. Shamrock surprised 
everybody by her great speed. A special course 
had been arranged, and as there was plenty 
of windward work, and the distance was 31% 
knots, there was ample opportunity for judging 
relative speeds. 

There was some wonder that the little Sham- 
vock should show her stern to such big craft 
as the Burgess schooner /leur de Lys and the 
Elsworth craft 47¢/anézc in the windward work; 
but when she maintained her lead in the long 
run home it fairly astonished every one on 
board the judge’s boat. Shamrock beat Fleur 
de Lys 5m. 26s. on elapsed time, but as she had 
not been measured, her corrected time could 
not be figured out. Vator beat Peerless. In 
the sloop class £7 Cfzco, the fin-keel, beat 
Pyxte by 12m. 34s. elapsed time, showing that 
the drift on Decoration Day proved nothing. 
It is unlikely that any of the new keel or cen- 
terboard craft will be able to accomplish much 
against the Herreshoff fins. 

A. J. Keneaty. 


ROWING. 


Wirnin a day or two after this number of 
Ovtinc makes its appearance the great row- 
ing events of the college oarsman’s year will 
have taken place. At present just how much 

ifference there is between the Yale and Har- 

se crews of this year is a matter of specula- 
tion. My belief is that Harvard has a slight 
advantage, and I shall expect to see the crimson 
in the lead at the end of the race. But there 
will be no procession this year. Yale will make 


a game fight. Harvard has had the advantage 
of having but one coach all through the train- 
ing. Mr. Adams has borne the brunt of the 
work, and now, with the help of Mr. Perkins 
and Mr. Keyes, the crew should make rapid 
improvement. Yale, on the other hand, has 
had great difficulty in securing any coach at 
all. Mr. Cowles, of ’86 crew, Mr. Stevenson, 
Mr. Rogers and Mr. Cook have each had a 
hand from time to time, but the greater part cf 
the work has devolved upon No. 6, Mr. Hartwell, 
upon whom has fallen the double work of 
coaching and rowing. Both crews have had 
difficulty in settling the men in the boat. There 
has been much shifting and changing up to this, 
the eleventh hour. Harvard has latterly had 
most of this bad fortune. Ninde and Cum. 
mings are neither of them now in the boat, nor 
is it likely they will be. Lynam makes a better 
stroke than Ninde. He adds the dash that the 
former lacked. ‘The men seem to row with 
power enough and acertain amount of ‘‘ go,” 
yet the boat somehow drags. They need to be 
smartened up in their work. Criticism of the 
individual men in the crews would be idle now. 
I shall, therefore, only give the names and 
weights of those who will most likely occupy 
the seats in the two crews: 

HARVARD. 

Name. 


ey Newell t.. 
. Rantoult. 


Age. Weight. 


or C. H. Slade.. 
F. B. Winthrop.. steeeeeee23 
BAS RUT. .00550.0 nS 
R. Acton.... 
7. G. H. Kelton t. 
Stroke. F. Lynamt.... 
Average 3% lbs. 
YALE. 
Name. 
F. A. Johnson..... aha 5 
SS eee rrr 167 
A. L. Van Huyck 
Pes EPs SO Tins cecncssone os 
rey Og eer 
£ A. = 
Bb. Ive 
E F. 


Weight. 


cx Oye yt 


n 


Those with + opposite their names rowed in 
the respective crews last year. Of the others, in 
the Harvard boat, Winthrop, in the Yale boat, 
Hartwell, the captain, and Ives, have rowed for 
their ’varsities before. Thus in the Harvard 
crew are five old oarsmen, while Yale has but 
three. Thisis one point in Harvard’s favor. The 
Harvard men are somewhat older than their 
adversaries ; they are also heavier, almost too 
heavy. Both these points tell in favor of Yale, 
for Mr. Cook’s style of rowing is best adapted to 
quick-moving men, and now that he is to be 
constantly with the cre: W, great improvement 

can be expected. But here comes in the one 
thing that again throws me back to Harvard 
as my favorite. The staying quality of the 
Yale men is doubtful. On the other hand, in 
the Harvard crew there is now not only a 
stroke who does not know what it is to tire, and 
capable of quickening his stroke at a critical 
moment, but behind him there are several 
men of undoubted staying powers. ‘This is the 
real point of difference between the crews, and 
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where all the odds and apparent superiority are 
in Harvard’s favor. Ordinarily the very heavy 
weight of two of the men would counteract these 
advantages, but in this case both are good oars- 
men, and this drawback may not prove so seri- 
ous. Gallaudet’s weakness is that he cannot 
row or set an even stroke for his men, and this 
unevenness will tell at the end of two miles. 
He has life and go and rows well, but lacks the 
greatest quality which marks a good stroke. 

Contrary to my expectations,,.the Columbia 
freshmen sent up a crew to row the Cornell 
freshmen at Ithaca, over a two-mile straight- 
away course, on June gth, as follows: 

Name. Weight. 
SES Seer nicer errs 153 
C. R. Freeman 
BE. Be, DRUG iss oss ccc cecesecscecwes 140 
F. M. Cutler 5 
E. L. Dougherty 
# F. W. Shepard 155 
b Bey Boy TIN 0666s. 4260 06604 s0Kcneneetes 140 
OUD. By Ws MU 05s 06 a a's cs anweniensedeeries 140 


Bow. 


2 


St 
Average about 
with the result that Cornell won easily. 
crew was a fine one. The Columbia crew 
was very light. The men seemed only fairly 
strong, but four of them decidedly promising 
— Dougherty, Shepard, Cutler and Richards, 
in the order named. Give these four boys 
another year and Columbia will have a nucleus 
of a good crew. Richards is not a good stroke. 
He is very uneven, meets his oar badly, rows 
very short, clips the beginning, feathers under 
water shockingly and swings out of the boat. 
But he still has the making of avery useful oar. 
The great fault with all the men is that none of 
them take hold of the water firmly or squarely. 
They all slice in and feather under water. This 
is fatal to a fast crew. They all are very short 
and swing entirely too far back. The crew is 
allowed the utmost freedom as regards hours 
of training and food. No oarsmen can acquit 
themselves creditably if no attention is paid to 
the regularity of their living. It is no use to 
teach a man how to row unless you also bring 
his physical condition up to a point where he 
can stand the strain of a long race and be able 
to keep his form through it all. One great 
reason why Cornell crews are so successful is 
that Courtney trains his men when out of the 
boat as carefully as when they are in it. He 
regulates their diet, hours and time of rowing, 
and insists upon the men obeying him. The 
Columbia freshmen won the junior eight-oared 
shell race at the Harlem Regatta in fair form. 
Cornell’s varsity gave a taste of its quality at the 
Passaic Regatta, when it easily beat the so- 
called ‘‘ Chippie ” crew of the New York Athletic 
Club in very fast time. The crew this year is 
as fast as Cornell’s crews generally have been 
recently, and seems sure to win its races. It is 
a pity it has not higher game than ‘‘ U. P.” this 
year. As regards the Harvard and Yale fresh- 
men, the former seem the best. 
CHASE MELLEN. 

At the Harlem River Regatta, N. Y., held on 
the 21st May, the course for all the contests, ex- 
cept the eight-oared senior shell race, was one 
mile straightaway, starting off Gates’ lumber 
dock, near the Harlem Bridge, and finishing at 
McComb’s Dam Bridge. ‘The first contests 
were trial heats for junior sculls. The first 
trial heat was won by William Mulcare, of the 
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Dauntless Boat Club. The second trial heat 
was won by J. M. Davis, M. A. C., in 7m. 45s., 
and the final was won by William Mulcare in 
7m. 34s. 

The double scull race was won by the Vesper 
Boat Club, of Philadelphia, in 6m. 47s.; Nagle 
and Pilkington, M. A. C., made in 6m. 47%s.; 
the Donoghue Brothers, M. A. C., made 6m. 55s. 

The junior four-oared shell race was won 
by the Nonpareil Boat Club in 7m. 7s. The 
junior eight-oared shell race was won by the 
Columbia College eight. Time, 6m. 20%s. ; Bo- 
hemia Boat Club second, 6m. 24%s.; N. Y. A. 
C. crew third, 6m. 30s., and Wyanoke fourth, 
6m. 36s. 

The senior eight-oared shell race was the 
finest race of the day. There were only two 
entries, Columbia College and New York Ath- 
letic Club. The latter crew won in gm. 18\%s. 
The time of Columbia was 9m. 35s. 

The senior single-scull race for the diamond 
sculls was awarded to Edwin Hedley, of the 
Vesper Boat Club. It was one of the closest 
finishes possible. The entries were: Edwin 
Hedley, Vesper Boat Club ; Frederick Hawkins, 
M.A.C.; F. W. Howard, N. Y. A.C., and Olin 
J. Stephens, N. Y. A.C. Edwin Hedley was 
decided winner—6m. 55s.; Hawkins second, 
Howard third, Stephens last. 


CANOEING. 

Tur Western Canoe Association meet be- 
gins the second week in July, and the racing 
is to take place the first week of the meet. The 
meets heretofore have been held at Ballast 
Island, on Lake Erie. The change of camp 
site this year to Lake Winnebago, near Osh- 
kosh, Wis., brings in a new territory of canoe- 
men, and has proved to bea popular move. The 
racing will differ somewhat from that seen at the 
American Canoe Association camps each year, 
in that the greatest interest centers in what are 
called Class C canoes, larger boats than any 
allowed in the A. C. A. races. The only time 
that a crack racer of the W. C. A. competed in 
the A. C. A. races was in 1889 on the’St. Law- 
rence, when Mr. Wood, of Chicago, won a good 
place in the trophy race. 

The Brooklyn Canoe Club annually takes a 
short cruise of three or four days the first week 
in June, including Decoration Day. This year 
a party of members and their friends started on 
a trip of about one hundred miles down the Del- 
aware. The water was unusually high. Com- 
modore Weeks, in attempting to jump the Lack- 
awaxen dam, was thrown out of his canoe in 
the swift water below the apron and was carried 
under before he could regain a hold on the canoe. 
Another member of the club followed almost im- 
mediately, and successfully cleared the rough 
water, but was unable to render any assistance, 
and Mr. Weeks lost his life. In previous years 
he had successfully run the same rapids. The 
loss of their commodore was a very severe blow 
to the club and to canoeing in general. It was 
an accident pure and simple, and such an one as 
may occur in almost any outdoor sport. Ca- 
noemen have been known for years as a careful 
set of outing advocates, and the few fatal ac- 
cidents that have occurred in the last ten 
years show that it is quite as safe a pastime as 
yachting, riding or rowing. 

: C. Bowyer Vaux. 
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Ix my last month’s 
notes I printed a sugges- 
tion, taken from a corre- 
spondent in a contempo- 
rary, with due cautionary 

remarks—that kerosene oil was good for rubber 
tires. I now hasten to remark that experiments 
made since that time have proven kerosene oil 
used on rubber,while it softens it, it also swells 
and rots the rubber. Therefore,in the language 
of the venerable Mr. Punch of London, I say 
**Don’t.” I trust that my suggestion (though 
I cautioned also) has not caused any great dam- 
age in the tire line. 

Decoration Day was, as usual, the date on 
which several of the chief cycle events of the 
year were run. The twenty-five miles’ road 
record has gone. Hoyland Smith lowered his 
own record of 1.19.13, while the same day at 
Buffalo, in the Martin race, F. C. Graves claims 
to have covered twenty- five miles in 1.15.14. 
As to this last there seems to be some doubts, 
as the finish was made amid so much confusion 
that it is not certain whether all the men made 
the three circuits necessary at the finish. At 
Chicago the great Pullman race was run, and 
over 300 men started. Like everything else 


done in Chicago, it will be observed that this 
annual affair is big in more ways than one. 
The great relay ride from Chicago to this 


city must be called a success. Every paper of 
prominence in the country has given much 
space to this trial ride, and while a small pro- 
portion of them ridicule the affair, most of the 
papers speak well of it as demonstrating the 
possibilities of the cycle for certain military 
duty, and, also, ithas beer the means of calling 
the attention of the public to the despicable con- 
dition of the highways. 

General Miles, who is an enthusiast on the 
subject, watched the result of the relay ride 
with the greatest interest, and he has expressed 
himself as having the greatest faith in the use 
of the cycle for moving small bodies of infantry 
and also for dispatch work. On May 30 the 
General mounted nine infantry men at Pull- 
man, equipped in heavy marching order and 
one day’s rations, and had them ride into 
Chicago, a distance of nineteen miles. They 
made the distance over bad roads in one hour 
twenty-five minutes, while if they had marched 
on foot they would have taken five hours or 
more to do the journey. Of course, a good 
many ask ‘t Why not use cavalry?” Well, cav- 
alry is often faster, but it is more noisy, and in 
cases where speed, silence and ease of conceal- 
ment are all essential, then the cycle has the 
call, excepting in some cases where the horse 
would be the speedier. Each mode of convey- 
ance will have its place in future war, but it is 
silly for those who desire to hold the matter 
up to ridicule to claim that cyclists think the 
safety-mounted infantry will supplant the cav- 
alry. I do not think so, nor have I ever claimed 
it. 


Zimmerman has at last wakened up, and has 
had a few digs at the short-distance records in 
England ; he has also been showing up better 
in competition, as will be seen in my racing 
news. That lad may take some time to get fit, 
but when he does get moving, our good British 
friends will open their eyes. 

Prosperity seems to perch on the banner of the 
league, if 1am to judge by the tremendous in- 
crease in membership of that body. During the 
past twomonths some 5,000 new members have 
been added. The time is not far distant when 
this vast body of wheelmen will be a power in 
thepolitical arena. Of course,a great many strict 
“‘party men” will not move their vote in cases 
where the opposing party candidate pledges to 
favor road improvement. The wisest thing for 
the two great political parties to do is to put a 
plank in their platform favoring such legislation. 
The leaven is already working in this direction, 
and to the League of American Wheelmen 
must be given the credit of this fact. With all 
this before them there are some who still ask 
‘‘What do / get out of the league?” 

The worldis, alas! full of men who want to see 
a $2.00 immediate return for every $1.00 laid 
down. The league has its full quota of just 
such men. I think sometimes a very good an- 
swer to such gentlemen to their ey as to 
‘‘What the L. A. W. is doing for we?” is to ask 
— question : ‘‘ What are you doing for the 

L. A. W.?” Luckily, the L. A. W. has honest, 
hard workers of large minds and indomitable 
will, with the good of the cause at heart. 
Luckily, also, the A. W. membership is 
made up mostly of men in sympathy with the 
broad aims of the organization, so the small 
yappings of a few want-all-the-earth-for-my- 
dollar members is almost inaudible in the grand 
chorus of the league for ‘‘ good roads and equal 
rights thereon.” 

If it were not almost pitiful, it would be in- 
tensely funny to notice with what childlike 
confidence some brilliant inventor will startle 
us with a machine which is to revolutionize the 
whole business. The readers of Outinc will 
remember the machine invented by a French- 
man of Worcester, Mass., which was to run eas- 
ily at a pace of a mile in fortyseconds. Well, 
the trial proved that by great exertion this won- 
derful cycle was capable of a speed of about six 
to eight miles an hour. Nowcomes a man from 
Chicago, and he thinks he has invented a hobby- 
horse with which, by cogs and eccentrics and a 

rocking motion of the body, he will be able to 
travel at the rate of a mile in three minutes. 
This idea of a rocking chair-bicycle combina- 
tion may sound very comfortablg and nice, and 
as for the eccentrics used in the machine itself, 
I think that the inventor can be looked on as 
a bit of an eccentric himself. 

I am in receipt of the following opinion of an 
unknown correspondent as to the methods some 
employ to make a self-healing tire. 

‘“There are two ways to make a self-healing 
tire : 

‘First, to putin a layer of rubber unvulcanized, 
being a pure, virgin gum. Such rubber would at 
first be mobile; would flow like thick molasses 
into a hole and close it, but lacking vulcaniza- 
tion, would be short-lived ; would soon harden 
and crack ; would be worse than nothing in the 
tire. I understand that this is the method you 
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have described. It would show well to start 
‘with, and be thus deceiving. 

‘** The second method would be to takea strip of 
rubber and vulcanize it into a ‘ U’ shape, then in- 
vert the ‘U’ and place it inside the tread of the 
tire. In this way it would be compressed on 
the under side and stretched on the upper side. 
For a short time a piece of rubber so placed 
would tend to close up any slight aperture on 
the inner side, but would at the same time make 
a large opening in the upper or stretched side 
of the rubber. It would thus rob Peter to pay 
Paul; make a weak spot in the tire, which would 
sooner or later give way, and closing on the 
under side, would prevent your ability to find it 
andmendit. Thisis known here as the Palmer 
method. It is as useless as the other because 
rubber is not perpetually elastic. Being pressed 
in this position, it would soon assume the posi- 
tion permanently and cease to give the results 
required. 

“Such plans only illustrate the silly methods 
adopted by people who think on the surface— 
people of no experience, who we see one 
point and assume all the rest of the points in 
the argument. Men who have made a dili- 
gent study of the nature of rubber for years 
know better.” 

As to the first criticism, I suppose the 
grounds of objection are well taken, and that 
some kind of skilled treatment is necessary to 
make the pure gum of a lasting nature. As to 
the last criticism, it seems to me this way: 
Granting that the inner tube used for self- 
healing purposes will ‘‘ sooner or later” lose its 
elasticity and thus becomes useless, will not the 
same laws which govern the life of the inverted 
tube apply in a degree to the outer covering 
and the inner air-tube? In other words, will not 
the life of the tire, as a whole, be about of the 
same duration, so that, like the one-horse chaise, 
when it goes, it goes altogether? 

If, however, the ‘‘ U-shaped” piece (it is 
more this ~ shape than like a U) does not last 
as long as the tire-cover itself (say its life is a 
season, for instance), is not this device just so 
far valuable as a preventive of collapse in many 
cases? and it certainly cannot be very expensive 
to replace. In regard to the robbing-Peter-to- 
pay-Paul theory, there is no doubt reason, but 
even this tendency is partially corrected, I 
should think, by the fact that the ozter surface, 
when in place, is held, and to a certain extent 
strengthened, by a strong canvas cover. This, 
however, would be still better were the canvas 
vulcanized on to the rubber covering instead of 
being cemented on, as I believe itis. After all, 
experience is the best teacher, and after a year’s 
trial of the Palmer theory, we may all be better 
able to judge as to its lasting qualities. If the 
unknown critic of the Palmer ‘theory is a rub- 
ber man, as I suspect he is, he, of course, can 
down me in an argument where the rubber 
business is in evidence. 


RACING, 


Tue record of Zimmerman’s racing in Eng- 
land is briefly as follows ; 

At Brighton, April 21st, he was badly beaten 
in a quarter-mile race by a comparatively un- 
known man. 

At Nottingham he was again beaten April 30, 
finishing second to E. Leitch on a grass track. 
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At Herne Hill, May roth, he made a record 
of 322 seconds for the quarter. 

At the same place, May 24th, he again cut 
the quarter record to 32 seconds. 

At Paddington, May 28th, he won the 
three-mile race in 9m. 422?s., beating four good 
men. He also won the half-mile scratch by 
two yards from a good field. In the half-mile 
handicap his competitors had too much of a 
start, and the best he could do was fourth. 

At Herne Hill, June 2d, he won from a fine 
field the half-mile handicap race in the splendid 
time of 1m. 114s. 

June g, at Berlin, Germany, he rode a half 
mile in rm. 4s., thereby reducing the standard 
23s. below the pre-existing English record. 

June 11, at Herne Hill, he won the one-mile 
open in 2m. 244s. 

The great two-day race from Chicago to New 
York was run last month. Roads and weather 
despicable, rain in torrents, and mud knee-deep 
through some sections. The schedule time was 
100 hours, the actual time 109. Below is the 
schedule of running through the principal 
places : 

Left Chicago, Wednesday, 12 m.;: Grand 
Crossing (10 miles), 12.41 p.m.; Kensington (8 
miles), 1.10 p.m.; Hammond, 1.30 p.m.; Otis, 
5.31 p.m. (02 ¢ime); Newcastle, 7.54 p.m.; 
South Bend, 9.44 p.m. (74 minutes late); 
Goshen, 12.20 a.m. 

Thursday (20 minutes late).—Ligonier, 2.40 

a.m.; Kendallville, 6.07 a.m.; Bryan, 11.11 
a.m. (7 hours late); Perrysburg (250 miles), 
6.27 p.m. 
Triday (6 hours and 27 minutes late).— 
Cleveland, 2.30 a.m.; Conneaut (425 miles), 
10.45 a.m. (¢ hours and 2 minutes late); But- 
falo, 9.15 p.m. 

Saturday (1 hour and 15 minutes late).— 
Rochester, 4.19 a.m.; Syracuse, 2.09 p.m. (? 
hours and 39 minutes late); Lyons, 7.46 p.m. 
(1 hour and 46 minutes late); Utica, 8.24 p.m. 

Sunday.—Albany, 9.50 a.m. ; Poughkeepsie, 
4.57 p.m.; New York, 1.04 a.m. Total, 109 
hours. 

In the great Pullman race at Chicago, May 
30th, three hundred men started. The roads 
were fearful. The distance was 15.18. The 
first ten men were as follows: 

Name. Club. 

J. B. Woolas, L. V. C. C 
W. C. Anderso 
C. O. Fox, L. V 


Handicap. 
6 00 
30 


Time. 
53 40 
50 
57 
48 
10 
33 52 
44 
45 
44 
35 


Cc 
O. C. Green, B. 1. C. C 
W. Callane, L. V. C. C 
O. E. Olson, C. W 
F. W. Osmun, C. C. W 


The Irvington-Milburn 25-mile road race was 
run Decoration Day under the most favorable 
auspices. Hoyland Smith beat his own record 
for 25 miles, doing the distance in 1.17.11, and 
in case the Buffalo record of 1.15.14, claimed 
to be made by Graves at Buffalo the same day, 
is proven, Mr. Smith’s record cannot stand. 

The finish was made in the following order : 

Name. Club. Handicap. 
R. W. Steves, K. C. W 7 
ij Hazelton, R. A. C..... Rilesecdeeeecteee 5 
M. H. Phillips, K. C. 5 
R. McCurdy, 8S. E. 
F. B. Marriott, S. E. 


Time. 
19 45 
17 40 
18 47 
20 48 
17 55 
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R. Cx wim mde B. B.C 
G. W. Coffin, C. A. C 
W. Hunter, C. 
LD. Moorehouse, 
& . Hawley, A. &. 
. H. Wells, K. c W 
Mg 'B.W hitehead, W. 
C. H. Coffin, B. M. C. c 
F. Allard, B. B. C 
A. A. Gracey, an , 
ee errr 
H. J. Bauer, E. A. C 
F. A. Dunn, unat 
S L. King, B. R 
. E. Rink, B. i: “ _L eke wekes Kas ween ee 
W. D. Venn, W. ene aes 
A. Sturtzman, B. “G. rcs 
mE. A. Foul, unat 
E. .. Blauvelt, B. R 
H. Smith, N. Bedford.......... 
L. D. enent, SAicngo 
I. B. Powers, SE avsrpte, Gaceesanhonres Ir 
BS TE. RRs Bes WY sins seaw sens shnuans seen 3 
At Buffalo, N. Y. , tne first ‘‘ Martin handicap 
5-mile road race” was run May 30th. Owing 
“4 much confusion at the finish, which was made 
by riding four times round ‘‘ the meadow,” it 
was not known for certain whether all the con- 
testants rode four times or not, hence a protest 
was entered ; but, though mistakes are believed 
to have occurred, the judges did not allow the 
protest. Under these circumstances it may be 
difficult for Graves to prove his claim of 1 hour 
15 min. 14 sec. for the 25 miles. 
The — thirteen men finished as follows: 
Start. Finish. 
Nick ae "C. c.¢ 16 
W. F. Buse, W. B.C. 3 16 
E. F. Weinig, R. B.C.. 3 05 16 
C. H. Callahan, P. C. e.. 3 16 
B. Cleveland, TR. BC... 3 16 
i P, Sith, T. B. C.... 3 
2. W. Luce, P. C. C..... ane 
F. 
L 
A. 
F. 
A. 


IN NVeHHNAN 
Aoomcocaconn On 


eee ee oe ee ee ee 
uw 


Time. 
24 16 
35 20 19 
10 23 03 
o4 


2 zc 


C. Graves, S. B. C 3 

. A, Callahan, P..C. C223 

pe ey SS eae 

W. Runser, C. B. C 

E. Strong, P. C. C 
W. Hyslop. Jr., T. B. C....3 34 12 

At Asbury Park, N. J., the Asbury 
Wheelmen held a tournament May 30. 
results were as follows 

One-mile novice — William Darmer, 
George B. Waters, second; G. Scott, 
Time, 2.45. 

One-mile handicap— E. W. Goodwin, New 
York, first; Fred Frick, Red Bank Cyclers, 
second ; Harry B. Martin, Asbury Park Wheel- 
men, third. Time, 2.30%. Herbert E. Laurie 
was scratch man in this event. After riding 
one lap he dropped out, Goodwin, Frick and 
Martin being allowed 150 yards. The finish 
was very close. 

One- third mile, juvenile, sixteen years and 

Charles E. Whyard, first; Leon Cub- 
eet, second ; Mortimer V. Pach, third, Time, 
0.545. 

Two-thirds mile, club, Asbury Park Wheel- 
men members — John I. Bailey, first ; Walter 
Hubbard, second. Time, 1.58%. 

One-mile safety— William Darmer, first ; 
George B. Waters, second ; Herbert E. Laurie, 
third. Time, 2.48%. 

One mile, Monmouth County — Harry B. 
Martin, first ; Frederick Frick, second ; William 
Hankinson, third. Ti ime, 4.31}. 

One-third mile, club, Asbury Park Wheelmen 
who have never won a race — Walter Hubbard, 
first ; I. R. Wert, second; T. Frank Appleby, 
third. Time, 0.55. 

Two-mile handicap— Fred Frick, first ; 
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third. 


Wil- 


“es Hall, second ; Thomas Ward, third. Time, 

364. 

rat Worcester, Mass., the Massachusetts divi- 
sion held its Spring meet, and the results were 
as follows: 

One-mile novice heats—final heat—R. S. Wil- 
liamson, first; F. B. Emerson, second; R. Cal- 
lowhill, third. Time, 2.36}. 

Two-mile championship — P. 
Ralf, second 

41%. 

One-mile open—P. 
lor, second; W. W. 
ful loafing match. Time, 3.523. 

One-mile L. A. W. championship—G. F. Tay- 
lor, first; Ralf, second; E. A. McDuffee, third. 
Time, 2.423. 

One- mile 3-m. class—R. S. Williamson, first; 
G. L. Gary, second; D. Connolly, third. Time, 


2. 


J. Berlo, first ; 
—a walkover practically. Time, 


pe Berlo, first; G. F. Tay- 
Taxis, third. A disgraceé- 


34. 
Mile tandem—Beers and McDonnell, first ; 
Seeley and Harmon, second. Time, 2.303. 

One-mile handicap — R. Williamson, 130 
yards, first ; R. Fuller, 120 yards, second ; 
AJA: a 140 yards, third. Time winner, 

2.21%. 

One-mile handicap (ordinaries)\—W. F. Mur- 
pay, scratched, first ; J. Clark, 175 yards, second; 
A. K. Pressey, 175 yards, third. Time, 2.462. 

Half-mile L. A. W. championship — Jas. 
Clark, first ; T. L. Connolly, second ; Jas. Dunn, 
third. Time, 1.264. 

Two-mile lap race—P. Berlo, first; H. C. 
Tyler, second ; W. W. Taxis, third. 

SECOND DAY. 

One-mile Worcester Co. championship—Jas. 
Wilson, Jr., first; F. R. Fuller, second. Time, 
2.54.12. 

One-mile 2.50 class—Jas. Wilson, Jr., first ; 
E. A. Nelson, second; T. L. Connolly, third. 
Time, 2.394. 

Half-mile open—G. F. Taylor, first; P. J. 
Berlo, second ; H. C. Tyler, third. A very close 
finish. Time, 1.09%. 

One-mile handicap —F. W. Herman, 120 
yards, first ; G. E. , Quinn, second; G. L. Gary, 
third. Time, 2 .25%. H. Smith and P, J. Ber 0, 
from scratch, did be get a place, though they 
rode in 2.293. 

One-mile open—P. J. Berlo, first ; H. C. Tyler, 
second ; W. Taxis, third. Time, 2: 25h. 
The best i. a the meet by all odds — fast 
time and close finish. 

Two-mile handicap—G. L. Gary, first ; T. L. 
Connolly, second; G. E. Quinn, third. "Time, 
5.08. 

One-mile consolation—J. P. Clark, first; L. J. 
Berlo, second ; E. J. Clark, third. Time, 2.47. 

THE PROWLER. 

Tue 15th of May, 1892, will long remain a red- 
letter day to cyclists, for it marks the com- 
mencement of Frank G. Lenz’s world-girdling 
tour awheel on a pneumatic safety. OvurTiNc’s 
progressive policy in exemplifying for the sec- 
ond time the capacity of the cycle, by such a 
thorough test, has attracted the attention of all 
interested in the wheel, and all along his route 
from Pittsburg to W. ashington, and thence to 
New York and westward, Mr. Lenz’s appear- 
ance has aroused an enthusiasm such as Stevens 
could not have evoked in the early days of cycling. 
He will talk to the readers of OurinG himself 
next month, 
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AND now begin the glorious camping days of 
sultry suns and long, restful loafs for those 
blessed with a little respite from the city’s strife. 
This is no month for sport of any kind save 
with tackle, and even the fishing is not what it 
was two weeks ago. - July (save upon northern 
waters) and yellow August are not prolific of 
the best fly-fishing as a rule, but trolls and baits 
yield fair returns upon the larger waters and 
there is fun to be enjoyed. He is happiest who 
depends rather upon the restful change of 
camp-life under the whispering pines for his 
reward, than gt the number of fish he may 
kill. He should be up and doing at gray dawn 
and have his boat or canoe at the best point he 
knows of on the lake before the first sun-ray 
over the eastern hills slants across the water. 

If the lake be but a bass water, with a few 
‘lunge ” as possibilities, well and good, but if one 
or more trout-streams flow into it so much the 
better. On every feeder of lakes of any size 
are places where springs join the main water— 


perhaps flowing in from either side, or possibly 


bubbling up from the bottom. Where these 
springs’ colder waters mingle with the sun- 
warmed current of the stream are the places to 
find the largest trout. The fish detest warm 
water and too much sunshine, and during July 
and August they congregate about the places 
where the cold springs flow, or where the pools 
are deepest and ps tr and the shadows dark- 
est. At such points capital sport may often be 
enjoyed and heavy fish killed, when only afew 
mere fingerlings can be taken from sun-kissed 
reaches. Early morning and late evening are 
the surest times, for the fish, especially the 
larger ones, are then sure to be ‘‘on the feed,” 
and they may be seen rising merrily in pools 
that have not been broken by a single ripple all 
~ long while the sun was strong. 

ut even during the warmest _ of the day 
it is possible to circumvent a fat, crafty old 
trout, though he lie at the bottom of a ten-foot 
pool, if the angler sets about it the right way. 
The big fellow may have betrayed his presence 
by rising early in the morning, or late the pre- 
vious evening, when your flies failed to tempt 
his mightiness. Very good, you know the pool 
he’s in, and your palate would fain know the 
relish of his pink flesh. You can stalk cautious- 
ly to the shelter of a tree-trunk beside the pool, 
—make not a sound nor show one span of your 
figure—and peer down into the quiet depths, 
and, lo! there he is, apparently glued to the bot- 
tom in the deepest water, and here and there 
are other vague, greenish shapes, which will 
weigh an honest pound apiece when you pull 
them out, and four founds apiece when you 
tell about ’em at home ! 


No use whatever trying a cast under such 
conditions, nor dropping down a worm or other 
bait. These fishes’ brains are crowded with 
gray matter and their jaws scarred with ancient 
hook-brands. The slightest arm movement on 
your part, or the shadow of a rod on the water, 
will give them the ‘‘ straight tip,” and they will 
either just lie there and roll their eyes at you 
in mute contempt, or disappear like dissolving 
views. So iet your eyes take the last fond 
look and trust your arms may enjoy their last 
embrace later on. Creep away silently to a 
safe distance and then make your way to a 
point up stream twenty-five or thirty yards 
above the pool. There rig to your longest and 
finest leader a plain hook, and on the hook put 
a respectable-looking plump worm or white 
grub. Wade softly into the stream, carefully 
avoiding all noisy movement or rattling of 
stones underfoot ; hold the rod pointing down 
stream and close to the water, and when you 
have reached a vantage-point from which the 
current will, with a little guiding by the rod, 
bear the bait down through the centre of the 
pool—cast your bread upon the waters and bide 
results patiently, for it is likely to be returned 
to you ere many minutes. The big fish lies 
with his nose thrust up stream and his eyes 
ceaselessly scanning every submerged or float- 
ing fragment the current bears to his liar. 
‘““What! a juicy worm? yum-yum ”—whiz-zi- 
biz— now, young man, it behooveth you to 
hang on tight and to waddle as — as may 
be closer to the. pool, for you have too pe | 
line out for his mightiness. He’s left the bot- 
tom of the pool now and he won’t lie any more, 
for—don’t blush!—he knows right well that 
you'll save him all responsibility in that di- 
rection when you describe the battle to the 
folks at home. 

A stout tin tackle-case about nine inches long, 
six wide, and five deep, is a very useful contriv- 
ance. Such boxes are sold by the trade for 
about four dollars, and they will hold a very 
respectable outfit for either salt or fresh water 
fishing. My old tackle-box has a ring fixed _ 
firmly to it, and every time it goes into a boat 
I fasten it securely by a little chain to a thwart 
or cleat, as a boat may possibly upset, anda 
tin-box filled with metal arrangements, etc., 
floateth with the joyous buoyancy ofa stove-leg. 
Hence, as one’s eggs aré, so to speak, all in one 
basket, it is as well to have a restraining influ- 
ence on the tackle-box. A crescent-shaped bait- 
box with leather strap is the handiest for those 
who prefer bait-fishing to fly-casting. Inside 
a sole-leather case is the best place for a rod 
worth anything, when its owner is traveling. 

Among the very killing trout flies for July 
are: Professor, grizzly Palmer, brown Palmer, 
black midge, red ant, wren-tail, July dun, silver 
— little yellow May dun, and pale evening 

un. 

Not long since I was shown what should be 
a very useful spoon for bass, pickerel, etc., as 
it certainly looked like a ‘ killer.” The mount- 
ings and hooks were the same as ordinary 
spoons, but the spoon itself instead of the usual 
piece of plated metal, was formed of a piece of 
iridescent shell secured somewhere in Cali- 
fornia, I will test a set of these spoons ere 
long and prove or disprove the killing qualities 
claimed for them. Ep. W. Sanpys. 
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THERE is something indescribably fascinating 
about sleeping under canvas. In vain the com- 
fort-loving relation annually tells the camping 
girl how infinitely more satisfactory is hotel 
luxury ; in vain does her timid, hot-house flower 
of a bosom friend declare her horror of possible 
snakes invading the tent, and probable thunder- 
storms shattering the frail shelter in the dead 
of night. The girl who has once been seized 
with the canvas craze never quite recovers from 
the attack. When July wanes into sleepy, sun- 
shiny August, she is quite impatient for the 
camping party to call the inevitable ‘‘ meeting” 
at which they are supposed to discuss business 
affairs and arrange for the Summer’s outing, but 
which really is a burlesque conversazione, where 
one tells of all the old clothes, shoes, ‘‘cow’s 


breakfasts,” and the one very effective new 
flannel suit she is going to wear in the woods, 
until finally that ever-genial, agreeable nonen- 
tity, the chaperon’s husband, calls the house to 
order, and with notebook in hand, demands in 
business tones what each girl will take. 


‘““Bacon!” shouts some one. ‘* Everybody 
take a side of bacon—then we won’t run out of 
it!” The argument is strong, and the old camp- 
ing girl says she will take the said side of bacon, 
some oatmeal, six cans of packed meats, tea, 
candles, a stretcher and two blankets. The 
next would-be gipsy supplements this list with 
more blankets, sugar, pickles, soap, hardtack 
and a kit of tins, and the boys conclude it with 
canoes, tents, dunnage bags, flour, butter, more 
bacon, more blankets and more odds and ends. 
The complete outfit reached dimensions un- 
dreamt of until viewed by a group of sleepy, 
emigrantish-looking folk, who watched the ca- 
noes and hampers being packed away in the 
baggage caratchill dawn. They thought some- 
what sadly of that half-eaten breakfast they 
left on the dainty table at home, their last 
civilized meal for many a day. But they troubled 
little about culture, art or luxury when at last, 
with canvas stretched and bonfire blazing, they 
gathered for that first evening meal with appe- 
tites that the much-abused ostrich might envy. 

The tin coffee-pot may have all the ashes of a 
thousand camp-fires clinging to its smoky sides. 
the butter may be garnished with myriads of 
brown pine-needles, the marmalade may be ex- 
cavated from its primitive wide-mouthed glass 
bottle by means of asteel knife-blade, the canned 
beef may be warm and shapeless, the slices of 
bread ragged and huge, but ah, the deliciousness 
of it all, out under the giant forest trees, with the 
wide, blue lake sleeping in the sunset at one’s 


feet, and the shy wild-fowl skirting the marshes 
on the farther side, and startling the twilight 
silence with their strange melancholy cries! 
Our ladies have no regret for comforts left at 
home, no desire for dainty china and French 
cooking, for big leather dining-room chairs and 
the maid, white-capped and soft-slippered, to 
wait upon them — not a bit of it. 

People talk of delicate, appetizing luncheons 
and teas, but for a good strong, not-to-be-trifled- 
with appetizer, give the camping girl an after- 
noon’s paddle, fishing or excurting through the 
forest with cousin Hal. Then let them catch 
sight of the big blazing logs, at the side of which 
tea brews and coffee steams, and on the top of 
which the long-handled, ungainly frying-pan 
rests, inclosing in its grimy circumference a 
generous supply of bacon, and the fragrant ex- 
halations from the vicinity of that improvised 
cooking-range will discount the aroma of fir 
trees and wild mosses, and fresh lake breezes 
in the nostrils of those two young nomads 
about as rapidly as their feet fly over the last 
hundred yards between them and their tempo- 
rary home; and after tea, when her young, 
healthy hunger has been appeased, when the 
boys pile immense dry logs on the fire, and the 
flames leap up and lick the gloom and shadows 
with their red tongues, when the lake grows 
weirdly wide and shoreless, and the dark sky 
deepens into an. ebon velvet because of a 
star a-winking here and there through the trees, 
whose ragged trunks seem to swing and sway 
to the firelight that plays upon their bark and 
mosses with ever-restless redness, then only 
comes the serenity of a calm languor born of 
robust strength well exercised. Our gipsy girls 
can lie back on the bald gray rocks with their 
scant growth of wild grass and lichen ; lie with 
hands clasped under heads which rest on thin, 
hard canoe cushions; lie with half-closed, 
dreamy eyes that watch the grotesque beauty 
of the camp scene by night-time, or join the 
rollicking songs and chorus, the laughter and 
banter that toss about the fireside. Now and 
again sound the far-off calls of herons winging 
their late passage through the night, and from 
below comes the gentle wash of waves along the 
stony shore, and the toss, toss, toss of a loosely- 
moored canoe on the ripples that lap its frail, 
thin water-lines like a Summer breeze sways 
the heavy head of a flower on a slender stem. 

The fire crackles and the logs fall, the red 
sparks ascend like living thistledown and the 
flames die in a bed of scintillating coals. Some- 
one says good-night then, and pretty Mrs. 
Chaperon says ‘‘ come dears, you are tired, and 
we must all off to bed.” They arise, and with 
sleepy smiles lumber off to their tent, and in 
three minutes are cuddling down between their 
gray blankets on the old canvas stretchers. 
Somebody laces up the canvas door, shakes out 
some quilts in search of the snake that never 
comes, extinguishes the candle and rolls into 
her ‘* bunk.” The outlines of leaves and twigs 
play on the canvas overhead, and the red glare 
of the smouldering fire dies outside, a drowsy 
girl is conscious of watching the shadows 
dance, of hearing the night wind murmur, of 
feeling warmth and a biessed restfulness, and 
then sleep touches with soft, tender lips the 
heavy eyelids, and the world’s well lost. 

E. PAULINE JOHNSON. 
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KENNEL. 
FIXTURES. 
Bench Shows. 


Aug. 31 to Sept. 3—Second annual bench show Blue 
Se Kennel Club, Lexington, 
y. 
6to 9—Second annual bench show Hamilton 
Kennel Club, Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 
Sept. 12 to 16—Fourth annual bench show Toronto In- 
dustrial Association, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. 
Sept. 20 to 23—Inaugural bench show Western Michi- 
gan Kennel Club, Galesburg, Mich. 
Sept. 27 to 30—Bench show Central Canada Fair, Ot- 
tawa, Ont., Canada. 
Oct. 25 to 28—First annual bench show Omaha Kennel 
Club, Omaha, Neb. 
Nov. 23to25—First annual show American Pet Dog 
Club, Madison Square Garden, New 
orr. 


Field Trials. 


Sept. 5— Inaugural trials Northwestern Field Trials 
Club, Morris, Manitoba, Canada. 
Sept. 6— Manitoba Field Trials Club, Morris, Mani- 


Sept. 


toba. 
Nov. 7to 8—Third annual trials International Field 
Trials Club, Chatham, Ont., Canada. 

. 7—Second annual trials United States Field 
Trials Club, Elizabethtown, Ky. 

. 8—Second annual trials New England Field 
Trials Club, Assonet, Mass. 

. 2x — Fourteenth annual trials Eastern Field Trials 
Club, High Point, N. C. 

. 2r— American Field Trials Club, Columbus, Ind. 

. 28— Philadelphia Kennel Club’s field trials, High 
Point, N. C. 

, § aa Field Trials Club’s trials, Lexington, 


GREAT care must be exercised by the ama- 
teur trainer during the first few days of a pup- 


py’s efforts on game. It is a critical period, and 
unless the youngster be closely watched and 
wisely handled, he may pick up dangerous 
tricks which may develop into fixed habits and 
eventually ruin him. Before he is taken out 
for game he is supposed to have become accus- 
tomed to the sound of the gun. If the trainer 
owns a well-broken, useful, aged dog with no 
glaring faults, he will be a valuable tutor if 
taken along, for pups, like children, are very 
prone to imitate their seniors while following 
old leaders about. But, unless the old dog is thor- 
oughly good, leave him at home, for the pup is 
better by himself than exposed to evil example. 

The first step is to get the pup to hunt in 
earnest, and then educate him as to what he 
should hunt. Tothe pup’s notion, everything 
that moves within sight is game requiring en- 
thusiastic hunting. <A falling leaf, a sparrow 
flitting above the grass, or a chipmunk on a 
fence or log, are intensely interesting, and 
most pups want to have fun with one and all. 
Restrain gently, so as not to cow the pupil, and, 
above all, do notshout. Speak, when necessary, 
only loud enough to be heard distinctly, and 
rate him quietly for fooling with such small 
Geer. Dogs are very quick at catching the 
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tone of their owner’s voice, and Femme un- 
derstand anger or reproach voiced in ordinary 
tones. What you want is to get the dog to ex- 
tend himself and beat his ground as broadly as 
possible ; he should be encouraged to range as 
far as he will go. Nothing is more exasperat- 
ing than a pottering dog, forever under one’s 
nose ; and yelling unintelligible orders at a pup 
will surely keep him poking about too close and 
encourage him in pottering. So let him sail 
away as fast as he likes, and when he has got 
far enough, turn a right angle to your former 
course and give a pipe on the whistle to attract 
his attention. When he looks wave your hand 
in the direction you want him to go and keep 
moving that way yourself, and he will under- 
stand shortly that you don’t want him to come 
to you, but merely to change direction at his 
present distance. Practice him in this to left 
and right until he answers the signal promptly. 
Let him lose himself a few times, while you 
stand still by a bit of cover until he hunts you 
up. This will not only give him confidence 
in his ability to find you, but will also teach 
him to keep ‘ half an eye” on your movements 
for the future, which is an important matter. 
Should he show a marked inclination to chase 
small birds, let him do so for a time, especially 
if he is at all inclined to be timid. The excite- 
ment of the chase will warm him up and make 
him keener, but if he be a high-headed, resolute 
youngster to begin with, he can be called off as 
soon as he starts in. He may range out boldly 
from the beginning and make a great show of 
hunting, but he has no idea of what he is look- 
ing for and must learn that when birds are 
found. 

Of course, you have your gun with you, and 
have also made up your mind that you are out 
to train a pup, not to enjoy a day’s shooting. 
Work him toward ground most likely to contain 
birds. Quail are best to my notion, as they lie 
closest. Should he appear to strike a trail or 
catch scent, get as close to him as possible, but 
let him alone to work it out for himself. He 
—_ possibly point, but will most likely flush 
and considerably astonish himself by what he 
= up. Should. he point, walk promptly up to 

im and steady him, and as the birds flush put 
him down where he stands; should he break in 
and attempt to chase, call him back, and no 
matter how much the trouble, insist upon his 
dropping on the very spot where he pointed the 
birds. In any event, he will be more or less ex- 
cited and anxious to nose around, but if he hap- 
pens to drop to wing or go down properly at 
your command, make much of him and convince 

im that he did well and that you appreciate it. 

Should he flush, as he is most apt to do, make 
him drop to wing and keep him down a few mo- 
ments until he collects his wits, then start him 
after the birds again. You have marked some 
down, and when he on their hiding- 
oe give him plenty of time to discover them. 

f you can get a point out of him, so much the 
better, and when the birds flush, kill one. Fire 
one barrel only, as quick doubles are apt to 
rattle youngsters. Put him down as before, and 
after a moment or two, start him up and urge 
him to seek the dead bird. If possible, get where 
you can see it, and when he catches the scent 
and draws near enough, steady him into a 
point, If he evinces no disposition to seek the 
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bird, take him to itand let him play with it and 
mouth it gently. He will probably start afresh 
much keener than before, and you can work up 
a few more birds for his benefit, and perhaps 
bag a brace or more. But be careful not to 
work him too hard, particularly if a long tramp 
must be negotiated before homeis reached. He 
will be pretty tired, anyway, and you should be 
careful not to exhaust him, and possibly dis- 
gust him at first. Better far to take him home 
while he is still keen and comparatively fresh, 
for he will then be all the more eager for his 
next lesson. Damon. 


Tue directors of the Philadelphia Kennel Club 
have every reason to congratulate themselves 
upon the hearty support accorded their first 
open field trials, to be run at High Point, N. C. 
The list of entries closed with seventy nomina- 
tions, among which are fifty-two English setters, 
a brace of Irish, and sixteen pointers. The 
judges to officiate are Messrs. W. A. Coster, 
Saratoga Springs ; Wm. Tallman, New York, 
and Dr. Wm. Jarvis, Claremont, N. H. With 
such support the club’s maiden effort should 
prove a pronounced success. 


LOFT. 
Tue second trial for the OuTING prizes was by 


nine birds of H. G. Thurston, of Fall River, - 


from Bridgeport, Conn., the morning of May 
16th. Dickinson and Miss Hazel, the first re- 
turns, were out 130.9 minutes ; the air-line dis- 
tance, 113.1 miles; the average speed, 1515.8 
yards per minute; the mile in 703/ seconds. 

his speed breaks the record for the 100 miles’ 
distance, and places the birds in the lead for 
both Columbian prizes, both pennants, both 
Clipper trophies, and gives Miss Hazel the first 
hold on the OuTING prize, to be awarded to the 
lady pigeon covering the greatest number of 
miles through the season. 

The record for the last fortnight of May, 1892, 
was the most brilliant pigeon-flyers have ever 
known, due to the condition of the atmosphere, 
which, although it made mud and flood for the 
earth-bound traveler, gave to the air-line course 
a “light track” and made flying a delight and 
neha: possible. 

The record for speed at the month’s close 
was : 

100 miles—By Dickinson and Miss Hazel, of 
H. Thurston, Fall River, 113 miles in the aver- 
age speed of 1,515 yards per minute by local 
time, 1,612 yards per minute by standard, 
breaking, as already noticed, the world’s record 
for 100 miles. 

150 miles—By Rhobe, Darby, Joseph and 
Precocious, of Fred Bowers, Fall River, 160 
miles in the average of 1,446 yards per minute by 
local time, 1,522 yards by standard. 

200 miles—By Florence, of E. Senderling, Phil- 
adelphia, 210 miles in the average of 994 yards 
per minute, local time ; 1,029 yards by standard 
time. 

250 miles—By Missy, of J. A. Boutelle, Provi- 
dence, with 1,168 yards, and Robert, of W. Ha- 
den, Providence, with 1,155 yards. 

The greatest distance in the day was 235 
miles, from Philadelphia to Providence lofts. 
Fall River flyers covered a greater distance by 
seven miles, but the better speed to Providence 
gave it the lead. 


The Ovutine prizes for greatest number of 
miles covered by male and female, respectively, 
were held by Dickinson, Hazel and others, of the 
Thurston nine of Fall River, up to May 29. On 
this day Providence and Fall River birds were 
both in Philadelphia ready for the start, the one 
to be let go at g a.m., the other at noon. The 
Providence birds got away and were home in the 
early afternoon, but the Fall River birds were 
delayed by storm until June 1, and Providence, 
with 235 miles, got into the lead for distance in 
the day, and with 389 miles for its journeys 
from New York and Philadelphia, got the hold 
upon both of the OuriNnG anklets. 

The experience of the month was a complete 
overthrow of all ideas previously held as to the 
weather suitable for speed-making. In fully 
one-half of the speedy journeys where the time 
of start was not known, the owners considered 
the weather too unfavorable for birds to be able 
to travel in it, and returns not looked for were 
found in the loft. The one doubt expressed as 
to Sleepy’s record of 1,733 yards per minute in 
last year’s flying, was that the weather was un- 
suitable in being cloudy. 

The experience of the past month has shown 
that the cloudiness after a rain, when the wind 
is from westerly points, is favorable weather 
for speed; and when the clouds are in great 
white masses, the sky showing clear and blue 
between, if the wind is from westerly points, 
the course is at its best ; and good speed can 
always be made after an electrical storm. 

The unfavorable day has the sky free from 
clouds, but is of a dusty, grayish blue, with the 
wind from southerly points or none at all. 
There are, of course, other conditions that are 
unfavorable, but this has every appearance of 
favoring speed, and liberators and flyers are too 
often misled by it. Its appearance is fair, but 
the atmosphere is too heavy for the birds to 
travel in it willingly. 

E. S. Starr. 


Hominc pigeons will be very adequately rep- 
resented at the World’s Fair —in fact, there is 
considerable probability that there will be more 
actual flying to and from the Exposition than 
has ever taken place in this country. In addi- 
tion to the many prizes for long distances which 
will be competed for, a regular local short-dis- 
tance post will be established, the flying from 
and to which will, in the aggregate, be immense. 
These 4indergarten lessons, showing the prac- 
tical utility of the homer, will give an impulse 
to the fancy. 

Mr. TEGETMEIER is the authority for the state- 
ment that in Belgium alone there are 600,000 
racing pigeons, which, in case of war, would be 
put at the disposal of the government, and 
every one of these is atrained bird. They used 
to train them all over the South of France, but 
this is now interdicted, and no bird from Ger- 
many or Belgium is allowed to be trained in 
France. The fear, of course, is that in the event 
of war trained pigeons would be smuggled into 
the interior, and thus information could be car- 
ried out. 

It speaks well for the friendly relations which 
exist between France and Great Britain that no 
such restriction exists as to birds doza fide the 
property of their citizens. They may be taken 
to and flown out of France unreservedly. 
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BASEBALL. 

THE amateur season of 1892 opened with 
every indication of popular interest. Seldom 
have such audiences gone the matcnes. 
Over 3,000 witnessed the Brown-Yale game on 
Lincoln Field onthe 16th May, when the scores 
were: Brown, 7; Yale, 6. Batteries: Brown— 
Sexton and Tenny ; Yale—Wyckoff and Carter. 

On the 16th May the Princeton College team 
met and defeated the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, in the presence of 4,000 people, by the 
score of 8to1. The features of the game were 
the fielding of Kings, Ramsdell, Schaff and 
Thompson, and the batting of Wright, Payne, 
Trenchard, Schaff and Thomas. 

On the 1st June the Manhattan A. C. team 
met the Mercury nine of the New York A. C., 
with the following result: 

"MANHATTAN A. C. 


R. 1B.PO. 
. Dollard, 2b. 
fartin, 3b... 
Buell, rb 
Dowd, c .... 
Yates, If 
Brown, rf.... 
Callon, ss.... 
Wilson, p.... 
Norton, cf... 


MERCURY. 

R. 1B.P0. A.E. 
oN. D’nely, ss I 
H. O’Cn’r, 3b. 
PR. Dollard: c. 
Donohue, tb. 
Rourke, 2b.. 
COC net, rt. 
Martin, cf... 
Long, lf 
E. Don’ly, p. 
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*Brown out for interfering with ball. 


Manhattan A. C.......... ... 2 
Mercury °° 

The Staten Island Athletics played the Flush- 
ing team at West Brighton 1st June. Thirteen 
innings were required to settle the game, and 
the Finckings won by a rally at the bat. 


STATEN ee A. C. FLUSHING. 
R. 1B.PO. . zB. 
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Murphy, If... o 
Clare, p.... . 0 


Keller, ss.... 
Turner, 2b.. 
Tierney, p.. 
Fritz, c 
Heiser, rb... 
Sutter, cf.. 
adie 3b.. 
Woods, rf. 


Total 
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Strebeigh, 2b. 
> omc oe 
Jroom, 3b... 
McDonald, rf. 
Bassford, lf.. 
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Staten Island A. 
Flushing..... .. coeek 
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Harvard defeated the University of Pennsyl- 
vania on the same day, on Holmes’ Field, by a 
score of 7to 2. The score by innings : 
Harvard 
Pennsylvania... ..:.0..0. sae 

Base hits— Harvard, 10; Pennsylvania, 4. 
Errors — Harvard, 3 ; Pennsylvania, 7. Bat- 
teries: Harvard— Bates and Cobb; Pennsyl- 
vania— Bayne and Lansing. Umpire — Mr, 
Mullen. 

Harvard won from Wesleyan on the st June. 
The score by innings was: 


Harvard 
Wesleyan 
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GAMES. 


On the 8th June Amherst met Williams in 
the first championship game of the season on 
Pratt Field. Following is the score: 

AMHERST. WILLIAMS. 
R.1B. R.1B.PO. 
Leach, cf...... 3 
Allen, c 4 
Stearns, 2b... 2 
Sulli’n, p., 3b. 1 

unt, 1 I 
Landis, ss . 
Brown, rf.. 
Gould, lf.. 
Colby, p 
Taylor, 300... 


TOU. 60-6 
Amherst 5 
Williams 3— 6 

Two-base hits— Allen, Stearns. Three-base 
hit—Beach. Stolen bases— Leach (2), Allen 
(2), Sullivan, Hunt, Brown, C. Hollister, Street, 
Ide. Passed balls— Allen, 3; Draper, 2. Wild 
pitches — Colby, 1; Hollister, 2 
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o o| Mapes, rf...... 


o| C. Hollis’r, cf. 
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Roverts, p.... 
J. Hollis’r, p.. 
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The result of the Princeton-Yale game on the 
11th June, before a crowd of 5,000 visitors, was 
a victory for Yale. The following is the score : 

PRINCETON. YALE. 


R.1B.PO.A.E, R. 
° 


~~ 
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Harvey, ss... 
Jackson, tb.. 
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Princeton..... shusiusartouuwed 


The Staten Island Athletic Club and 
Staten Island Cricket Club nine met at Living- 
ston, S. I., on the 11th June. The Athletics 
won: 

STATEN ISLAND A. C. 

R.1B.PO.A.E, 


STATEN ISLAND C. C. 
R.1B.PU.A.E. 
Van Zant, 2b. Fauss, cf.. 
ord, 


C. Murphy, 3b o 
F. Murphy, 0. I 
Tyng, p 

ennen, SS.... 
3ourne, 2b... 
Cater, tf,.... 


O’Connor, 3b. 
McD'nald, cf. 
Bassford, lf... 
Vroom, rf..... 
Clare, p 
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*Owen hit bya cn ball. 
Staten Island A. C.. 
Staten Island C. C 


Dartmouth won her last game in the series 
and the championship of the College League 
from Amherst on the 11th June by a score of 8 
to 1. Dartmouth played a fine game in the 
field and at the bat. The features were Bell’s 
three-base hit and the fielding of Ferguson, 
Gould and Brown. Score by innings : 


Dartmotuth..ccccce.cosscccccee 2 
Amherst 


LACROSSE. 


Tue first game of the intercollegiate series 
was played on the 14th of May between the 
Stevens team and that from Johns Hopkins 
University, resulting in the defeat of the latter 
by a score of 4to3. The teams were: 
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Stevens. ositions. Johns Hopkins. 
Mitchell. 
Tom Penniman 
F. K. Cameron. 
..R. Stewart. 
T. Cameron. 
Baer. 
Reese. 
..Roszel. 
... S. Symington. 
Abercrombie. 


Griswold... ..... 
EE 


Maynard.... ..... 
Patterson 

OO FETE 3 oy 
MacCord ........Qutside home........ Morris. 

W. C. Cuntz Inside t+ 0 ess DEAR, 

The goals were made for Stevens by W. C. 
Cuntz, 3; MacCord, 1; and for Johns Hop- 
kins by Morris, 2 ; Symington, 1. 

On the 21st of May Lehigh and Johns Hop- 
kins played. Lehigh won with a score of § to 
3. Hilliard scored the first goal. Punmanand 
Banks each made 2, and Gjersten 3 for Johns 
Hopkins. Abercrombie, Morris and Cottman 
each made a goal. 

Stevens and Johns Hopkins played their sec- 
ond game at Philadelphia on the 18th of May, 
at the athletic tournament, resulting in a victory 
for Johns Hopkins by a score of 4 to 2. 

Stevens and Princeton played on the 25th at 
the St. George cricket grounds, but Princeton 
had no chance from the start, being defeated 
finally 6too. The teams were: 

Stevens. Positions. 

Coyne : ay ees 
oO res Cover point 
Griswold ......... ist defense 

2d “ 


Princeton, 
.Curran. 


Martin 
Maxfield 
Maynard. 
Klumpp 
Ellsworth 


Kenyon. 
Parsons. 
H. F. Collins. 
MacCord 
Hutchinson. 
The goals were thrown by Kellogg, 2; 
Hutchinson, 1; MacCord, 2; Elisworth, 1. 
_ Stevens defeated Lehigh after a very excit- 
ing match, on the 28th, by 3 to o, at Bethlehem, 
Pa. The teams were: 
Lehigh. Positions. 
Ball 
Polhemous 
Williams 
Moseman..... ... 


Stevens. 


Cover point.......... Martin. 
- defense . Griswold. 
" “ 

Ordway 3d 

Hilliard 

Semple Pt Rs sacn0<s ne Maynard. 
Van Cleve.........2d 2 aT ere S Kellogg. 
Punman 3d M  buspusee ee MacCord. 
Gjersten..... .. .Qutside home 


| RES i Hutchinson. 


LIonEL Mosss, Jr. 


Inside - 


PerFect physical condition is the primal neces- 
sity for,engagement in field games, and ath- 
letics will welcome the advice which Prof. J. 
R. Judd, of New York, has embodied in his 


‘‘Key to Health and Strength.” Professor 
Judd’s career as a skilled trainer, both of his 
own powers and of others, began so long back 
as to awaken, by the mere mention of those 
with whom he was then connected, a far-away, 
reminiscent period. Without pretense to be 
more than the result of patient investigation. 
this work lays down certain lines of exercise 
and certain regimen of body and mind which 
will, if faithfully adhered to, result in the most 
perfect physical condition attainable. There is 
no royal road to a healthy body in its highest 
form of development; it must result from a 
gradual building up and a conservation of all 
the forces of nature. 


ANSWERS TO “OUTING” CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. M. H., Chicago, I1/.—'* What is the differ- 
ence between a running high kick and a hitch 
and kick, and is it necessary to hop on one foot 
before taking off inahitchand kick?” Answer. 
—In arunning high kick the athlete can jump, 
kick and land again on one or both feet, but 
in hitch and kick the athlete must jump from, 
ron land again and hop twice, all on the same 

oot. 

Cc. S. J., Boston, Mass.—** What is the English 
amateur record for running 440 yards, and is 
T. 1. E., of the N. Y. A. C., any relation to J. P. 
Lee, the holder of the 230 yards’ hurdle record?” 
Answer.—48% seconds. by H. L. Tindall. T. 
I. E. is not a relation to James P. Lee. 

Y. S., Pensacola, Fla.—‘‘ Can you refer me to 
a reliable work on physical culture, for our gym- 
nasium has dismissed its professor, and I wish 
a book that will, as far as possible, fill the va- 
cancy ; ama novice?” Azswer.—No book has 
been recently published which would be what 
you wish. You probably want a treatise suit- 
able for one who engages in exercise purely as 
a pastime. Ovtinc is bringing out a series 
of books on all-round exercise, which, without 
doubt, will fill the bill. 

T. B. F., Newark, N. J.—‘‘1. Is there any 
regular record for high-diving period? 2. Can 
an athlete who is nota member of aclub be- 
longing to the A. A. U. compete in the lat- 
ter’s games?” Answer.—t. No period. 2. Yes, 
under certain conditions, which you can obtain 
from the secretary of the A. A. U., P. O. box 
611, N. Y. city. 

R. M., South Norwalk, Conn.—The best and 
cleanest stuff for rubbing down is alcohol ; but 
there are‘other mixtures for special rubbing on 
sore parts. For plain rubbing alcohol is the 
best. Outinec for July, 1891, contains an illus- 
trated article on hurdling which defines the in- 
tricate points of this game. 

F.L. K., Athens, Pa.—By a mascular of cere- 
monies for college field-game exercises you prob- 
ably mean a referee. When the new book of 
the A. A. U. comes out, we will send you one; 
but in the meantime, to define the duties of the 
referee briefly, is as follows: He decides all 
points not covered by athletic rules. 

W. H. C., Hoboken, N. /.—‘* Will you kindly 
settle a dispute regarding whether an athlete in 
a high-jump contest is allowed to dive head first 
over the bar, landing on his hands and shoulders 
and then rolling up on his feet? Our referee 
allowed it to count asa jump, under my protest.” 
Answer.—There isarule in English amateur 
athletic sport prohibiting diving over the high- 
jump bar, but no such rule exists in America, 
and there have been cases in this country where 
it has been both allowed anddebarred. There is 
no danger of an athlete ever clearing a very great 
height at guiding, and for that reason no rule 
has been framed covering the point. A fair de- 
cision in your matter, providing no oral under- 
standing prohibiting diving was made, is that 
the dive is fair. 

L. C. Roberts, Chicago.— Ross Mackenzie, 
until last. Summer the champion thrower of Can- 
ada, threw the ball from the lacrosse 422 feet. It 
is claimed that this distance was exceeded by 

3arry last year by a few feet. W. B. Kenney, an 
Australian, is credited with a record of 446 feet. 
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